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BY MISS W. C. BENNETT, 


Bayed flower, my fluttering heart’s fate tell: 
He loves me not?—he loves me well? 
A leaf I pluck from out your round— 
O startled look of quick delight 
That flashed into his eyes, that night 
‘When mine his wandering glance first found! 
As sweet a tale, O last leaf, tell— 
He loves me well! 


Another—be the fear forgot 
That now I pluck—he loves me not! 
Not?—loves me not?—and need I dread 
Ah! as I brushed behind her chair, 
His drawn to hers, they whispered there, 
So low, I caught not what he said— 
Nor she; would that could be forgot! 

He loves me not! 


Next picked, of sweetest hopes to tell, 
Your sweetness says, he loves me well; 
Yes, loves me well; why should I fear? 
I knew, I felt him at my side, 


My partner, not to be denied— 

Not hers—as the next dance drew near; 

O last-plucked leaf, come quick to tell, 
He loves me well! 


Hope—fear—each straight in each forgot, 

Thrice-evil leaf, he loves me not? 

Alas! alas! and is it true? 

And did I see his laughing eye— 

I on his arm—to hers reply, 

As his to mine alone should do? 

Come, last-drawn leaf, to tell me—what? 
He loves me not? 


White with my fear that petal fell— 
O red last leaf, he loves me well! 
Here let me pluck all sweetest thought; 
I know his hand pressed mine—I heard 
The tremble in his latest word; 
What could be shown but what I sought? 
Last leaf, I knew your fall must tell, 
He loves me well! 


DAMASCUS. 


The city of Damascus is famous for the 
great beauty of its situation, and for the 
impression which it makes upon the travel- 
ler who approaches it with feelings of de- 
light and admiration. It is the largest of 
the cities of Asiatic Turkey, andis situated 
on a beautiful plain at the eastern base of 
the Anti-Libanus, fifty-three miles east- 
south-east of Beyrout, which place is its 
port. Certainly, few scenes are more en- 
chanting than that which greets the eyes of 
the traveller when he sees from a distance 
the shining walls, towers and minarets of 
Damascus, lit up by the rays of a Syrian 
sun, and rising from out a sea of exquisite- 
ly tinted foliage, seeming, in truth, to be 
** some fairy city of the heart.’’ On all sides 
except the northwest, where the vision is 
bounded by the long, barren, snow-white 
ridge of the Anti-Lebanon, lie lovely gar- 
dens, rich fields of corn, and blossoming 
orchards, and through this Eden of loveli- 
ness, flows the winding Barrada (the Abana 
of Scripture) and its branches, which take 
their course onward until they mingle with 
the waters of the Lake Bahr-el-Mery, which 
lies far to the east. Into this lake also flows 


the Phege (the Pharpar of Scripture), a 
much smaller stream. 

But ‘‘ distance’ does indeed ‘lend en- 
chantment to the view,”’ in more instances 
than one; and in no connection is the truth 
of this famous line more emphatically ex- 
emplified than in the appearance of Eastern 
cities, which seem to be the very embodi- 
ment of poetry and romance when seen a 
little way off, but prove, on closer inspec- 
tion, to be quite the opposite. Damascus 
the Beautiful is no exception to this rule, 
and charms only ina landscape. The regu- 
lar city is nearly six miles in circumference, 
and is partially encircled by old tumble- 
down walls, some of them belonging to an 
early Roman period, and other portions dis- 
playing evidences that they are of Saracenic 
architecture, while yet other divisions are 
only the mud-patches erected in our own 
times. The streets are mostly filthy and 
out of repair, and so extremely narrow that 
nearly the entire space is occupied by adon- 
key and his load, to the exclusion of other 


travel. Among the few better streets we- 


may mention * Straight Street,’? which is 
spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles with 
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Damascus. 


reference to St. Paul. The majority of the 
houses in Damascus are very poor and mean- 
looking buildings, often exhibiting to the 
street only a dead-wall with a doorway in it, 
and the better specimens have rough walls 
of mud with a projecting upper story ex- 
tending so far over the narrow street, that 
hands may be shaken from opposite win- 
dows. 

But we are glad toadd that if the city, 
on entering it, disappoints, with its squalor 
and mean appearance, the tourist who has 
been charmed by its beauty at a distance, 
and led to expect corresponding delight on 
closer acquaintance, so do the interiors of 
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and twenty-five. The pavement is of tes- 
sellated marble over which Persian carpets 
are spread, and the walls and piers of the 
transept are beautified by exquisite devices 
formed out of a varie.y of colored marbles, 
while rows of noble Corinthian pillars divide 
the space of the interior into nave and aisles, 
Taken as a whole, this mosque deserves to 
rank among the handsomest of the religious 
temples of the Mohammedans; and has been 
justly viewed by them as an object of ad- 
miration and pride. The citadel at Damas- 
cus is of great size and imposing effect, but 
is not so reliable in point of strength as 
might be desired in a building of its kind; 


DAMASCUS. 


these rough, miserable-looking houses sur- 
prise him with their display of richness and 
ornamentation. Courts with marble pave- 
ments and adorned with trees, shrubs and 
fountains, apartments ornamented with 
arabesqued roofs and walls, and furnished 
with the utmost luxury of detail, are to be 
found in all the dwellings inhabited by the 
more wealthy classes, 

The most remarkable buildings in Damas- 
cus are houses of worship, chief among 
them the Great Mosque, which was once a 
heathen temple, and then a Christian 
church, This structure exhibits several 
styles of architecture, and occupies a quad- 
rangle measuring one hundred and sixty- 
three yards by one hundred and eight yards, 
the dimensions of the interior being four 
hundred aud thirty-one feet by one hundred 


and we would also mention the Great Khan 
which is a very fine structure, composed of 
black and white marble. 

Although there are in Damascus many 
interesting remains of antiquity which 
would well repay the study of intelligent 
antiquarians, such relics are invisible among 
the mean and unsightly buildings of modern 
times and the bazaars. Of the latter there 
are quite a number, and of a finer description 
than the shops of Cairo or Constantinople ; 
they are very well supplied with goods of 
European as well as Oriental manufacture, 
and each department or class of goods hasa 
street or bazaar devoted to its sale. The 
manufacturing interests of Damascus are 
important, and include the fabrication of 
silks, coarse woollen cloih, cottons, jewelry, 
saddlery and arms. Notwithstanding the 
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fact that the once famous Damascus blades 
are no longer esteemed unequalled in the 
world, those that are still manufactured are 
excellent. The coffee-houses of the city 
have the reputation of being among the 
most attractive of similar resorts in the 
East. 

The inhabitants of Damascus carry on an 
important and extensive trade, by the aid 
of camels, with the dwellers in the eastern 
desert. The trade with Bagdad was in a 
very flourishing condition up to 1857, in 
which year the caravan was plundered while 
crossing the desert, and the loss to the mer- 
chants of Damascus was computed to 
amount to £40,000. This severe blow was 
very discouraging to future efforts, and pre- 
vented the cautious from investing their in- 
terests in such a precarious and dangerous 
system of commerce. The annual caravan 
which left Damascus for Mecca at one time 
embraced as many as fifty or sixty thousand 
persons, nearly all of whom were engaged 
in trade to a greater or less extent; but the 
advantages and greater ease attendant on 
making the pilgrimage by the way of Egypt 
and the Red Sea, caused the number of pil- 
grims to diminish, and a corresponding dim- 
inution in the trade. But a greater disaster 
befell the com mercial interests and prosper- 
ity of Damascus in 1860, when the city was 
overrun by the Druses, who demolished 
about six thousand houses in the Christian 
quarter, killing from three to five thousand 
persons, and capturing many of the women 
only to sell them into Turkish harems,. 
This dreadful affliction could not but have 
a paralyzing influence on the unfortunate 


city which time alone could do away with. 
**Man’s inhumanity to man makes count- 
less thousands mourn.” 

We view with still grea'er emotions of 
interest the beautiful city of the Orient, of 
which we write, and of which the engraving 
on page 507 gives a suggestive glimpse, 
when we remember that it is, perhaps, the 
oldest city in the world. Its foundation is 
attributed by Josephus to Uz. the great- 
grandson of Noah; and whether its exist- 
ence dates back so far or not, we have in- 
disputable evidence that it was already a 
place of importance in the days of Abraham. 
During the period included in the Hebrew 
monarchy it was the capital of Syria. In 
later times, it has passed successively under 
the rule of the Assyrians, Persians, Mace- 
donians, Romans and Saracens; and was at 
last, in 1516, taken by the Turks under Sul- 
tan Selim I., in whose hands it remained 
until 1832, at which time it passed under the 
control of the Pasha of Egypt until 1840, 
when it again reverted tothe Turks. Al- 
though experiencing so many changes of 
rulers, Damascus has in all circumstances 
and with every form of government re- 
mained prosperous, and a centre of business 
activity. 

The pashalic of Damascus has included 
all the country lying between the Lebanon 
and the Euphrates. The surface of the 
land is generally level, and the region is 
unsurpassed for fertility; the pashalic is es- 
timated to be the most important in Turkey, 
and its pasha holds high rank at the Otto- 
man court. 


ORLEANS AND TOURS. 


The city of Orleans is one of the most 
important of the commercial towns of 
France, and is capital of the department of 
Loiret. It was formerly capital of the old 
province of Orleannais, which at present 
constitutes the greater part of the three de- 
partments of Loiret, Eure-et-Loir, and 
Loir-et-Cher, and is established on the right 
bank of the Loire. The river is here crossed 
by a bridge with nine arches, and the dis- 
tance of Orleans from Paris by rail is about 
seventy-five miles. Close by is the cele- 
brated forest of Orleans, one of the most 
magnificent in France, containing 94,000 


acres, on which oaks and other valuable 
trees flourish. 

Few cities are more beautifully situated 
than this one, which stands on the verge of 
an immense plain that slopes gently toward 
the Loire, and is watered by both the Loire 
and Loiret. On the land side it is sur- 
rounded by a wall, and dry ditches, adorned 
on either side by fine pleasantly-shaded 
boulevards; while lying around it, and 
brightening and beautifying it by their 
scenery, are eight large prosperous and pop- 
ulous suburbs. Among its many fine 
buildings none is so greatly admired as the 
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famous cathedral, illustrated on this page, 
whose two lofty and exquisite tower's soar 
above the tops of the edifices around it, the 
whole building forming one of the finest 
specimens of gothic architecture in France, 
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ther notable buildings are the tower; the 
bishop’s residence; the houses of Joan of 
Are, of Agnes Sorrel, of Diane de Poitiers, 
of Francois I., of Pothier; the churches and 
hospitals, the museum, theatre, ete. There 
are here three statues of Joan of Arc, of 
which the equestrian one was erected in 
1855. 
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Owing to its situation, the city of Orleans 
enjoys more than one commercial advan- 
tage; seated upon the bank of a navigable 
river, on lines of railway that connect it 
with Paris and the great trading towns in 
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the south of France, and on the canal which 
connects the Loire with the Seine, its man- 
ufacturing and trading interests might rea- 
sonably be expected to thrive. 

The original name of Orleans was Gena- 
bum, afterwards Aureliani (it is supposed 
for the Emperor Aurelian), and the modern 
name is evidently a corruption of the latter. 
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The place was besieged by Attila in 451, but 
was relieved by the Romans, who there de- 
feated Attila. Subsequently it passed into 
the hands of the Franks, was captured by 
the Northmen in 855, and again in 865. It 
was besieged by the English under the 
Duke of Bedford in 1428, but was delivered 
from the efforts of its foes by the heroic 
and inspiring exertions of Joan of Arc, who 
received on this account the title of Maid of 
Orleans. The religious wars that prevailed 
in the sixteenth century exerted a very in- 
jurious influence over the prosperity of 
Orleans. 

The Loire, upon which the fair city of 
Orleans is situated, as we have already men- 
tioned, is the longest river in France, and 
has its source in the Cevennes Mountains, 
near Gerbier-des-Jones, in the department 
of Ardeche, at an elevation of four thousand 
five hundred and fifty feet. It flowsina 
north-northwestern direction through the 
centre of France as far as Orleans; here it 
bends round to the southwest as far as 
Tours, and thence follows, in general, a 
western course until it flows into the Bay of 
Biscay. Its entire length is 530 miles. It 
becomes navigable a short distance above 
Roanne, 450 miles from the sea. Formerly 
the depth of the water at the mouth of the 
Loire was eighteen feet at ebb-tide; at the 
present time it is very much less. 

Along its lower course the blue waters of 
the Loire are studded with green and thick- 
ly-wooded islets, and this portion of the 
stream is bordered by large dikes or levees, 
which have been built to protect the neigh- 
boring country from inundations; in this, 
however, only partial success has been at- 
tained, as the swollen waters sometimes 
laugh at all barriers, and rush over the 
man-made bulwarks to spread death and 
desolation over the country. Some of the 
districts of France have experienced the 
horrors of these river-freshets during the 
present year, and the loss of life as well as 
property has been fearful. The Loire re- 
ceives in the course of its wanderings about 
forty tributaries, of which the principal are 
the Loir on the right, and the Allier, the 
Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne, on the 
left. 


The city of Tours, also situated on the 
Loire, is capital of the department of Indre- 
et-Loire, and was formerly capital of Tour- 
aine. It stands in the centre of a fertile 
but rather flat valley, and is distant from 
Paris 146 miles by rail. Along its northern 
border runs the Loire, and along its south- 
ern side the Cher; these two rivers uniting 
about twenty-five miles southwest of the 
city, between which and their point of con- 
fluence only a very narrow strip of land 
separates them. 

The bridge over the Loire which contin- 
ues the great highway from Paris south to 
Bordeaux is more than fourteen hundred 
feet long, and running from it in a southerly 
direction is the principal street of the city, 
the Rue Imperiale, a very fine avenue, at 
the entrance of which stand the town hall 
and the museum. The cathedral at Tours 
is an imposing gothic structure. The choir 
—commenced in 1170—is surrounded by 
exquisite old painted glass. Of a cathedral 
founded by St. Martin in the fourth centiu- 
ry, the only remains are, the Tour de St. 
Martin or d’ Horloge, and the Tour de Char- 
lemagne. At the time of the Revolution 
the church itself was robbed by the Hugue- 
nots, and completely destroyed with the 
exception of the two towers mentioned. 


Only a short distance from Tours, ina ~ 


westerly direction, may be seen the ruins of 
Plessis les "Tours, where Louis XI. estab- 
lisbed his residence, and in which he died 
in 1483. The chief manufactures at Tours 
are those of silken fabrics, carpets, painted 
glass and pottery. 

The history of Tours—which was the 
ancient Cesarodunum—dates from the time 
of the Gauls, and it was visited by Caesar 
and Adrian. It was here, too, that Clovis, 
having come to thank St. Martin for the 
victory of Vouille, received the crown of 
gold and the purple robe presented te him 
by the Emperor Anastasius. 

The first mulberry trees known in France 
were planted at Tours by Henry IV., and 
here the first silk manufactories were estab- 
lished. Under Richelieu, 40,000 hands were 
employed in the silk factories, but the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes resulted 
disastrously for the industry of Tours, 
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ELEPHANT HUNTING. 


Many methods are employed by the na- 
tives of Africa and India to trap and tame 
the elephant, though the art of taming it 
and reducing it to obedience to the will of 
its master is known only to the inhabitants 
of India, the Africans not appearing to pos- 
sess the intelligence necessary for the task. 

One of the simplest elephant traps is 
made by digging a pit, in the bottom of 
which bundles of grass are laid for the pur- 
pose of breaking the fall of the heavy ani- 
mal. To lead the elephants into these pits 
a tame one is generally used as a decoy, but 
they are sometimes merely dug in the paths 
of the elephants, which fall into them in 
their nightly rambles, and make their situ- 
ation known to the hunters by their moan- 


that when the elephants are once inside 
they cannot get out again, and are kept 
there until hunger and thirst have done the 
work of subjugation. Taken in this way, 
elephants are captured in considerable num- 
bers, and of all sizes; but it is said that the 
real elephant hunter prefers to select his 
own animals, being critical in his taste and 
ambitious to possess the very finest speci- 
mens. In each herd of elephants there is 
generally a leader whose title to authority 
is constantly disputed by the other male 
elephants, and the ruler of the herd is often 
beaten and deposed by his subordinates, 
If such is the case, he forsakes his compan- 
ions, wild with anger and humiliation, and 
roams about in loneliness, destroying every- 


AN ELEPHANT ENTRAPPED. 


ings. When once an elephant has been so 
unfortunate as to fall into one of these pits, 
he is forced to remain there until he is suf- 
ficiently tamed by hunger. This object at- 
tained, the hunter throws a number of bun- 
dles of grass into the pit, and these the in- 
telligent animal arranges under his feet as 
stepping-stones to the level ground, where 
he is received by his captor and his tame 
elephants, This method of capturing an 
elephant is illustrated on this page, where 
we see the hunter viewing his powerful 
though now helpless captive. But ele- 
phants taken in this way are not held in 
very high estimation, as they are very liable 
to receive injuries from the fall. 

Another way of capturing elephants prac- 
tised by the Indians is to make a large en- 
closure, called a keddah, and drive the ani- 
mals intoit, This keddah is so constructed 


thing that obstructs his path. Such an ani- 
mal is called by the English a “ rogue” 
elephant, and saun by the natives. Al- 
though the saun is both fierce and danger- 
ous, he is always avery fine animal, not 
much inferior to the master of the herd, 
and for this reason the elephant hunters re- 
jeice when they hear of a saun, and set 
themselves to take measures for capturing 
the coveted prize. 

The hunters keep for such occasions a 
number of female elephants,called koomkies, 
which are of the greatest service as decoys, 
and, singularly enough, take the greatest 
interest in trapping the saun, When the 
hunter starts out on his expedition he takes 
with him two or three koomkies, taking 
care that neither of them is much inferior 
to the saun in size. The wily hunters lie 


flat on the backs of the koomkies, covered 
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with a piece of dark cloth, and go in the di- 
rection of the place where the saun was 
last seen. Sometimes the koomkies carry 
branches of trees in their trunks, held in 
such a way as to hide from their intended 
victim the fact that they bear anything 


upon their backs. At sight of the koomkies 
the saun loses some of his fury, and rejoices 
at his good fortune in meeting with females 
over which he can rule as he has done in 
the past. So pleased is he with this idea 
that he does not see the hunters, who gen- 
erally slip off behind a tree as they approach, 
but sometimes boldly keep their places. 

Approaching the saun, the koomkies be- 
gin to caress him, one on each side, and one 
in front, if three are used. Lavishing en- 
dearments upon the rapidly relenting ani- 
mal, they gradually lead him to a stout tree 
and detain him there. The hunters then 
creep under the immense creature and pass 
strong ropes around his forelegs, binding 
them tightly together, being aided in this 
by the intelligent decoys, which placé their 
trunks in such a manner that their masters 
cannot be seen; and they sometimes even 
help them by passing the rope when they 
cannot easily reach it. The forelegs being 
secured, the hunter next places round the 
elephant’s hindlegs a pair of strong fetters, 
which are made of wood, and open with a 
hinge of rope. They are studded inside 
with sharp iron spikes, and, when clasped 
around the elephant’s feet, are fastened to 
the trunk of the tree with stout ropes. 

The elephant being thus secured, the 
hunters creep off, and are followed by the 
koomkies, who receive their masters on 
their necks and depart, leaving the poor 
outwitted saun to his own reflections. 
That these are not of the most amiable or 
resigned nature, his actions testify. If he 
was angry and furious before, his rage is 
increased tenfold by the sense of captivity 
and treachery. He scream: in his fury, 
tears off the branches of the tree, pulls up 
the grass by the roots and flings it about, 
and tries to break his bonds or pull up the 
tree by its roots. But the cruel iron spikes 
with which the wooden fetters are lined 
give him such agony that he is soon com- 
pelled to cease his efforts, and, worn out 
with his sufferings and struggles, he be- 
comes more quiet. The next day the men 
repair to the place with food for the cap- 


tured elephant, which they give him, and 
then go away as before. This course is 
pursued day after day until the captive no 
longer dreads the presence of the hunters, 
but welcomes it as a pleasure. When the 
taming process has proceeded far enough, 


strong ropes are fastened to his legs, and at- 
tached to the koomkies, the ligatures around 
his feet are removed, and he is taken to his 
new quarters, 

If, on finding his limbs once more at lib- 
erty, the elephant attempts to regain his 
freedom, the koomkies drag him along by 
the ropes, while at the same time a large 
male pushes him on from behind, even 
using his tusks by way of spurs. When he 
reaches his home he is subjected to firm 
but kind discipline, and becomes so com- 
pletely tamed that in a few months after his 
own capture he will aid in conveying one of 
of his wild brothers to his new abode. 

In Nepal the natives adopt a very danger- 
ous mode of elephant hunting. They go 
to the hunt on elephants, and furnish them- 
selves with very strong ropes, one end of 
which is made fast to the body of the riding 
elephant, and the other furnished with a 
slip-knot, to which is attached a line, by 
which the noose can be relaxed. They give 
chase to the herd, and selecting a suitable 
animal, the hunter dexterously flings the 
noose upon the head of the animal just be- 
hind its ears and on its brows. The ele- 
phant instinctively curls up its trunk, 
whereupon the noose slips fairly over its 
head. The hunter then checks the pace of 
his animal, so that the noose is drawn 
tightly round the neck of the captured ele- 
phant, and causes a partial choking. His 
speed being checked, another hunter comes 
up and flings a second noose, so that by 
their united force the captive can be stran- 
gled if necessary. Sometimes, when he is 
very furious, the hunters are obliged to 
render him insensible over and over again, 
before he can be induced to obey his new 
masters. 

Such are some of the methods employed 
for the capture and taming of the elephant, 
which, when obedient to the wishes of its 
master, becomes one of his most impor- 
tant aids, and his efficient servant, possess- 
ing, as it does, both strength and intelli- 
gence in a high degree. 
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SOME MEMBERS OF THE MOLLUSCA. 


The Limpets comprise a well known divi- 


sion of the Mollusca, and the engraving on 
this page shows one of their sheils attached 
to a rock and encrusted with barnacles. 
The shell, in all the varieties of limpets, is 
nearly conical, not spiral, and has a wide 


mouth, with the apex turned forwards, - 


The animal has a large round or oval mus- 
cular foot, by which it adheres firmly to 
rocks, the power of creating a vacuum being 
aided by a viscous secretion. Limpets are 
found mostly on rocky coasts, between tide- 
marks, and remain firmly fixed to one spot 


when the tide is out—as their gills cannot 


tween it and the foot, forming a circle of 


leaflets, ‘The sexes are distinct. 

Limpets possess great powers of adher- 
ence to the rock whereon they station them- 
selves, aud unless they are taken by sur- 
prise dnd seized suddenly, they are not easi- 
ly removed without using force enough to 


break the shell, There are many varieties, 
and they exhibit a great diversity of form 
and color. The Common Limpet is found 
in the greatest numbers on the rocky shores 
of Britain, and is made use of by fishermen 
for bait; and it is also sometimes used for 


food. Some of the specimens found in 


bear exposure to the air—but move about 
when the water covers them. Some of 
them, however, appear to remain for a long 
time upon the same spot from the fact that 
in soft calcareous rocks, the exact shape of 
their forms is found hollowed out. They 
feed upon seaweed, which they eat by means 
of along ribbon-like tongue, covered with 
many rows of hard teeth, The common 
limpets of the coasts of Great Britain are 
said to have no less than one hundred and 
sixty rows of teeth on the tongue, twelve in 
each row, making the wonderful number of 
nineteen hundred and twenty teeth in all. 
‘This tongue, so well armed for active ser- 
vice, when not in use lies folded deep in the 
interior of the animal. The gills are ar- 


ranged under the margin of the mantle, be- 


warmer countries display very beautiful 
shells, and one variety, discovered on the 
western coast of South America, has a shell 
a foot wide, which is often used by the na- 
tives as a basin. 

The Common Barnacle, until recently in- 
cluded under the head of the Moliusca, is a 
marine animal which when arrived to matur- 
ity, attaches itself to a rock, shell or other 
submarine object, seeming to prefer float- 
ing objects, The bottoms of ships are often 
so thickly covered with barnacles that the 
progress of the vessel through the water is 
impeded. In our illustration, the limpet 
shell has been made the abode of a number 
of these barnacles, which adhere to any ob- 
ject by means of a flexible stalk which pos- 
sesses great powers of contraction. The 
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shell is generally composed of two triangu- 
lar pieces on each side, and is closed by an- 
other elongated piece at the back, so that 
the whole consists of five pieces, There 
are several American species. Some are 
found imbedded in corals, others in the 
thick skin of whales, and some in the flesh 
of sharks, They are distributed all over 
the world, but are not numerous anywhere. 

The limpets belong to the Putellide fam- 
ily of the general class of Gasteropods, and 
among other specimens of the class we may 
mention snails, whelks, periwinkles, cow- 
ries, etc. Many curious peculiarities have 
been noticed and related of the snail. The 
common garden snail has four tentacula, 
two of which are smaller than the others, 
and at theend of these,which are pushed out 
or drawn back by the animal after the man- 


ner of telescopes, are blackish knobs, which. 


are theeyes. The eggs are about the size of 
peas and are of a soft transparent substance. 
If they are carefully examined with a magni- 
fying glass the young snail can be seen in 
the egg, bearing its embryo shell on its 
back. Some facts have been related in re- 
gard to the tenacity with which snails cling 
to life, and many examples given to illus- 
trate this characteristic, among them the 
following: ‘‘ A Mr. S. Simon, a merchant of 
Dublin, whose father, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a lover of natural history, left 
him a small collection of fossils and other 
curiosities, had, among them, the shells of 
some snails, About fifteen years after his 
father’s death, he gave to his son, achild of 
ten years old, some of these snail-shells to 
play with. The boy placed them in a flow- 
er-pot, which he filled with water, and the 
next day put them into a basin. Having 
occasion to use this, Mr. Simon observed 
that the animals had come out of their shells. 
He examined the child respecting them, 
but was assured that they were the same 
which had been in the cabinet.” 

Snails sometimes increase the size of their 
shells, or even mend them when they have 
by any means become broken, and these 
processes have been described as follows: 
** When a testaceous animal is about to en- 
large its shell, the common snail, for in- 
stance, and its body has become too large to 
be covered securely, it projects a portion of 
its body from the opening; it then attaches 
itself to a wall or’other solid substance, and 
the naked part is soon covered with the 
fluids which are excreted from its surface; 


the pellicle, or covering, which they pro- 
duce, when the fluid dries, is at first thin 
and elastic, but gradually assumes more 
consistence, and becomes at last similar to 
the whole part of the shell. If, in this state 
of the process, a bit of the shell is broken 
off and removed without injuring the body 
of the animal, the skin of the snail is soon 
covered with a fluid which gradually thick- 
ens and becomes solid, In about twenty- 
four hours after the operation, a fine crust 
may be observed, which constitutes the 
first and external layer for repairing the 
breach that has been made; at the end of 
some days this layer becomes solid, and in 
ten or twelve days, under favorable circum- 
stances, the new piece of shell has acquired 
the same thickness as that which was re- 
moved, but it never unites in the same way, 
being only as it were a plug. If, after the 
broken piece has been removed, particular- 
ly if the fracture is made near the edge of 
the opening, the animal is not supplied with 
a sufficient quantity of nourishment, its 
bulk is gradually diminished, and now find- 
ing what is left of the shell equal to com- 
pletely cover its lessened body, no exertion 
takes place for the production of a new por- 
tion. It is obvious, snails, ete., cannot en- 
large in volume but by the augmentation of 
the whorls, and that each previous turn of 
the spire remains the same in length; these 
make a grat difference in the size of the 
shell, by the last and additional one, each be- 
ing calculated to contain nearly double that 
of the preceding one; but in many shells, 
both marine and river, the last whorls 
of the spire, compared with the preceding 
ones, greatly exceed this proportion. In 
some, the external opening is twelve times 
greater,or from eight to twelve; this depends 
entirely on the increase of the animal’s 
body, and the duration of that increase. 

The edible snail attains to a large size, 
growing nearly to the dimensions of a man’s 
fist, and was held in high estimation by the 
ancient Romans as an article of food. These 
snails were fattened in a large building, 
designated as a Cochlearia, where thousands 
at a time were kept and fed upon meal and 
new wine boiled down. Weare informed 
by Varro that the shells of some of these 
monster snails would hold ten quarts. In 
our own time, in Italy and France, count- 
less numbers of these animals are fattened 
and carried to market, being in the greatest 
demand during the season of Lent. 
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THE MISTLETOE. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


‘We had been to gather mistletoe to deck the Christmas hall, 

And our hearts were light as snowflakes that had just begun to fall, 

For life’s path was lit with sunshine, and young Love was standing near, 
With a glory in his aspect that could banish every fear. 


The next day would be Christmas, and the merry, merry morn 
Would usher in the holy day. when Jesus Christ was born, 

A day full of rejoicing true, of happiness and peace, 

When the sweet voice of our Saviour should bid all tumult cease. 


It was years ago—that Christmas of which I’m thinking now— 

And since that time gray hairs have blent with dark above my brow, 
But it all comes back so freshly, I remember it so well! 

And the sweetness of that memory no words can ever tell. 


For she was there, my darling, my own noble-hearted girl, 
Whose smile won my devotion, and whose very slightest curl 
‘Was more precious in my vision than I could well convey, 
So truly did I love her, and so perfect was her sway. 


Methinks each word and action—yes—and every changing look— 
Returns once more to bless me as I read that mystic hook 
Which the soul is ever filling with the record of its years, 

With the brightness of its sunshine and the shadow of its tears. 


Ah! let me dream it over, and feel the olden glow, 

And revel in the happiness it was my lot to know; 

The light that quickly faded but that blest me while it shone, 
I would bask in its clear lustre, and forget that she is gone. 


Come back, my gentle darling! come across the mist of years; 

Let thy dear feet tread the rainbow that is formed of smiles and tears; 
Come, from the past in brightness, in the glory of thy youth! 

Come, and let me clasp the vision of thy beauty and thy truth! 


I have crushed these rising memories with a stern unyielding hand, 

I have fought life’s ceaseless battle, and have thought the struggle grand; 
I have sought in eager action welcome respite from the pain 

That has racked my lonely spirit, and I have not toiled in vain. 


But to-night, to-night, my darling, I am once more all thine own; 

And I will not check the tender thoughts that speak of days long flown; 
No, whate’er my soul may suffer, I will drink of Memory’s cup, 

And the truth of my devotion to thy spirit offer up. 


O my lass! with eyes as tender as the brooding skies of June, 
With a heart as warm as sunshine, and as sweet as any tune— 
Puré as the whitest lily all unflecked by spot or stain, 

The rapture of thy presence steals upon my heart again! 


All these years mine eyes have glanced not on a face so dear as thine; 
All these years the love I’ve longed for I have never felt was mine; 

I have toiled and I have waited, but no other voice had power 

To bless me as thine blest me in that happy Christmas hour, 


And I lay this truth before thee, O thou angel fair above! 

That there is a strength undying in the viewless bonds of love; 
After all my years of action in the world’s wide changeful mart, 
I can still to-night enshrine thee my heart’s idol, as thou art! 
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VICTOIRE: 
—OR,— 
THE TURNS OF FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 
BY AMANDA M. HALE. 
[This Story was commenced in the October Number of the Magazine.} 


CHAPTER Il. 


MONSIEUR IN EMBARRASSMENT. 


In Monsieur Le Grignac’s little theatre 
the shutters were mostly closed, and some 
faint spluttering candles upon the stage 
contended feebly with the streams of yellow 
morning sunshine that stole in whenever a 
shutter had been left ajar. The whole 
place had adreary forlorn aspect, all the 
more wretched from the remembered splen- 
dor of last night. A play was in rehearsal, 
but the business was going forward rather 
lazily; the heroine of the piece shufiled 
about in slippers, and the hero was con- 
stantly stopping to address some joke to the 
little singing girl, who came in from time 
to time. Suddenly, however, everybody 
woke up, and went to work in good ear- 
nest. The actors taxed their memories to 
the utmost; the prompter became sonorous 
and energetic, and Monsieur Le Hero dex- 
terously hid his cigar in his gold-laced 
Louis-Fourteenth coai—for Le Grignac’s 
eyes had been discovered glaring upon them 
from a hitherto unsuspected lair. 

And so, amid great haste and trepidation, 
the drama came to an end, and the actors 
slipped away. 

* You, Victoire, you stop!’ he said, 
roughly. He stepped into the green-room, 
and called to her through the half open 
door. “‘Come here!’ he repeated, in a 
menacing tone. 

The girl hesita:ed a moment, then, her 
face whitening, went forward. Le sivud iu 
the doorway, and here she paused, looking 
at him in some trepidation. 

* Come in, I tell you!”’ he said, in a tone 
of repressed rage. 

She went in, looking up in his face as she 
did so. Her arm suddenly grew cold and 
strong, her eyes glitiered, the small mouth 
lost its look of tremulous sweetness, and 
became fixed and stern. He shut the door 


after her, heavily, and then, turning, faced 
her. Her eyes met his steadily. 

**Well, monsieur!’ she said, at last, 
caiching a quick breath. 

** Well, monsieur!’”’ he hissed, in mock- 
ery, his eyes gleaming with fury, and his 
livid mouth working wildly. 

He would have gone on, but his rage 
choked him, and he only glared at her. A 
minuie passed, 

** What is it that monsieur wants of me?” 
she said, at length, in a low sweet voice. 

** What is it that I want?’ he burst out, 
almost inarticulately. ‘* You treacherous 
beggar!’ 

He half lifted his hand, and his fingers 
clenched convulsively. Victoire never 
moved, only her eyes shone like diamonds, 

** Monsieur can strike if he likes. It will 
be the kindest thing monsieur ever did to 
me. And then he can close his theatre, and 
go back to the Rue Montmartre,” 

Le Grignac’s closed fist fell harmless to 
his side. 

“Curse youl”? he muttered. pay 
you for this some day, when I am done 
with you. I')l make you repent it!” 

*“*Whai, monsieur? What has Victoire 
done?” asked the girl, innocently. 

“Done, done, done, DONE! Ah, you 
wretch, you beggar, you spawn of the 
streets of Varis, you refuse of the gutter— 
you—” 

Ue stopped, guashing his teeth impotent- 
ly. Victoire stepped aside a little, and sat 
down, still holding him with hereyes, And 
su several minutes passed, 

“ If monsieur does not wish for me, I will 
go,” she said, rising. ‘I have my songs to 
learn and my dances to practise. I wish to 
do credit to monsieur’s establishment!’ 

**Sit down!’ he shrieked, ‘ You little 
hypocrite! What have you done with the 
young American ?”’ 

**T, monsieur?” 


{Entered according to Act of , in the year 1866, by Tuomes & TaLsot, Boston, Mass, 
in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.) , 
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Victoire. 


** You, you child of Satan!” he growled. 

**T do not know what monsieur means,”’ 
she said, quietly. 

Monsieur Le Grignac started up, and 
hopped about the room, first on one foot, 
then on the other, in a kind of angry dance, 
gesticulating with his arms, and making 
feints of tearing his hair. 

**Now hear her!’ he cried, in a high 
quivering voice. ‘‘ Hear this brazen crea- 
ture, this mass of lies and treachery! I go 
out—I, the most confiding and truthful of 
men—I leave in her care the poor young 
man; my heart bleeds for him, and I can- 
not stay to witness his sufferings, and I 
trust him with this false creature—this de- 
pendent, this beggar whom I rescued from 
the gutter, and have fed, and clothed, and 
taught—and while I am gone she spirits 
him away. She has designs upon the poor 
young man; she means to rob—to murder 
him, perhaps; and she means that I, her 
benefactor, shall be suspected of the crime. 
O, this ingratitude will kill me!’ shouted 
Le Grignac, beating his breast with his 
hands. 

Victoire had been watching him, a slow 
smile creeping over her white face. 

‘* Monsieur would make a charming actor. 
It is a pity that such talents should be lost 
to the world.’’ And she set her head on 
one side, and eyed him curiously, while he 
continued to hop about, and execrate and 
bemoan her ingratitude. 

‘‘ Monsieur is better now, and will listen 
to reason,”’ she said, presently. ‘‘ He kuows 
that I told him all last night.” 

‘You told me nothing!’ screeched Le 
Grignac. 

‘‘Your pardon, monsieur! I told you 
everything. It was because you were angry 
that you doubted me. I told you that I left 
the young American only for a few mo- 
ments, to fetch fresh napkins to stanch the 
bleeding, and that when I returned the 
young man was gone. Do you not see that 
it was true? Why should I deceive mon- 
sieur ?”” 

Le Grignac had pretended not to notice 
her words, but he had, nevertheless, listened 
attentively. Now, as she stopped, he said, 
in a whining tone: 

“Why should you deceive me, Victoire? 
Le bon Dieu knows. MHaven’t I always 
been your very good friend? Aren’t our 
interests the same? Why should you not 
tell me the truth?” 
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**T have told monsieur the truth,’’ said 
Victoire, quietly. 

He looked at her as he walked up and 
down the room—sometimes a gleam of fire 
shot from his eyes. If tearing her to pieces. 
would have won the truth from her, he 
would have done it. Butit would not. If 
he should kill her he would be no wiser.. 
He shivered with anger as he thought of 
that. Victoire, knowing him well, read his 
thoughts. 

** Monsieur can kill me if he likes,” she 
said, calmly; ‘‘ but what good will that do 
monsieur?”’ 

**None, curse you, none!’ he muttered 
under his breath. 

“And then monsieur would miss me, 
would he not?” she went on, in wheedling 
tones. ‘‘Who would make monsieur’s cof- 
fee? Wilhelm is awkward and stupid—”’ 

*‘Confound his awkwardness!” inter- 
rupted Le Grignac, glad of a diversion for 
his anger. ‘‘I dare say the wretch is spoil- 
ing it now. Go you and tell him that if it 
has boiled five minutes I'l) kill him.” 

Victoire went. 

Half an hour afterwards Le Grignac and 
Captain Vincent Wallace were seated at 
lunch in a cosy little room off the gaming- 
saloon. Monsieur's tastes were epicurean— 
so, too, were the captain’s; and the dainty 
French-made dishes, the exquisite coffee,. 
and the basket of grapes, fresh from a sun- 
ny hillside near by, left nothing to be de- 
sired, Yet, in spite of the delicate repast 
before him, to which he seemed inclined to 
do ample justice, Vincent Wallace wore a 
cloudy face. He stealthily watched the 
man by his side, who, in turn, as stealthily 
watched him. Le Grignac’s anger had 
vanished, and he was in a most affable and 
gracious mood. When the captain spoke 
he turned toward him deferentially, and 
awaited his words with a hideous smile. 

**Do you believe the girl’s story?’ said 
the captain, abruptly. 

** Monsieur le capitaine, how can I do 
otherwise?”’ 

*‘ That is nothing to the point,” said the 
captain, his brow lowering. He was think- 
ing. “The old wretch knows where the 
fellow is, and means to dupe me.” 

Le Grignac watched his face, and thought, 
‘« Monsieur le capitaine has carried off the 
young man, and means to defraud his poor 
coadjutor of his share of the gains.’’ One 
sees that there was precious little confidence 
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between these two affectionate friends. 

* Victoire!’ called Le Grignac, present- 
ly, “‘ bring some coffee. Now,’ he added, 
** Captain Wallace may see if the girl looks 
like a liar.” 

Victoire set down the coffee upon the 
table, and turned to go, when a word from 
the captain stayed her. 

** Well, monsieur?”’ 

She stood before him, and their eyes met. 
He had seen her fifty times before, and 


known only in general that she was a child- ~ 


ish-faced beauty, whose sweet looks allured 
to Le Grignac’s net those whom the gam- 
ing-table had never tempted. Yet now for 
the first time he started and grew pale. 
Was it one of those strange reminiscences 
that flow down to us from the past, and 
startle us unawares? Whose eyes looked at 
him from out Victoire’s? Or was it her 
voice that had thrilled him with some long- 
jorgotten tone? 

** You can go!’’ he said, huskily. 

When Victoire was gone he drank an- 
other glass of wine, and then asked, with 
upparent carelessness: 

** Where did you get that girl?” 

“The girl? Havel not told you? Her 
mother, a superannuated ballet-dancer, died 
on my hands—in arrears for her rent, mon- 
sieur—and I kept the child. I could not 
turn the poor little one into the streets,” 
said Le Grignac, so hastily that the words 
seemed to tumble from, his lips. 

“Very benevolent of M. Le Grignac,”’ 
said the captain, in a sarcastic tone, and 
with a suspicious glauce. 

Was not Le Grignac’s face a shade paler 
as he said, humbly: 

** Captain Wallace makes himself merry 
at my expense. Does he think the old man 
has no heart ?”’ 

**Heart? Heavens, that is a joke!’ said 
the captain, as he rose abruptly and went 
away, after a short leavg-taking. 

’ Le Grignac watched him out. Then he 
shook his fist at his own reflection in the 
pretty gilded mirror. 

*You old idiot!’ he said, wrathfully, 
** What did you risk it for? Yet how could 
you guess that, after all these years, he 
would suspect? O Pierre Le Grignac, if he 
should find you out, I wouldn’t give one 
sou for your life!’ And he went away, 
shivering with cowardly terror. 

A few hours afterward he summoned Vic- 
toire to his own private apartment. 
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“T am going away, Victoire!” he an- 
nounced. She just lifted her eyes to his 
face, but made no answer. ‘* To Paris!” 
he added. ‘‘ Would you not like to see 
Paris?” 

*“*T have not such pleasant associations 
connected with Paris that I should wish to 
see it again,’’ said the girl, coldly. 

**But, my child! See here, Victoire! I 
am thinking of—something for your good— 
something you will like.’’ 

“* What is it, monsieur?”’ 

“Would you not like to go to school? 
Now would not that be fine?”’ And old Le 
Grignac grinned and showed his yellow 
teeth across his face. 

A red flush had leaped to Victoire’s cheek 
at the words, but it paled instantly, as she 
answered, coldly: 

** Monsieur is too kind!’ 

** No, no—not too kind. I find my pleas- 
ure in benevolent deeds. Go now and get 
ready, for we start this afternoon.” 

Victoire raised her incredulous eyes to 
his face, and then walked slowly away. Le 
Grignac chuckled, and rubbed his withered 
hands together, and indulged in a number 
of original and unintelligible gestures. And 
Victoire walked away, wondering and 
doubting. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TWO OF A TRADE. 


In the Rue Montmartre, Paris, there is a 
row of lofty brick houses, that were once 
occupied by the noblesse. The street itself 
has been the theatre of historic scenes; the 
blood of two revolutions has dyed its pave- 
ments; cannon, planted at its head, and 
sweeping its length, have mowed down the 
rebellious populace; here and there barri- 
cades have been erected; it has echoed to 
the tramp of soldiery, to shouts of ‘‘ Vive 
V’Empereur!” and ‘* Down with the Bour- 
bons!’’—to the splendor of martial music, to 
the shrieks of wretched women, whose kin- 
dred had been torn from them, and con- 
signed to these dungeons from which there 
was no outlet, except under the guillotine. 

In those terrible days these stately houses 
were like palaces in the elegance of their 
appointments. The one at the corner yon- 
der was the residence of a famous premier. 
Its marble front was white and glittering; 
gentlemen in perukes, and beautiful women 
in high-heeled slippers, with their hair a la 
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Pompadour, trod its tesselated floors. It is 
sadly shorn of its glory now. Even in this 
cheerful Paris, where the sunshine is so 
bright, and the air so clear and dry, things 
will grow gray and dingy in the lapse of 
years, 

The premier’s palace is let for a lodging- 
house; a huckster disposes of his stores at 
the entrance of the courtyard, where my 
lady’s maid was wont to gossip with his 
lordship’s valet, and the agent of the land- 
lord, Monsieur Le Grignac, has his little 
office in what was once the marquis’s recep- 
tion-room, Monsieur Le Grignac has been 
absent several years. He is, indeed, en- 
gaged in more profitable business; but the 
quaint retired old house may some time 
prove to be an asylum, when perhaps mon- 
sieur will be very much in need of one, 
And so he keeps it in his hands, and visits 
it from time to time. This is his first visit 
for two years, but he finds his property in 
good order, his agent having a wholesome 
fear of monsieur before his eyes. Why, 
then, does he walk about with such a dis- 
quieted air? why shake his head, and growl, 
and fell to the earth invisible intruders, 
with imaginary blows? 

Now, as he goes about, and looks into the 
great desolate rooms, he thinks of the peo- 
ple whose presence made them homes, Le 
Grignac has had a good many lodgers, but 
he remembers most vividly the burly cap- 
tain, who hired the third floor, and installed 
therein his pale pretty wife and little three- 
year-old girl. Monsieur le capitaine went 
out a great deal too much. The landlord 
knows that good hu:bands stay at home 
with their wives; but the captain not only 
went out—he entertained company at home, 
There was often a clinking of glasses late 
at night; fierce mustached men stole out at 
the porte-cochen in the gray dawn. Mad- 
ame went about, her pretty eyes red with 
weeping. One night monsieur heard the 
captain swearing like a trooper, and the 
next day madame kept her bed, and the 
prattling little girl confided to monsieur 
that papa was naughty to poor mamma. 

All these things had made monsieur very 
wary. Not that he cared how far the cap- 
tain pushed his marital rights. He might 
have made madame black his boots, and 
fetch and carry like a dog, and the landlord 
would have smiled blandly, and remarked 
that the captain had a great deal of humor. 
But people who drink, and game, and in- 


dulge in similar amusements, are not apt to 
have a great deal of money, and monsieur 
must be paid. He was quite aware thata 
good many people live luxuriously upon 
nothing a year, but even in such cases 
somebody must pay the piper, and monsieur 
swore grimly that he was not the man todo 
it. 

And hence monsieur had kept: a smart 
watch upon the captain, and he noticed 
that, by-and-by, the captain’s friends did 
not seem so numerous as formerly, and a 
good many persons came to the house with 
papers that looked vastly like bills. About 
this time monsieur wisely took to listening 
at keyholes, and rummaging in other peo- 
ple’s private drawers, when no one was by; 
for he was in duty bound to look after the 
interests of his family —this benevolent 
monsieur, 

By-and-by the captain went away one 
day, suddenly, with the pale wife, and 
Adele, the nurse, left behind with the little 
girl, confided to the landlord that madame, 
poor lady, had lost her senses, and that her 
husband had gone to put her in a madhouse 
—at which Monsieur Le Grignac smiled 
grimly, and rubbed his hands, and chuck- 
led. And after that, what had happened? 
No one knows, except monsieur and one 
other, 

Le Grignac finished his tour of inspection 
at last, and sat down in the office, sending 
the agent away upon some pretext. It was 
chilly November weather, and he shivered 
while he sat cowering over the handful of 
coals. The fire was small, and the gas low, 
because monsieur was an economical man, 
and could not afford to waste fuel and light 
when there was nothing to be gained by it. 
He sat there in the chill and gloom, very 
deep in thought, so much so, that a knock 
upon the door had to be twice repeated be- 
fore he roused himself to listen. Then he 
called out, in his cracked dry voice: 

** Come in!” 

The visitor came in. It was a woman, 
and monsieur started a little, for he was not 
much in favor with women. There was, to 
be sure, a little withered old creature, called 
Madame Le Grignac, who mended his hose, 
and bore his beratings patien:ly; but she 
must have been assigned to him by a spe- 
cial providence, for the wildest flight of the 
imagination could not conceive of monsieur 
in love. But he got up, bowing and smil- 
ing, mindful of his interests as always. 
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** Will madame please to sit?” And he 
drew a rickety chair. 

The woman walked straight past him, 
never heeding him in the least, and, stoop- 
ing, extended a pair of white delicate hands 
over the fire. 

“Ugh! how cold it is!” she muttered. 
“You are stingy of your coals, Pierre. 
You always were.” 

Le Grignac started back aghast. A little 
derisive laugh came from under the veil 
that concealed her face. She stood up, 
dropping the cloak from her graceful shoul- 
ders, and throwing her bonnet aside. Both 
were soiled and shabby, but she wore them 
like a princess. 

‘Well, Pierre! You know me, I sup- 
pose?” she said, a half-angry light in her 
handsome dark eyes. 

Le Grignac reeled into a chair. 

*Mon Dieu! Is it you, Marie?”’ he mut- 
tered, with white lips. 

Dieu—is it you, Marie?’ she re- 
peated mimicking him. ‘* What a kind 
welcome you have for your sister! Really, 
it is worth while to stay away ten years, to 
be so cordially received. But you always 
had a kind heart, Pierre. In the matter of 
the jewels, for instance—how nobly you 
took the blame upon yourself—”’ 

** Stop, stop, Marie!’ he gasped. 

*‘ And then, too, in the affair of the count- 
ess’s accidental death—”’ 

** Marie, Marie!’ he cried, dropping on 
his knees before her, in abject terror. ‘‘ For 
Heaven’s sake, don’t talk so. Do you 
want to ruin me? I’m respectable, ’m—” 

She looked down at him contemptuously. 

** Respectable, are you?” 

“Marie, I’m trying to he whined. 
“The people here know no ill of me, and 
they wont, if you don’t go about telling 
tales. Why can’t you let the past be—why 
can’t you, Marie? If you will, I’m sure 
you’re welcome enough back, and I’m free 
to share my poor fortune with you—” 

“And Madame Le Grignac—she is re- 
spectable, too,isn’t she?’ Marie interrupted. 

“Now, Marie,’ he expostulated, in a 
whining tone, ‘‘ what’s the use of reflecting 
on madame?” 

** Now, Pierre,’ laughed Marie. 
not come for that.” 

He was silenta moment, looking into the 
fire. 

“Well, Pierre, I’ve been respectable, 
too; but somehow my way of being re- 
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spectable doesn’t pay so well as yours. I 
have come back poorer than I went, while 
you—”’ 

“Tm not worth a sou—not worth a sou, 
Marie,”’ he interrupted, hastily. 

**Poor Pierre! What a pity it is that 
you tried to be respectable,” she said, 
mockingly. 

Ske had been arranging her crumpled 
garments, and smoothing out the lace 
around her white throat, and Le Grignac, 
watching her, said, at last, with a mourn- 
ful air: 

‘*How well you hold your own, Marie! 
You are a handsome woman still. You’ve 
all the family beauty.” 

** But we share the family virtues about 
evenly, don’t we, Pierre?’ she said, dryly. 

‘““How it happens that you haven’t 
turned out better, I don’t know,’’ he went 
on, ‘* Your face ought to have made your 
fortune—”’ 

** To say nothing of my virtues,” she in- 
terrupted, bitterly. 

** But I don’t know why it hasn't,” pur- 
sued Le Grignac. ‘‘ You are prettier than 
that silly girl—” 

** Pierre!’ 

He started. There was an angry menace 
in her tone. 

** Well, well, Marie,” he said, soothingly, 
**T didn’t mean to vex you.” 

**Hold your tongue, then. 
vexes me to hear you speak.” 

Monsieur obediently held his tongue, 
until Marie was pleased to break the silence 
by asking a question. 

Where is she?” 

**In a madhouse, or dead—I don’t know 
which of the two.”’ 

“And I don’t care. Where is he?” 

‘“‘He was at Baden-Baden three days 
ago.”” 

‘“‘As much himself as ever?” 

** Yes, Marie. He wears as well as—as 
you 

She smiled satirically. 

**T wish him joy of it. Pierre, see there.’’ 
And with a swift movement, she drew off 
the handsome false hair, and laid it before 
him. ‘Iam indebted to Parisian art for 
that,”’ she said. 

**Good heaven, Marie! How did it hap- 
pen?” he cried. 

“I have been in a madhouse, too. It 
was that or the State prison, and I chose 
the first.’’ 


It always 
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Le Grignac glanced around with a fright- 
ened look. 

‘* Marie, Marie—you’ll be heard!’ 

** Hold your tongue, you coward, and tell 
me what has become of the child.”’ 

“The child! O Marie, Marie!’ whined 
he. 

She looked at him contemptuously. 

** What is the matter now, you idiot?” 

**Matter? You'll blame me, I suppose. 
I wish you had kept her yourself. She has 
been trouble enough—trouble enough, and 
little enough profit.” 

** Where is she?’ 

“‘T’ve taken care of her, and fed her, and 
brought her up, as if she’d been my own 
child—”’ 

**God forbid!’ interrupted Marie. 

“‘And what return do you think she has 
made me for it? Now—now, Marie, don’t 
be angry. I couldn’t help it.” 

‘Pierre, have you let that child escape 
you?” cried Marie, starting to her feet, 
with menacing upraised hand. 

**T tell you I couldn’t help it,’’ he plead- 
ed. ‘It wasn’t my fault. Wasn’t it for 
my interest, as much as yours, to keep 
her?”’ 

Your interest, stupid! See there!’ 

She drew from the bosom of her dress a 
handful of papers. 

‘* What are those?” said Le Grignac. 

‘What are they, Pierre? They are worth 
afortune to us. They prove that child’s 
claim to the Beauchamp property. It has 
been going a begging for two years, and I 
had not these papers to prove her title. 
Now the advertisements are withdrawn 
from the newspapers, and there is a girl in 
America, who, if she lives three years, will 
have a right to it all—this Rose Beau- 
champ.”’ 

“And the papers—how came you by 
those?’ said Pierre, wondering. 

‘1 was in Miss Beauchamp’s confidence. 
The silly chit thought I was a saint—which 
you know I am not, Pierre, with an air of 
charming candor, ‘‘Andas Miss Beauchamp 
had no occasion for them—being the heir 
apparent herself, you see—I appropriated 
them.”’ 

‘*Marie, Marie, you are a wonderful wo- 
man!’ said Le Grignac, admiringly. 

“And you are a remarkably stupid old 
dunce! How did the girl get away?” 

It was at the gates of the city that I 
missed her,’ said Le Grignac, returning to 
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his whining tone. ‘‘ In theconfusion of the 
crowd, she escaped me. I did all that man 
could do. I went straight to the police- 
station, and accused her of having stolen 
my gold watch, and three hundred francs; 
I sent descriptions of her everywhere, but 
I have heard nothing yet.” 

Marie’s straight eyebrows settled heavily 
over the dark eyes, 

** Pierre, she must be found!’’ 

**O yes, she must be found,”’ croaked Le 
Grignac. ‘I'll move heaven and earth to 
find her.”’ 

**You’d better confine your efforts to this 
earth. I don’t think you have much influ- 
ence anywhere else,” said Marie, coldly. 
“And now, if you please, you may show me 
my room.”’ And she got up wearily, but 
still bearing herself in her lofty graceful 
way, followed him up stairs. 

He led her into a small apartment, dreary 
and comfortless—a great high-posted, cur- 
tainless bed, a huge mirror and a single 
chair its only furniture. But monsieur was 
lavish of apologies. 

**Tt was indeed all unworthy of his dear 
Marie, but what could a poor landlord do?” 

Marie listened indifferently. But to one 
or two things she was not indifferent. She 
noticed that her dear brother’s sharp eyes 
observed where she placed the little reticule 
containing the precious papers; likewise 
that he noted the place where her portman- 
teau was deposited. 

Mademoiselle therefore took pains to keep 
her sleepy eyes open, some time after they 
would gladly have closed—for the journey 
from America to Paris is somewhat fatigu- 
ing; so, t70, was the sight of familiar places, 
and the remembrance of old associations. 
Mademoiselle would gladly have fallen at 
once into the arms of the sweet restorer, if 
a sense of duty had not compelled her to 
watch. So, watching till the great bell upon 
Notre Dame close by tolled out the hour of 
twelve, and everybody was supposed to be 
asleep, especially weary travellers, she was, 
by-and-by, much amused, but not surprised, 
to hear stealthy footsteps on the stairs, 
which soon came softly into her room. 

Mademoiselle’s long thick lashes closed 
over her bright eyes, and she breathed so 
softly and steadily that her worthy brother, 
creeping noiselessly to the bedside, and re- 
garding her attentively, presently turned 
away, quite satisfied. The fine dark lashes 
were raised instantly, and the bright eyes 
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watched him as he stole around the room— 
saw him at the portmanteau, and dilated as 
he pocketed the precious papers. If mon- 
sieur had been endowed with posterior eyes, 
he would have been aghast at sight of the 
expression in mademoiselle’s face. But he 
had not that gift, and when he had finished 
his work, and stolen another glance at the 
impassive sleeping face on the bed, he went 
cautiously out. Instantly mademoiselle 
sprang-lightly to the floor, and followed him 
out. She was incredibly soft and quick in 
her movements,,and monsieur, pattering 
over the marble floor in his slippers, heard 
nothing. He went to the office below, and, 
unlocking a quaint old desk that stood there, 
put in the papers, and again fastened it 
securely. 

Mademoiselle, hiding in the shadow be- 
hind the door, watched him with angry 
sparkling eyes—saw him go out finally, and 
at last heard the door shut upon him, as he 
entered his own bedroom. Then she went 
to the desk—she knew it well—and guickly 
found a concealed spring, repossessed her- 
self of the packet, and fled swiftly to her 
own room. . 

‘The treacherous old beast!’’ she said, 
between her chattering teeth, as she tried 
to warm her icy fingers over the decaying 
fire. ‘‘Theoldidiot! To imagine he could 
outwit Marie with his clumsy knavery.’’ 

She went to sleep now, and slept long and 
heavily. The sun was high when she 
awoke, and the hands upon the clock of 
Notre Dame, towering before her window, 
pointed to the hour of ten. She started up, 
angry and haif frightened. What had she 
been about, to sleep while Pierre was awake? 
She made a hasty toilet, and then ran down 
stairs. The great hall wasempty. So, too, 
was the room where they sat the previous 
evening, and when she looked for the quaint 
little desk she found that it was missing. 

A little startled, but smiling to herself, 
mademoiselle ran up stairs again, and ex- 
amined theapartments. They were empty, 
and many of them dismantled. She went 
on until she came to the next floor. Here 
a draught of fresh air came from beneath 
adoor. Mademoiselle rapped quickly. 

“Who is it?”’ said a gruff husky voice. 

A queer expression flashed over Marie’s 
face. 

“ItisI. Open to me!’’ she said, in Le 
Grignac’s tones. 

The door opened immediately, and Marie 
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stepped confidently in. But the next in- 
stant, even her wonderful selfspossession 
had deserted her, and she drew back, grow- 
ing white to her temples. The room was 
small and close, and in disarray; the aroma 
of some raw wine, grown flat and stale, 
floated out; a broad band of sunshine came 
in where the upper half of the shutter was 
open, and lay full upon the face turned to- 
wards her in indolent surprise. But the 
next instant, the surprise deepened to won- 
der, and the man sat up, drawing his hand 
over his eyes, as if to assure himself it was 
not a dream. 

**My God, Marie! Is it you?’ he said, 
slowly. 

Marie had sat down upon a chair near 
the door. Her face was white, and there 
was an unsteadiness about her lips that be- 
trayed the strong emotion she was trying to 
hide. She did not speak at once. What- 
ever of tenderness her heart had ever known, 
whatever unselfish affection she had ever 
felt, whatever gentle thoughts, or pure 
hopes, or imnocent womanly dreams she 
had known in her life—and she had once 
been young, and if not then good and pure, 
she was at least not so low as now—this 
man had called into being. 

It was long ago, but Marie’s thoughts 
bridged the chasm between the then and 
now in an instant. He had tried to win 
her, and she had let herself be won, all the 
while knowing him to be treacherous, and 
perhaps not loving him the less; doing 
homage to his unscrupulous daring—her 
perverted instincts never once crying out 
against him. She had not shrunk from any 
crime he had bidden her do—and then he 
had cast her off, 

For these ten years past, she had told her- 
self that she hated him. She had done her 
best to thwart the one aim of his life; and 
yet now, brought face to face with him, her 
heart grew tender, her eyes filled with a soft 
light, and her voice was gentle, as she said: 

“Yes, Vincent, it is 1.” 

“You!” He looked at her fixedly. 
** Yes, it is you, no doubt. I should have 
known you in Hades.”’ 

“IT did not expect we should see each 
other again, until we met there,” she said, 
quietly. 

He laughed grimly. 

“You've lost none of your wit, Marie— 
not much of your beauty,’’ he saitl, with a 
patronizing insolent air. 
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Her face grew hard as he spoke. 

“‘I wish I could reciprocate the compli- 
ment, Vincent.” 

He lifted his eyebrows, 

“Why, Iam a handsome fellow yet, am 
Inot? A little haggard and blase to-day; 
but that is owing to the infernal drive I had 
last night.” 

You came to Paris in haste?” she said, 
interrogatively. 

“T had business with that worthy brother 
of yours.” 

‘** My worthy brother has escaped.” 

His face darkened. 

*So much the better for him—the old 
rascal !’’ 

**Nay! don’t scowl in that way,” said 
Marie, jeeringly. ‘‘It spoils your face. 
By the by, why don’t you take yourself and 
your attractions across the water, and pay 
your court to the Beauchamp heiress?” 

His eyes gleamed suddenly under the 
heavy brows, but he gave no other sign of 
interest. 

** Who the deuce is the Beauchamp heir- 
ess?’ he said, in a surly tone. 

** Don’t you know?” 

“Not I. I know who should have been.” 

Ah!” said Marie, in a sympathetic tone, 
**T pity your loss,” 

* Don’t give yourself thetrouble. It was 
all the fault of that cursed Le Grignac,”’ 

daresay,’ said Marie, calmly. ‘Pierre 
has dene a good deal of mischief in his day.’’ 

“Well, about the Beauchamp heiress?” 
said Vincent, suggestively. 

**What about her?’ 
nocently. 

‘* Whatever you please,” returned Vin- 
cent, curbing his impatience. 

“Ah! Well, then, she is eighteen, beau- 
tiful, and unwooed. She has a fine estate 
in her own right, besides having a claim 
upon I don’t know how many thousands 
bequeathed by the English Beauchamps. 
Indeed, Vincent, I don’t think you can do 
better than to marry Rose Beauchamp—if 
you can.”’ 

“Thank you! I'll think of it!” 

He was thinking of it. 

**To be sure, St. John Willoughby guards 
her like a dragon; but perhaps you can con- 
trive to set him aside.” 

** Perhaps I can,” said Vincent, smilingly. 
* But, Marie, in our interest in our old 
friends, you have forgotten to tell me how 
the world has wagged with you.” 
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Marie shook her head. 

**Tt has used me ill, as it always does ita 
benefactors. I have at this present time 
not five francs in the world. See!” And 
she drew out her purse, and poured the 
shining contents into the soft white palm. 

He leaned forward, smilingly. 

“Tt is very pretty. You always had pret- 
ty hands. Be thankful for that, Marie, and 
don’t covet filthy lucre.’’ 

She flushed rather angrily. If she had 
meant to beg of him, her pretty arts had 
failed. He smiled, knowing this, but being 
on the whole rather pleased. 

‘And you?” she said, presently. 
are you doing?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and got up 
lazily. 

**Don’t be too inquisitive, Marie. I’m 
obliged to you for your friendly interest, 
It’s certainly very kind of you, after what 
has come and gone; but the less that is said 
of my doings the better. I’m afraid they 
wont bear inspection. And now, my dear, 
loth as I am to leave your charming society, 
I must bid you good-morning. Since your 
amiable brother is not here, I may as well 
go back to Baden-Baden. Au revoir!” 
And he kissed her hand. 

She caught it away, as if the kiss had 
been a sting. 

“Au revoir, Vincent; and may you pros- 
per as you deserve,’’ she said, scornfully. 

He tossed back a saucy careless laugh over 
his shoulder, and so strode off down stairs. 

Marie stood where he had left her, full 
five minutes, glowing all over with silent 
indignation. In a moment she broke out 
in angry soliloquy. 

* Selfish from first to last, Earle Vincent. 
Your own hands will dig your grave yet—I 
could swear it. But Ive sent him ona 
fool’s errand,”’ she laughed. ** Rose Beau- 
champ should be on the seas before now, 
and our wooer shall have his voyage for 
nothing. That was a pleasant piece of mis- 
ehief. But mischief, though ever so pleas- 
ant, is not just now profitable. Five franes 
wont buy a great many dinners and suppers. 
What shall I do?’’ ‘ 

Mademoiselle fell to seriously considering 
her financial position, bringing to the ques- 
tion as much shrewdness and ability as 
would have sufficed a respectable financier. 

Captain Earle Vincent, or Vincent Wal- 
lace, as he now chose to be called, weht 
hastily down stairs. The meeting with 
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Marie had awakened a good inany curious 
feelings. Some sensations that had long 
been dormant started into new life. The 
sight of Marie had carried him back a long 
way into the past. He remembered how 
she had abetted him in his schemes—what 
a powerful ally she had been, when, half to 
pique his step-brother and rival St. John, 
and half to win a fortune for himself, he 
had wooed Christine. He knew very well 
that he was acting shabbily in not sharing 
with his faithful accomplice some of the 
shining louis d’ ors that distended his wallet. 
But the knowledge brought him no shame. 
He had broken with Le Grignac, and might 
not be so rich again soon. It must be con- 
fessed that Captain Wallace’s funds were in 
rather precarious condition, for gaming, 
though a very speedy method of getting 
money, was not always sure and reliable. 
“Tf the child had not died!’ he said to 
himself, with a curse. Buta great many 
times over he had cursed the horses that 
had run over her, the nurse whose careless- 
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ness had allowed them to do so, and Le 
Grignac, who, with hypocritic condolence, 
had come to him with the story on his re- 
turn from his trip to England. But that 
had been of no avail, and he was to see the 
coveted Beauchamp property pass away to 
strange hands. 

**Why not woo the Beauchamp heiress?” 
Marie had said, mockingly. Why not? It 
would be a splendid revenge upou them all 
if he could—upon Marie, who had taken 
such a vivid pleasure in taunting him; upon 
St. John who, perhaps, might put in a 
claim of his own. The more the captain 
considered this plan, the more attractive and 
feasible it grew. He was still handsome, 
and might pass for young, and in his own 
resources he had boundless confidence. At 
any rate, he had nothing to lose, but much 
to gain by the move, The result of the 
captain’s cogitations was seen in his starting 
for Calais by rail that very night. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


THE DEAD SUMMER. 
BY WILLIAM W. LONG. 


Gone is the sweet young Springtime, 
With the violets on her brow; 

And her golden bloom and rich perfume 
Are only a memory now. 
O, the merry notes of her songsters, 
And the violet blue of her eyes, 

Have passed with her bowers of lovely flowers— 
With the rosy tint of her skies. 

But ere we bowed in mourning, 
And ere our eyes were wet, 

Came a fairer queen with statelier mien, 
And took from our hearts regret. 


The fair, bright, beautiful Summer 
Came in with her fragrant bloom; 
And the cowslip died by the brooklet’s side, 
And we shed no tear o’er its tomb. 
She brought from the halls of Flora 
Buds, and blossoms, and leaves; 
And lightly she pranced where sunlight danced 
Mid the corn and ripening sheaves. 
And her lavish hand was laden 
With gifts that Spring had not seen, 
And we bent to greet this lady sweet, 
And called her our chosen queen. 
Parkersburg, West Va., 1876. 


We called her our fair young lover, 
And rambled by her side, 
Through the misty haze of her sunny days, 
Ere the light of her love had died. 
Where the elders grew by the river; 
Where the white rose gleamed like snow; 
Through greenwood glen and mossy fen, 
O’er brake and valley low. 
O, our hearts were filled with rapture, 
And olus caught the flow, 
As he bent to kiss with a lover’s bliss 
The roses in their glow. 


But a blight fell on her beauty, 
Like shade at the fall of night—- 

Like the sun that dies in the evening skies 
She faded away from our sight. 

Already the leaves are falling, 
And nature sobs in pain, 

As Autumn’s blast comes gliding past, 
With its frost and chilling rain. 

But we know, O sweet dead Summer! 
You will wake again from your tomb; 
And a light will rise in your radiant eyes, 

And clothe you again in bloom. 


Leonie De Armand. 
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A STORY OF OLD VIRGINIA, 


BY ADA L. 


CHAPTER I. 


CARLTON, my son!” 

He was very busy at his writing-desk, 
but with the quick deference to my slight- 
est wish he has always shown, he left his 
work and came quickly to my side. 

‘What is it, mother mine?’ with the 
handsome head almost touching my shoul- 
der. 

** Your eyes are clearer than mine, dear 
—will you read this letter Henry has just 
brought me?”’ 

He took it from me, and, with one arm 
about me, knelt before the glowing fire, and 
read with ease what had been but a blur of 
ink to my failing sight. 

** Dear, dear Helen,”’ were the first words 
of the letter, and my heart gave a great 
bound as I wondered what one of my girl- 
hood friends yet lived to call me Helen, but 
I listened in silence. ‘* You will no doubt 
be greatly surprised when you see this, but 
my old trust in you has not wavered 
through all these years, and I know you will 
receive and read it kindly for the sake of 
her you once loved, and who loved you so 
dearly — your playmate, schoolmate and 
friend—poor Laura Lee; who, lying here in 
this far-off Spanish land, knowing that 
death is very near, can think of no one to 
whom she would rather trust her orphan 
child than to you, whose true fond heart 
she knows so well. Yes, Helen, Iam dying 
—dying alone, with my husband’s grave be- 
fore my eyes, and a pair of clinging childish 
arms about my neck. Will you take her, 
Helen? I cannot write more—the letters 
swim before my eyes—O—” And here the 
wavering lines ceased, and my tears were 
falling fast, for I knew that Laura had died 
before the feeble hand could trace another 
word. But the letter was finished by a 
coarser manly hand, Carlton said, and told 
us that by papers found among poor Lau- 
ra’s effects, it was found that she had willed 
her child, who had no near relatives living, 
tome. ‘And in accordance with her wish- 

es,” wrote the lawyer, ** we will send the 
child by the next steamer to New York 
city, in trusty hands. Madame De Armand 
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was, as you know, of immense wealth, and 
her child is therefore an heiress. Madame 
Girard will find the child in the care of Ful- 
len and Co., in New York, where her Amer- 
ican fortune is invested.”’ 

And that was all. With a quick move- 
ment Carlton sprang to his feet and com- 
menced a rapid walk back and forth through 
the room, sure evidence with him of dis- 
tress and trouble; while I, leaning my head 
upon my hand, while my tears fell fast and 
thick, went back in memory to the halcyon 
days of my girlhood, when there was no 
friend dearer to my heart than sweet Laura 
Lee. Together, as children, we had romped 
and played through the dim old woods of 
our ancestral Virginian homes; together we 
had grown up, each the only child of loving 
parents, whose object in life was but to 
make us happy; and together we had gone 
to the ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Boarding-School ”’ 
in Richmond, where, after our two years’ 
course was nearly ended, and we were pre- 
paring for home and society, Laura aston- 
ished and grieved her friends by an elope- 
ment with our Professor of Languages, 
Carlos De Armand, whose sad dark eyes 
and handsome foreign face had carried her 
young heart by storm. I was her confidante 
through all; and though my less romantic 
head wondered at the infatuation that could 
throw to the winds home, friends and wealth 
for a penniless lover, my heart was too loyal 
to betray its trust. And besides, I knew 
Carlos to be in every way, except in worldly 
position, worthy of the prize he had won. 
Her parents never forgave her. Her moth- 
er, a proud haughty woman, whose life had 
been centred in Laura, died soon after the 
elopement, I shall always believe of a 
broken heart; and not many years after- 
ward Harold Lee was thrown from his 
horse and instantly killed, without time to 
make the will that was to disinherit his 
only child. Laura had long ere this sailed 
with her husband to his home in Spain, 
where they had lived ever since, in poverty 
almost, until her father’s death gave into 
her hands his vast wealth. Before my own 
marriage our correspondence had been reg- 
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ular and frequent, but after that, as with 
every one, new ties claimed my love and 
attention, and it was only now and then 
that we wrote. In the quiet happiness of 
my married life, with my band of rosy chil- 
dren about me, how my heart ached for 
Laura, when each letter would bring the 
announcement either of the birth or death 
of her children, who were none of them 
spared to her beyond their second year. 
Ah,and how much more could and did I 
sympathize with her when death came be- 
neath my roof with merciless hand, and in 
two short weeks made three graves in the 
old grass-grown churchyard, and three 
empty chairs about our fireside, leaving me 
only two, my eldest and my youngest born 
—my noble manly Carlton, with his father’s 
eyes and hair, who had been my boy ten 
happy years, and the little one who lay in 
my arms, and scarce had seen as many days. 

Fifteen years ago I wrote to Laura of our 
sad bereavement, and received in return 
one of her tenderest, most sympathetic let- 
ters, announcing, too, the birth of another 
child—“A little girl, whom, in fear and 
trembling, we have named for you and my 
husband’s mother—Helen Leonie.” 

Two years after our letters crossed each 
other, telling the saddest news a woman’s 
pen can tell, the death of our husbands; 
and I had not heard from Laura until to- 
night. These memories and many more 
were making my heart ache, when Carlton 
stopped in his rapid walk and laid his hand 
gently on my shoulder. 

“The poor little girl, mother! We will 
bring her home to Girard Hall, will we 
not?” 

“‘Certainly, my dear,” I said. ‘In 
thinking of the mother I had forgotten the 
ehild.”” And then, as my boy knelt beside 
me again, I told him all that I have told the 
reader. 

While we were talking and planning for 
poor Laura’s child, a merry peal of sleigh- 
bells at the door warned us that Birdie and 
her friend had arrived, and Carlton went 
out tu assist them. I followed to the win- 
dow, for I am never as happy as when 
looking at my children, Mabel would not 
come in, but shook her head, with its bur- 
den of tawny curls, merrily at Carlton’s in- 
vitatica, while the great eyes glowed and a 
flush cf color crept into the fair cheek. 

“No! no! Mr. Girard,’’ said the musical 
voice, “‘ You must not tempt me! The 
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ponies and their mistress must be at home 
in fifteen minutes, or the whole Vere plan- 
tation will be in an uproar. Good-by, dar- 
ling!’ And with a kiss for Birdie, and one 
thrown to me from the tips of her fingers, a 
graceful bow for Carlton, she gathered up 
the reins in her little gloved hands, and the 
ponies dashed away over the frozen snow, 
the mistress’s glowing drapery and floating 
plumes making the whole equipage look like 
some tropical bird as it was lost in the dis- 
tance. Carlton, with his sister on his arm, 
stood looking after it, with the flush on his 
cheek and the gleam in his eye that told my 
mother heart all too plainly that my boy’s 
first love was no longer mine—that his 
heart, whether she knew it or not, was in 
the hands of this beautiful, graceful woman, 
whose appellation ‘‘ Queen of Hearts” was 
well deserved and royally worn. It was 
nothing more than I expected, and I should 
have rejoiced, for no one knew better than 
I what a sacrifice it was for Carlton Girard 
to give up his ambitious dreams of distinc- 
tion and honor in his chosen profession, 
that of a soldier, and settle down here at 
Girard Hall, simply because it would have 
broken his mother’s heart to see him go. 
I knew all this, and ought to have rejoiced 
that some recompense had come to him at 
last. But I could not, someway. One rea- 
son was, that with all Mabel Vere’s beauty 
and bewitching ways, there was something 
about the girl I could not like. Her man- 
ner toward me was perfect in its gentle def- 
erence and respect; my warm-hearted Birdie 
almost worshipped the girl, who, although 
several years her senior, made of the child 
both friend and companion; and my boy 
loved her. Yet I could not like her. 

Well, I have rambled on in my old-wo- 
manish way, and left Carlton and Birdie 
standing at the door until I know my reader 
is weary. They did stand there until I 
called them to come in, for the twilight was 
falling, and the night coming on cold and 
windy. Then, as the marble steps were 
damp and cold, Carlton caught his sister in 
his arms, in spite of her laughing protest, 
and ran in with her to my fire. She was 
full of life, and gave us a glowing descrip- 
tion of her ride with Mabel, who was every- 
thing that was sweet and beautiful. 

I waited until she had somewhat quieted 
down, and to more quickly produce this 
most desirable state, I had taken the golden 
head in my lap; then I had Carlton read 
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her the letter I had received, and told her 
myself all about my friend Laura. She was 
very quiet while I talked, and once or twice 
I saw a glittering tear gather in the violet 
eyes; but when I finished by telling her 
that her brother was going to start the very 
next day to bring the little girl home with 
him, in her joyous enthusiasm she sprang 
up, almost upsetting my chair and me. 

**O mamma! O brother! How glad, glad, 
glad Iam! You don’t know how I have 
wanted a sister! O, I wonder how she 
looks! Haven’t you her mother’s picture, 
mamma—and how old will she be?” 

so many questions ina breath!’ said 


her brother, pulling her down on his knee. - 


“Don’t you want me to go right off to- 
night? or will you let me wait until 
morning? You’ll be sixteen years old your 
next birthday, little sis, and really must be 
more dignified.’’ 

‘* Must I take Mabel for a pattern, brother 
mine? If you had done your duty by me, 
I shouldn’t be sisterless now!’ 

He stopped the saucy mouth with a kiss, 
and she turned to me. 

“But how old is she, mamma—don’t 
you know?”’ 

**Look in the escritoire there, Birdie, 
and hand me the packet of letters tied with 
blue ribbon,’’? was my answer. 

She sprang to obey me, and then with the 
freedom of a petted child, stood looking 
over my shoulder. The evening was passed 
reading those dear old letters, and talking 
about the new inmate of our quiet home. 

“‘And she is just my age,’ said Birdie, 
when we read the letter announcing her 
birth. ‘* I wonder what she calls herself— 
Helen or Leonie?” 

** Leonie, of course, her Spanish father 
called her,”’ said I, 

‘*Tam going to write her a note and tell 
her just how glad I shall be to have her 
ome.” And, impetuous in everything, she 
got her writing-desk then and there and 
wrote the note. 

Then it was time for family prayer, and 
when the family servants filed in one by one 
into the spacious room, and my boy devoutly 
bent his dear head above his father’s Bible 
and prayer-book, my heart bowed at the 
throne, not only in supplication for my own 
children, but for our orphaned Leonie. 
Carlton left us before dawn the next day 
for New York. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue week of Carlton’s absence passed all 
too slowly for both of us. Birdie thought 
or dreamed of nothing else but her “‘new 
sister,” as she called Leonie; and even I, 
old as Iam, was somewhat excited when 
the telegram from Carlton came—‘‘ Meet 
us on Tuesday at the depot.’’ That even- 
ing Mabel was over, and Birdie told her all 
about Leonie, then took us both up stairs 
to show us the room she had been busy all 
the week fitting up for her. It was next 
her own, and both were perfect gems in their 
way—Birdie’s all rosewood and blue, the 
other rosewood and crimson. 

**Why crimson?”’ asked Mabel. 

*T don’t know,” said Birdie, just the 
least bit embarrassed. ‘‘But as she is 
Spanish, you know, I thought she must be 
brunette. I do hope she is, for I am so 
tired of blue eyes, and Carlton does so ad- 
mire dark beauty.” 

Embarrassed more than ever by this last 
unlucky speech, which was by no means 
flattering to our very fair visitor, Birdie 
stopped short; while with the faint sneer 
that I have often seen distort her pretty 
mouth when anything is said or done she 
does not like, Mabel said: 

**T predict you will be greatly disappoint- 
ed in your little Spaniard. Spanish women 
are not all beautiful. All J have ever seen 
were swarthy creatures.” 

Provoked out of my usual politeness, I 
interrupted her with: 

**Leonie’s mother was called the most 
beautiful brunette in Virginia in her day, 
and came of a family of beauties; while 
her father was the handsomest man I ever 
saw.” 

Then I left the girls together, and went 
down to my quiet room, to get over my un- 
reasonable vexation. But why should Mabel 
Vere try to disparage a girl whom she had 
never seen? My heart answered me: 

** Because of the overweening vanity 
that rules her, and will not bear the praises 
of any other living creature’s beauty; and 
the greedy grasp for power, that she fears 
another will share with her. O, woe for 
my poor boy’s happiness!’ 

When the eventful evening came, much 
to Birdie’s chagrin a cold rain was falling, 
and neither of us could go to the depot; so 
she passed the time in walking from the fire 
to the window, and back again, speculating 
upon the probable looks and manners of the 
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expected one. By-and-by, when she had 
worn out her restlessness and sank down 
on the floor, with her head buried in my 
lap, in the sweet babyish way she had not 
yet overcome, something, I do not know 
what, led us to talking of the dear ones 
gone before; and thus engaged, with the 
storm roaring outside, we heard nothing, 
until Carlton opened the door of our room, 
with a slender figure robed in black upon 
his arm, Even before I had kissed my 
boy, I folded the child in my warm em- 
brace. There was something very appealing 
in the clasp of the arms about my neck, 
and the little hand that put back the veil 
was trembling with emotion. I am an old 
woman, and have seen many beautiful faces 
in my time, but never one more radiantly 
beautiful than the one then disclosed to 
our view. I cannot describe it, but its prin- 
cipal charm was in the wondrous eyes, 
now softened with tears. Travel-worn and 
weary, there was no color now in the dark 
cheeks, but the lips were red and tremu- 
lous. When I released her she turned with 
a quick graceful motion to Birdie, and the 
two mingled their tears and caresses to- 
gether, Then Carlton took me in his strong 
arms and carried me to my sofa, and coy- 
ered my face with kisses; and when we 
looked up the children were gone, while up 
stairs we heard the soft murmur of girlish 
voices. 

** 1s she not lovely, my son?’’ 

His face kindled. 

‘* Wait, mother, until you see her again! 
There is something absolutely bewildering 
about the girl. I cannot make up my mind 
as to what she is—child or woman.”’ 

It was something strange to hear my 
quiet self-possessed boy talking this way, 
and I gave him a questioning look. 

**T found her,’’ he went on, ‘at one of 
the finest mansions on Fifth Avenue. I 
sent up my card to her, and, mother, she 
received me like a queen! Can it be she is 
no older than our Birdie? There was not a 
trace of childish awkwardness or embarrass- 
ment about her; but she was as calm and 
self-possessed as any woman of twenty-five. 
You have no idea, from her appearance 
this evening, how much haughty pride can 
lurk in her every feature. There was noth- 
ing assumed in this, either; it seemed to be 
her natural manner. She seemed to be 


studying me, and her decision must have 
been favorable, for when I called again she 
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was as different as possible—affectionate, 
childlike and confiding, and has been so all 
the journey. It cannot seem possible that 
she is but sixteen years of age.’’ 

*“You must remember the climate, my 
son, and how soon these Spanish women 
mature, She is very beautiful, at all 
events,” I said, ringing the bell for a ser- 
vant, whom I sent to tell Miss De Armand 
that, as there was an hour before dinner, 
she had better rest before dressing. Then 
Carlton went to his room, and I remained 
alone, thinking with a strange fascination 
of Leonie—of the great starry black eyes, 
with their mystical depths—the slender 
swaying figure, the red tremulous mouth— 
so like her mother, and yet so different. 

Thus the hour passed away, and I was 
roused by footsteps on the stairs, and the 
girls entered the room together, Even then 
I could not help exclaiming, ‘* What a con- 
trast!’ Birdie, in her simple home dress of 
blue merino, with the dainty frill of lace at 
the white neck and slender wrists; with her 
golden hair falling unbound over her shoul- 
ders; and Leonie, in a dress of some soft 
lustreless black goods, with a diamond pin 
fastening the crape collar about the proud 
throat; and the black glossy hair wound in 
a massive braid about the small head. The 
half hour’s sleep which Birdie said she had 
taken as sweetly as a tired child, had 
brought to the dark cheek a glow like that 
in the heart of a royal damask rose; and the 
lips that had trembled so were now curved 
in an irradiating smile, as she knelt’ at my 
side and held them up for my greeting. 

“You will love me for my mother's 
sake,’ murmured the sweet voice. 

‘For your own as well, darling,’ I an- 
swered. But the little hand fluttered to my 
lips. 

“Don’t say that,’’ she pleaded, “ until 
you know me better, for I am not lovable 
at times.”’ 

“And how about your loving me?” I 
asked, playfully. 

**Loving you!’ she repeated. ‘“‘ Why, 
ever since I could lisp my mother’s name 
yours has gone with it, as next dearest, 
next best; then came my sister Birdie.” 
And she clasped her closer. 

“And am I entirely left out?’ asked 
Carlton, who had entered the room unob- 
served, 

She sprang up with the frank impulsive- 
ness of a child, and gave him her hand. 
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. “I did not know you,” she said, “ and 
had to get acquainted, you know. But you 
are my brother, and of course I love you, 
too.” This last a little shyly, with a faint 
blush and a sudden drooping of the long 
lashes, that was indescribably charming. 

We were all perfectly delighted with her, 
and all through that first evening, and the 
many happy days that followed, I found 
myself wondering how Carlton could have 
thought her proud and womanly. She was 
such a perfect child, gliding through the 
house and grounds, and even the negro 
quarters, with a swift birdlike motion, find- 
ing so many things that were new and 
strange, and often laughing gleefully over 
her own ignorance. She was very quiet, 
and sad, too, at times; and then she would 
leave Birdie and come into my room, and, 
with her head in Birdie’s place upon my 
knee, talk to me for hours, with tears and 
sobs, of her mother, and never grew weary 
hearing my stories of our childhood. Then 
Birdie would dance into the room, with 
some long description of a new place in the 
old rambling house, where Leonie must go 
forthwith; and with the quick turning from 
grief to joy that marked her nature, her 
step would be as light, and her voice as 
merry as Birdie’s own, as they flew away 
together. 

Carlton had long superintended Birdie’s 
education, as I, in my foolish weakness, 
could not bear to send her away from me to 
school; and after Leonie had been there a 
week, I told him he must take her in hand 
also. She smiled a little proudly, but went 
with him into the library, where he said he 
was just going “to talk to her, to find out 
what she knew.’”’ In acouple of hours he 
brought her back to my room, with a queer 
look on bis face. 

‘If anybody teaches your new daughter, 
Mrs. Girard,’’ he said, with the bow of a 
college professor, ‘‘ it will not be your son! 
You ask my reasons? Because, forsooth, 
she is already beyond me. J should be 
pupil instead of mentor.” 

After she had gone he told me that what 
he said was strictly true; he had been as- 
tonished by her acquaintance with the arts 
and sciences, into which he had but “ dip- 
ped,” as he said, ‘‘And she is almosta 
perfect linguist. I expected that, from what 
you told me; but how came so young a girl 
with a better and deeper education than 
most of our college seniors?” 


“She had been in aconvent since her 
twelfth year, she told me,”’ I said. “And 
you know their standard is much higher 
than that of our girls’ schools, and their 
regimen stricter. Birdie goes wild over the 
ornamental part of her education, too.’’ 

**She is very lovable, too, isn’t she?’’ he 
said, ‘*She has such a warm generous dis- 
position, with yet such a stable foundation 
for it. We cannot help loving her and being 
proud of her!’ 

There was such warmth in his tohes, and 
so earnest a love for the girl shining in his 
eyes, that my heart bounded with the 
thought, ‘‘ Perhaps he will love her differ- 
ently after a while, and she will be my 
daughter instead of Mabel Vere.” But his 
very next words put all such fancies to 
flight. 

**You know where I was last night, 
mother?” he asked, with a blush likea 
girl’s on his cheek. ‘I want to tell you, 
because I have never had a secret from my 
mother, that Mabel has promised to be my 
wife. Can you love her as a daughter?” 

My heart was heavy as lead, but I could 
not bear to cloud the happiness of his face 
with one warning or dissenting word, and 
so I did all I could—stopped and kissed the 
broad high forehead, with a ‘*‘God bless 
you and Mabel both, my son!’ and he left 
me, 

Then how I wept! I could hardly tell 
why, for certainly I knew nothing against 
the girl; but to me her very smile was false, 
and the ring of her voice untrue, andI 
trembled for my boy. Birdie was half wild 
with joy over the engagement, and Leonie 
very anxious to see her ** brother’s choice,” 
she said; but I thought—I may have been 
mistaken—but I thought there was a sadder 
light in her eyes after this, Then when 
Mabel came, a few days after, for the first 
time, I saw the cold hauteur that Carlton 
had spoken of in her manner. It was like 
drawing a mask over the bright beauty we 
had been accustomed to, but she was even 
more beautiful in her stateliness, 

**Is she not splendid?’ whispered Birdie 
to her friend, as Leonie withdrew. 

‘*She is handsome,”’ said Mabel, care- 
lessly. *‘‘ But gracious! she has the airs of 
a grand duchess, at least.” 

Just what I expected. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 

How swiftly that happy winter flew by! 
It was very severe, outsiders said, and the 
snowdrifts deeper than ever before in the 
memory of the * oldest inhabitants; but 
we felt none of its ice and chill at Girard 
Hall. Leonie’s coming was like the infu- 
sion of new blood into our veins, and all 
over the house she was life and light. Every 
one on the place, from Carlton down to the 
least ‘‘ pickaninny,’”’ whose eyes she made 
to glisten with her gifts, as he danced to the 
wild music she made on her own grand 
piano, adored her; and Birdie even grew 
cold toward her favorite Mabel, because of 
her disparaging remarks of her sister. Ma- 
bel was with usa great deal, and I tried 
hard to love her as I wanted to love my 
son’s wife, until one night toward the close 
of the winter. Shall I ever forget it? We 
had invited a few of the neighboring young 
folks to a small social party, just to get 
Leonie acquainted with them before her 
real debut into society, and Mabel came 
over early in the afternoon. The girls 
dressed up stairs, and came down for my 
inspection and Carlton’s —Leonie in the 
pure white that became her so well, with 
its trimmings of rich lace that had been her 
mother’s mother’s. Birdie had dressed her 
hair, I knew, for it hung in heavy curls to 
her waist, and nestled at one side wasa 
white rose Birdie had been nursing into 
beauty for weeks. Birdie was in her favor- 
ite blue silk, and the two—as one of our 
gallant neighbor lads had christened them, 
“the Ruby and the Pearl ’’—looked very 
beautiful as they stood together. Evidently 
Carlton thought so, as he passed an arm 
round each, and kissed each blooming 
cheek, then clasped about each slender 
throat his gifts—a necklace of pearls for 
Birdie, of rubies for Leonie. Birdie went 
off in raptures, kissing her brother over and 
over again for hers, while Leonie stood si- 
lent, the color coming and going in her oval 
cheeks. Then Carlton said: 

“Are you going to thank me, little sister?” 

“*How?” she stammered. ‘‘ How can I?” 

“Even as your sister did,’ he said, 
laughingly. And with a sudden graceful 
movement, ghe raised her lips to his. 

Just at this moment Mabel entered the 
room. I saw the covert sneer on her lip, 
and so was not unprepared for her answer 
when Carlton asked her, a few moments 
later, when, as he thought, there was no one 
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near but his mother, “ if the little Spaniard 
was not beautiful?” 

“Very,” she said. ‘And very demon- 
strative of her affection for one who is really 
no relation, and whom she knows to be al- 
most a married man.”’ 

**Mabel!” said Carlton, with a grieved 
look on his face, and almost sternly. 

Then I saw what neither of them did—a 
little figure in white move away from the 
deep bay window, with the head bowed on 
the clasped hands. 

From that night Leonie’s manner toward 
Carlton changed so greatly that even Birdie 
noticed it. She never stood now with her 
hand on his shoulder, looking at book or 
engraving, as Birdie did, or gave him a 
good-night kiss with the rest, and grew even 
reserved and cold in his presence. He, not 
having the clue that I had, wondered greatly 
at the change, and often spoke to me about 
it; but feeling that I had the girl’s secret in 
my keeping, I told him nothing, for I knew 
that the child, with all her ardent woman’s 
heart, loved Carlton, not with a sister’s 
love; and though I knew, by my boy’s sad- 
dened face, that the veil of enchantment 
imagination had woven about his idol was. 
gradually being torn away by her own care- 
less hand, showing all the deformity of sel- 
fishness and vanity beneath, I knew that 
Carlton still loved Mabel, and was bound to 
her by every tie of honor, and I saw only 
trouble — trouble for us all. Alas, how 
much greater was the trouble than even I 
had dreamed! 

The summer passed away even as the 
winter had done, calmly, and, to all out- 
ward appearance, happily, though my son’s 
face grew sadder and graver, and Leonie’s 
sad quiet hours, when she only wanted me, 
came more often. She never talked to me, 
but she knew I knew, and that there was 
sympathy in the clasp of my hand! The 
hours flew swiftly and joyously by. There 
were innumerable picnics, excursions, etc., 
for our young people. Leonie seemed to 
enjoy them all very much, and was very 
much admired. There was more than one 
of our Virginia youths whose heart was be- 
neath the little feet of our beautiful Span- 
iard, but she walked lightly on, unconscious 
of it all. 

In the midst of our festivities there came 
to mar them a confirmation of the vague 
rumors of war we had heard—a war between 
brothers—North and South. I remember 
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the first evening we thought seriously of it. 
It was the night of Leonie’s seventeenth 
birthday, and I had chosen it for my girl’s 
debut. At my request she laid aside her 
heavy mourning, and appeared that even- 
ing in a trailing ruby silk, with a fall of her 
rare old lace about it, and looked like a pic- 
ture. The evening was a gay one, and I 
enjoyed it thoroughly from my divan in the 
corner. Everywhere a murmur of admira- 
tion followed my beautiful girls, who shared 
the belleship of the occasion. I noticed 
with a pang of keenest pain, here and there 
a gray uniform mingling with the silks and 
tarletans, and could not repress a shudder 
when one of these gray coats approached 
my son. Once in the evening something 
was wrong with the music, and the dancers 
were left standing on the floor a few mo- 
ments. Leonie and her partner, a fine- 
looking man, with shoulder straps and 
brass buttons, stood so near me I could not 
avoid hearing their conversation. 

‘But what must the South do, Miss De 
Armand?” said the co onel. 

“Do?” she said, lifting her eyes to his, 
haughtily. ‘‘Arm every man and boy in 
her borders, and march against the in- 
vader!’ 

Her voice rang like a bugle-call. 

**Tt’s all very well to talk that way, Miss 
Leonie,” said Mabel, who stood near on 
Carlton’s arm. ‘ But for my part, I prefer 
peace and ease. What will the women and 
children do when your men and boys are all 
armed and gone?” 

** Show the world that they are not un- 
worthy their mothers of the Revolution. I 
do not believe in the degeneracy of the 
times so prated of, Colonel C. I believe 
that no true Southerner, man or woman, 
will be cowardly enough to hold aloof from 
the struggle now, We only needed rousing.” 

“JT don’t think you needed that,’’ he 
said. And just then the band struck up 
and they moved away, the last words I 
heard being Mabel’s sarcastic ‘‘ Miss De 
Armand has a touch of heroies to-night.” 
But I could not forget how Carlton’s face 
lighted up while Leonie was speaking, and 
my heart was heavy with foreboding. 

All the next day, with a sad heart I no- 
ticed that Carlton never came near my 
room, and his eye shunned me when we 
met. Neither Birdie nor Leonie said any- 
thing to me of the topic of the night before, 
but I knew their hearts were as heavy as 


mine. In the evening we were sitting 
round the fire—Birdie in her favorite posi- 
tion, the bright head in my lap, and Leo- 
nie’s clear voice filling the room as she read 
to us from Schiller. Ah me! I remember so 
well! It was ‘‘ The Battle’? she chose that 
night, her dark face glowing with enthusi- 
asm as she read. She had grown more 
beautiful than ever, I thought, looking at 
her in the soft mellow light of the lamp. 
Suddenly Carlton came in, and the book 
fell with a ringing sound on the marble 
table, while 1 saw with amazement that the 
girl was trembling all over. 

**Mother,”’ my boy said, coming to my 
side, and speaking with difficulty—“‘ mother 
—you must give your soldier boy your 
blessing before he goes,”’ 

That was all, and there was no need for 
more. I knew well then that I must lose 
him. 

I sat very still for a few moments, then 
was roused by a low cry from Birdie. Turn- 
ing to my boy, I clasped him to my bosom 
and held him there as I had done in his 
babyheod. bless my soldier boy!’ 
was all I could say just then. Our Birdie 
clasped her brother about the neck, sobbing 
piteously, ‘‘O brother! my brother! why 
need you go?” 

** Why, little sister, you would not have 
your brother a coward?” And he took her 
in his arms and soothed her into calmness, 
Then he turned to Leonie. ‘‘ What does 
my other sister say?”’ 

She was standing looking down at us, 
with a strange misty light in her eyes; but 
as he took both her hands in his, and forced 
her to look up at him, she burst into pas- 
sionate tears, and without a word ran out 
of the room. I knew then as well as if they 
told me that in that one glance each read 
the other’s heart, and knew at once how 
deep and hopeless their love for each other 
was. She was gone but a few minutes, 
however, when we heard her light step on 
the stair, and she came into the room, bear- 
ing in her hand a sword, so bright and glit- 
tering that it took my very breath to see it. 
It was an old-fashioned Spanish weapon of 
almost priceless value, the hilt and scabbard 
gleaming with jewels, 

*“*ITcount no one worthier to wear my 
brave grandfather’s sword than my dear 
brother,’’ she said, simply. ‘* Will he take 
it with Leonie’s love?” 

He did not dare to kiss her cheek or take 
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her in his arms, as he longed to do; he 
could only clasp her hand and look the love 
he could not speak. O, how in the midst 
of my own anguish, I pitied these two poor 
children in the days that followed! Watch- 
ing Carlton struggling between love and 
duty, and suffering more because he saw, as 
I did, how pale Leonie’s cheek was growing 
with the contest in her own bosom. 

We were very busy getting him ready, 
and tried in loving work to forget our trou- 
ble. If it had not been for Leonie we would 
surely have broken down during those last 
days; but the brave unselfish girl hid her 
own grief to comfort ours, and I could only 
guess at the sleepless tearful nights that 
left her eyes so heavy. 

The last evening Carlton came home 
early from Vere Lodge, and I noticed how 
haggard and unhappy he looked as he 
passed us where we were packing his trunk, 
and I could not help following him to his 
room. He was kneeling by his bedside, his 
head bowed in his hands, and his strong 
frame shaken with sobs. I put my arms 
around him, and, as in his boyhood, he told 
me all. 

*T went to see Mabel to-night, mother, 
hoping for the best, and found her ina 
room full of other officers, dispensing smiles 
as lavishly to one as another. O mother! 
mother! in all this terrible trouble she has 
had no thought of anything but self; and 
actually said this evening that she congrat- 
ulated herself on the war, since it made the 
neighborhood so much livelier. Well,” he 
went on, in a dry hard voice, ‘“‘I got a few 
moments alone with her, and humbled my- 
self enough to ask to be released from our 
engagement, giving as a reason that I no 
longer loved her. Mother! she, a woman, 
a Virginian lady, refused to release me! and 
gloried in her triumph, giving as her rea- 
son, not that she loved me, but that she 
hated Leonie, and knew that I loved her! 
0 mother, pray for your boy!’ And weep- 
ing the while, I did pray for him—prayed 
until peace came to both our hearts, and 
‘we were strangely comforted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next morning, in the gray light of 
the early dawn, we gathered on the piazza 
to watch our soldier off. Though my heart 
seemed dying within me, I tried to keep a 
cheerful face until he was gone, but Birdie 
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was prostrate with grief—hardly able to 
stand upon her trembling feet. Leonie was 
strangely gay, with a weird gleam in her 
dusky eyes. As Carlton kissed his sister 
good-by, he half led half carried her over to 
where Leonie and I were standing, and said 
in a husky voice, ‘‘ Leonie, remember that I 
leave them both in your care—in your 
care—’"’ 

She looked up at him with a strange 
mirthless laugh that jarred upon my every 
nerve, and made Birdie’s sad blue eyes look 
up at her as if she thought her crazy, and 
said, ‘‘ Is not that strange.”’ 

**No,” he said. ‘‘ You are able to take 
care of them—good-by, my mother. God 
bless and keep you—good-by, Leonie!’’ and 
he was gone. 

Leonie rushed past us into the house and 
on into the library without a tear in her 
burning eyes, and I took Birdie into my 
room, where we mingled our tears and sobs 
together. After a while I[ thought of 
Leonie, and wondering that she had not 
come to us went to seek her. As I opened 
the library door I stumbled and almost fell 
over the lifeless unconscious form lying 
there just as she had fallen when she re- 
laxed her iron command of nerve and mind 
when there was no further need for it. It 
was long before she recovered—then she 
bitterly reproached herself. ‘He told me 
to take care of you,’’ she would say over 
and over again. 

The days, and weeks, and months that 
followed seemed verily to move on leaden 
wings. Of course there were often letters 
from Carlton—at last the news that his 
corps was ordered ** to the front,’’ and his 
letters came to be but descriptions of battles, 
and our lives were feverish with anxiety. 
Six months passed away thus, and then the 
Southern force that had hitherto been in 
charge of our county were ordered away 
and we were left at the mercy of each new- 
comer. The first dreaded ‘‘ Yankees’ who 
swept to our door were truly gentlemen, 
who bivouacked upon the lawn and gave us 
no trouble. But when we marshalled the 
hands from the quarters next morning, 
more than half of them had gone with their 
deliverers! ‘* Let us be thankful these are 
left,’’ said Leonie, with a rueful smile, as 
she sent them off to their work again. Dear 
child, what should we have done without 
her? She was the ruling spirit of the house 
—ever cheerful and even gay herself, and 
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making us smile in spite of ourselves with 
her ready wit. Birdie had moved about the 
house since her brother left us, the very 
shadow of herself. She had always been 
delicate, never strong, and I did not become 
uneasy about her, until I noticed how cease- 
lessly Leonie watched her and cared for her. 
In my selfish sorrow over my boy's absence, 
I had not noticed the wasted form and the 
hectic flush on her pallid cheek. Our dar- 
ling never complained, but often gently re- 
proached her sister for her care. ‘* You will 
tire yourself all out, darling, for me.’’ 

**That’s my mission, don't you know?” 
Leonie would say, merrily. ‘‘ Captain 
Girard would haunt me in my dreams if I 
did not take good care of you.” 

Mabel never came to see us now, but we 
often heard through the servants of balls 
and dinner parties at Vere Lodge, for both 
Federal and Confederate, and Mabel, still 
** Queen of Hearts”? among them. Birdie 
never spoke her name—she had long ago 
fallen from her high place in my girl’s 
heart, 

As the days went on I grewso anxious 
about my child, that I gradually resigned 
the entire management of our reduced 
household into Leonie’s hands, and gave all 
my time to Birdie. I wrote to Carlton, tell- 
ing him our fears about his sister, and ask- 
ing him tocome home. He answered on 
the eve of an engagement: ‘‘ The demand 
for men is so urgent, mother dear, that I 
cannot leave just now—a better day is com- 
ing soon though, darlings—Be of good 
cheer.” 

Leonie and I read this letter with faces 
averted from each other. We had not dared 
to tell him our worst fears, for we had not 
yet confessed them even to ourselves; but 
as we finished the letter our eyes involun- 
tarily turned toward the sofa where Birdie 
lay asleep—in a slumber so like death—my 
gentle blue-eyed darling, with her waxen 
hands clasped over her bosom under the 
veil of golden hair. While we looked, 
there came to our startled ears the clatter 
of a horse’s feet in the yard below. Leonie 
sprang to the window and I followed, as she 
threw it open. A colored boy from the 
quarters was there on a mule without sad- 
dle or bridle, his face of an ashy paleness. 

**What is the matter, Nick?” called 
Leonie. 

“*O bress my soul, Miss Leo! De Yan- 
kees is acomin’ shore dis time,dey’1l kill us,”’ 


**Stop there!’ imperatively now, ‘‘ Where 
are they? Quick!” 

**Down at Massa Vere’s, Miss Mabel 
done sent me to tell yer.” 

**Put that mule up, Nick, and then come 
here,” she said, coolly. Then to me, 
** Mother,” she called meso always now, 
“itis nearly five miles to Colonel Vere’s, 
you know—fortunately our valuables are 
all safely hid, and I can make almost every- 
thing secure before they get here. So don’t 
be alarmed ;”’ and she ran out of the room. 
‘*T defy them now she said triumphantly 
when she returned. ‘ They will find noth- 
ing more valuable here than our own pre- 
cious selves. Have you wakened Birdie?” 


‘As she stooped above her, I saw the handle 


of one of a pair of pistols Carlton had given 
her the summer before, in her belt, ‘‘ We 
had better go up stairs;’’ and hardly had we 
reached the upper room, when the tramp 
of many feet was heard on the lawn, and 
the clang of the bayonets as the order 
“ Halt!’ was given. 

** Lie still, Birdie,’ she said, and we went 
to the window which she threw wide open. 
A company of U. S. Infantry were drawn 
up beneath it. Thecommanding officer had 
his hand on the door as Leonie asked as 
coolly as she would of any stranger, ‘“‘ What 
is your pleasure, sir?” 

** Our pleasure is to be inside this door,’” 
he said, with an oath. I trembled as the 
fearless girl answered : 

** Sorry we can’t oblige you, sir. Is there 
not enough room on the lawn?” 

** Break that door down,”’ was the quick 
order; but it was evidently only given to 
try us, for it was not obeyed. 

** Good discipline among these Yankees,”’ 
said Leonie, loud enough for them all to 
hear. 

** By George—one of you climb up that 
lattice, boys, and stop that vixen’s mouth 
with kisses!’ 

For an instant the hand that was in mine 
trembled, and then was withdrawn. ‘ Of 
course,” she said, *‘ you can do that also, 
but the man that tries it will meet with 
this reception,’’ and the little pistol gleamed 
in the sunset, 

“Break that door down,” almost 
screamed the drunken and infuriated officer, 
stamping up the porch. 

T had not spoken, but now I said, ‘‘ Stop, 
if* you please, sirs,’’ as the men advanced. 
‘It is nat worth your while to break down 
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the door. There is no one within but my- 
self and daughters—what do you wish?” 

‘Inside, madam, as I said before,’’ said 
the ruffian. 

“If you will promise me that you will 
not disturb the room where my sick daugh- 
ter is lying, I will apen the door.’’ I spoke 
quickly, for I saw the hot blood surge into 
Leonie’s cheek at the insulting answer. 

He hesitated a moment, then said, ‘‘Come, 
open it devilish quick then—we are ina 
deuced hurry.” 

“If you will open it, I will go,’’ said 
Leonie, and before I could stop her she was 
half way down the stairs. 

They came in, the whole noisy swearing 
crew, and thronged up the stairway. 

** Now that you are in the house,’ said 
Leonie, ‘‘ as a matter of curiosity I should 
like to know what there is here worth the 
trouble.”’ 

** You shall see, my pretty gal,” said the 
captain, coarsely, ‘“‘ There was some silver 
belonging to this family once, wasn’t there?” 

** Yes, there was once, but several bands 
like yours have visited us since then,’’ she 
said, and then left them to their own 
devices. 

Birdie was by this time trembling in my 
arms. ‘‘O Leonie, how could you talk to 
them so? Were you not afraid?” 

** No, Birdie, I don’t believe I know what 
fear is. Hark!’ as a shout came up from 
below. ‘‘ They have found the wine in the 
cellar now!” 

Then we sat there in an awful silence, 
listening as they tramped through the house, 
and hearing the crash of breaking furniture 
and china ware. At jast we knew they had 
come into the parlor, and in spite of my 
remonstrances Leonie would go down, as we 
heard a dozen axes it seemed to me at 
work, 

** Just a little reminder of our visit, my 
saucy miss,’’ 1 heard the captain say, as she 
reached the door. 

see,” said Leonie, calmly. Pray 
leave us the pieces for firewood, at least. 
Thank you.”’ 

And then we heard the tramp of their 
heavy feet as they left the house, and Leonie 
barred the door behind them. She would 
have stopped me as I went down, but deter- 
mined to know the worst Iwent on. Then 
what a scene of devastation met my eyes! 
I will not try to describe it, but as I turned 
sorrowfully away, Leonie sprang forward 
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just in time to catch Birdie’s fainting form 
in her arms. We laid her on the bed, and 
Leonie turned to me with a wicked flash of 
her eye and stamp of the littlefoot. ‘O, I 
wish I were a man!” 

I will do the northern soldiers the justice 
to say that though we were visited by many 
of them, this band was the only one that 
ever molested us, while some of our neigh- 
bors suffered just as much from the plun- 
derers of the southernarmy. When Leonie 
made her tour of inspection after the ma- 
rauders were gone, she came back, her face 
a mixture of anger and amusement. 

** Mother, don’t you think there is not a 
contraband left on the place but Nick and 
July? And I believe they would have gone 
if I had not worked on their feelings by 
having a good cry before them. And you 
know I wondered how Colonel Vere escaped 
—Listen to this note—‘ Dear Leo. Do send 
me word how you have fared—I am so anx- 
ious. They treated us very courteously, as 
we passed for very good Union people. 
Send me word by Nick.’’’ She tossed the 
note in the fire in contemptuous silence, and 
none of us ever spoke of it again. 

We did not separate that night, and it 
was well we did not. Leonie read to us 
until a late hour, and then I fell asleep be- 
side Birdie. And it seemed but a moment 
until I was awakened by that most dread- 
ful cry ‘‘ Fire! fire!’ ringing in my ears. 
With a wild cry I sprang to my feet. The 
room was full of smoke. Leonie was at the 
window with Birdie in her arms, and out- 
side the cry was ringing. A boyish face 
was at the window, and Stuart Grey, one 
of our neighbor boys, sprang inside. 

**Do not be scared, dear ladies—there is 
really no danger! Give me Mis; Birdie—I 
will take her down first—Gently now!’ and 
the noble boy disappeared. Leonie snatched 
a blanket from the bed and wrapped me in 
it just as Stuart came back, and before 
I could utter a word he was half way down 
the ladder with me. I sawa glare of light 
in the room as we reached the ground, but 
Leonie was right behind us. ‘* Where is 
Birdie?’ she asked. 

“In our earriage there—mother sent it 
over.”’ And putting his arm around me as 


tenderly as would my own son, Stuart led 
me on, Idid not turn to look back, but I 
could hear the flames devouring our home 
as we passed through the crowd on the lawn. 
We found Birdie lying insensible in Mrs. 
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Grey’s motherly arms; and the carriage 
drove on. Mrs. Grey was a northern sol- 
dier’s wife—I could not help thinking of 
this, and she was the only one of our friends 
who offered us ahome. We had no time 
for conjectures over the fire that night, so 
alarming was Birdie’s condition. When 
she did at last unclose her blue eyes, they 
wandered wildly from one to another with- 
out recognition, For many weary days we 
watched her, and she grew no better. The 
soldiers who had visited us that day were 
the last of those who were retreating before 
Longstreet, and in a few days the southern 
soldiers were in quiet possession. 

We could only surmise the cause of the 
fire. There was a great deal of inflammable 
material in the cellars, and a spark from a 
cigar would have been suflicient. Nothing 
was saved. One day, Mrs. Grey and Leonie 
had insisted on my lying down to rest while 
they watched by Birdie, and thoroughly 
worn out, I soon fell asleep. I was awak- 
ened by tears falling on my face, and saw 
Leonie bending over me. ‘‘ Mother,” she 
whispered, ‘‘ open your eyes, dear!’’ 

The next moment a pair of strong arms 
were about me, and my boy’s lips were 
pressed to mine. Then all the pent-up sor- 
row and grief burst forth in a shower of 
tears on his shoulder—I felt so secure! so 
safe! and so very happy. For a long time 
none of us spoke. Leonie was very pale 
and there were traces of tears on her cheek, 
but alight in her eyes 1 had never seen 
there before. At last Lasked, ‘* Have you 
seen Birdie?” 

**O mother~-mother—how can I bear it— 
I have not seen her.”’ 

Just then Mrs. Grey opened the door and 
beckoned us. When we went in Birdie was 
lying back on her white pillow, a clear ra- 
tional light in the blue eye. She just held 
out both arms to her brother and laid her 
tired head qn his shoulder. ‘I am going 
home, brother,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ I prayed 
to see you once again, and God has granted 
my prayer. Don’t cry, darlings. Over the 
river where we shall meet all is peace.” 

The blue eyes were wide open now and 
fixed on nothing earthly, while a strange 
rare smile rested on the sweet lips. 

“Kiss me, mother, You will miss your 
baby a while, but think! I am going to 
meet dear father—I promised I would 
come—’”’ 

With trembling lips and a breaking heart 
I bent over and kissed the lips fast growing 


cold in death. The voice was weaker when 
she spoke again. 

“ Leonie, sweet sister, give me your dear 
hand again. We have loved each other 
very dearly, and will love each other still. 
Kiss me for the last time,’’ and as Leonie 
bent above her, she placed the hand she 
held in Carlton’s. ‘‘ Love each other,” she 
whispered again, “and sometimes in your 
happiness think of one who loved you both.” 
Then she was very still. One other word 
the dear lips syllabled. ‘‘ Father!’ she 
said, and threw her arms up as if to some 
waiting angel-guide. Then the blue veined 
lids closed over the pure eyes and vur dar- 
ling was with God. 

Leonie took the fragile form from Cari- 
ton’s arms, and he led me to the door, 
They tell me, as I reached it I fell and was 
unconscious for hours. Leonie’s hands ar- 
rayed my baby for the tomb, clipped from 
the head three long bright curls, and let the 
rest fall as of yore in a golden shimmering 
veil over the faultless hands and silent heart. 
When next I saw her she lay as if sleeping, 
I pressed one last kiss on the icy face and 
they bore her to her last resting-place by 
her father’s side. 


CHAPTER V. 


A WEEK went by in almost unconscious 
agony. I knewthat Carlton and Leonie 
were very busy about something those long, 
long dreary duys, bat I knew or cared for 
nothing, At last cue day they came to my 
darkened room together, and Carlton said: 
‘Mother, it seems cruel to disturb you 
now, but to-morrow I must leave you. I 
have fitted up for you and Leonie a little 
home, the little cottage where Aunt Nelly 
used to live. Mrs, Grey offered you ahome 
here, but I knew you would both prefer this 
—am I right?” 

**O yes, my son, you are always right, 
but I shall never be happy again.” 

For the first time Leonie broke down, 
and burying her head in my lap sobbed as 
if her heart would break, Bitterly reproach- 
ing myself when I thought of how bravely 
the noble girl had struggled with her own 
grief, I stooped to raise her, but Carlton 
was before me. He kissed the tears from 
her eyes, and assbe hid her face on his 
shoulder, he said: 

** Mother, our lost darling gave this dear 
girl to me, and as a daughter to you, 
Will you not tell her that you will try 
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to be happy with her while I am gone?’’ 

The blessed truth flashed on my mind, 
and he took me, too, in his arms. Then in 
spite of Leonie’s entreaties, I told him just 
all she had been to us during his absence—” 

**T knew it,”’ he said, with a proud smile, 
“when I gave you to her care.” 

*““But Mabel—Mabel! Carlton—’”’ 
face clouded then as he answered: 

‘“* Mabel married a Federal officer, and is 
gone away with him; we have nothing more 
to do with her. Come now, dear mother, 
your little home is waiting for you.” 

Mrs. Grey went with us to the cottage, 
where my widowed sister had lived before 
God took her home. It was a litle gothic 
cottage with no display about it, and fitted 
up very neatly. From my window there 
was a view of the graveyard where were my 
buried treasures, and in the long days after 
Carlton left I used to sit in the little bay 
window and watch the sunbeams fall over 
the grassy mounds. He left us next day 
and our lives dragged wearily on. Up to 
within the last few months, the remittances 
from Leonie’s bankers had been punctual, 
but now they failed, and we were almost 
poverty-stricken. I need not dwell on our 
life, though. Thousands of others have 
told the story far better than can my feeble 
pen. With vast acres of rich land lying 
round us, all our own, we struggled on from 
day to day with the gaunt wolf, poverty. 
At first “‘ July” had stayed to cook for us, 
but she grew restless finally, and one morn- 
ing was missing. But Nick was devoted to 
Leonie, and would not leave her, and with 
his help she did the work. The dainty 
hands that had been kept like roseleaves, 
grew wonderfully familiar with cooking 
utensils, and often her inventive genius was 
put to test to find ways and means fora 
‘‘meal fit for mother,’’ and she grew wise 
in receipts for rye coffee, sodaless bread and 
sugarless preserves. Mrs. Grey gave her 
some very valuable assistance,and Stuart be- 
came almost indispensable tous. The brave 
spirit of the girl never failed. Always the 
same, steady, cheerful, smiling. That she 
suffered from our trouble as much as I, I 
never doubted, and if she had faltered I 
think I must have died, but she never did. 
The first year we heard from Carlton often 
—then came almost two years of utter dark- 
ness, when the silence was like that of the 
grave. I gave him up at once, and settled 
into utter despair; but if Leonie faltered in 
her faith a moment she never let me know it. 
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“*He is safe, mother—I feel it—I know 
it, without knowing why. I just know God 
does not mean to give us this last greatest 
affliction.” 

*O Leonie, far rather would I know he 
was dead than to have this awful uncer- 
tainty—”’ 

*O no, mother, I would not! Think how 
long Captain Grey was a prisoner.” 

And at last God rewarded her for her 
faith. When our hearts, weary with war, 
were ready to cry “‘ Peace on any terms!’ 
came Lee’s surrender. 

** Now we shall hear from Carlton,”’ was 
Leonie’s sole comment onthe news. All 
the fierce pride in and for the south had 
died out of our waiting hearts, and we wel- 
comed dawning peace even though the stars 
and stripes had conquered. When peace 
was declared Colonel Grey came home and 
came directly to the cottage. 

“You will help me find him, Colonel 
Grey,” said Leonie, as she met him at the 
door. 

“Tf Ican, dear Miss Leonie;” and he 
was faithful to his promise. 

One day Stuart came in_ hurriedly. 
** There is a returned prisoner at the gate, 
Miss Leonie, who wants to see you.”” Her 
face grew deathly pale, and she pressed her 
hand upon her heart. ‘I cannot go,” she 
gasped, and the soldier came in with Colo- 
nel Grey. He was very shabby, poor fel- 
low, and his right sleeve hung empty at his. 
side. His hat was slouched over his face, 
and there was nothing familiar in his walk. 
Idid not know him, and can there be a 
keener-eyed love than a mother’s? Ah yes! 
Before his foot had crossed the threshold 
Leonie’s arms were around his neck, the 
disfiguring hat was pushed aside, and Carl- 
ton’s one arm clasped us both. That one 
happy moment made us forget all our sor- 
row, and three happier people could not be 
found than we. Leonie made us both come 
in the kitchen while she got supper, and as 
I watched my boy’s proud loving eyes fol- 
lowing the dear household angel in her every 
movement, I rejoiced in his happiness. 
His story was a short one. Those twenty- 
two long months had been spent in prison 
at Camp Chase, after he had recovered from 
the amputation of hisarm. Well, my story 
too, is almost done. A little while after, 
my two dear ones were married, and with 
Leonie’s recovered wealth built them a 
handsome house on the site of the old one, 
and we are again prosperous and happy. 
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RUTH’S SECRET. 
A STORY OF TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL, 


CHAPTER I. 


CHRISTMAS EvE, and a black and stormy 
night in the year 18—; a bad night enough 
anywhere, but a terrible, a fearful night 
upon the barren wild coast of Cornwall. 
The clouds, rent into huge jagged frag- 
ments, are flitting across the moon; the 
rain, mingled with hail and sleet, comes 
with fierce surging violence; and the wind, 
as if forgetful of the unsuccessful warfare it 
has waged for countless ages, hurls itself 
against the granite crags as if it would up- 
root them from their foundations for pre- 
suming to shelter the little fishing-town of 
St. Nabb’s from its wrath. ; 

Fortunately for St. Nabb’s, the giant 
rocks are not to be shaken from their pur- 
pose of protecting the little town which 
nestles so confidingly in their midst; for the 
spiteful wind appears to be making a dead 
set at it this night. Nowit,comes thunder- 
ing with a fierce charge, hurling itself 
against the cliffs, and then, finding its fury 
wasted, goes off moaning and muttering 
amidst the caverns and hollows, until, find- 
ing an inlet for its fury, it courses madly 
down the main and only street in search of 
prey. 

Passing the hospitable portal of the 
‘Blue Lion,’’ the principal hostelry of the 
town, it tosses the sign aloft, and sets it to 
perform a series of evolutions such as have 
surely never before been achieved by any 
monarch of the forest, whether of a blue or 
any other tint. The sturdy old sign, accus- 
tomed to such attentions, seems in no way 
discomposed by them, but the post certainly 
does creak and groan as if in gruff remon- 
strance. Then away over the bleak and 
wild moorland the wind whirls to where the 
deep bass of the surging and terrible ocean 
joins with its own shrill screams in awful 
chorus. 

But now there is another sound; a deep 
boom comes thundering from the raging 
sea—a bright light gleams through the 
gloom—another, and yet another. They 
are the signals of distress of a doomed ship 
—doomed, for no vessel built by human 

33 


hands can approach that iron-bound coast 
and live this fearful night. 

The well-understood sound of the minute- 
guns has roused the sleeping St. Nabbites, 
who, hastily attired, most of them yet 
dressing as they go, are with that noble dis- 
regard of danger which characterizes the 


_hardy population of the coast, hurrying to 


the beach, to render such help as they can 
to suffering drowning fellow-creatures. In 
the presence of the dread genius of the 
storm all mortal efforts seem as naught. 
Three times have those brave hardy men 
essayed to launch the lifeboat. Three times, 


bruised and bleeding, does the resistless surf 


hurl them back. 

‘Once more try, my brave lads!’’ shouts 
the undaunted captain. 

Even while he speaks another gun sounds, 
and by the flash the doomed ship is seen 
close to the pitiless rocks. The bright flash 
has made the gloom more intense, and each 
ear is strained to catch what it dreads to 
hear and yet knows must come. 

And come it does. Above the shrieking 
of the wind, above the roaring of the sea, is. 
heard one terrible grinding crash—rises one 
wailing scream. That is all. 

The moon shines out from behind acloud 
—shines on the wild waste of struggling, 
battling, foaming waters—shines on a group 
of awe-stricken drenched men, some of 
whom are wiping blood from their faces— 
shines on pallid-faced weeping women— 
shines on a few floating spars and on frag- 
ments of wreck; but that is all. The ship 
is gone forever; of her and of her crew 
nothing is left. The insatiable ocean has 
again claimed its prey. 

Anxiously every eye is strained over the 
wild turmoil. Is allin vain? No. 

A hasty examination shows that, although 
quite insensible and badly cut about the 
face and head, the object of their generous 
exertions still breathes. The rescued one 
is a strong well-made middle-aged man— 
probably, judging by his appearance and 
dress, nvt a sailor, and most certainly not a 
gentleman. His face, as it lies pale and 
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still under the moonlight, is not an ill- 
favored one; were it not for the bad hard 
lines around the mouth, it might almost be 
called handsome. But it is not a pleasant 
face to look upon, and one old “ salt,’ with 
his knowledge of physiognomy perhaps 
more developed than his Christian charity, 
mutters that “‘ He don’t look worth all the 
trouble.”’ 

The unconscious object of his blunt re- 
mark is swiftly borne to the ‘‘ Blue Lion,” 
and, having been placed in bed and well 
dosed with warm rum and water, soon gives 
signs of returning animation; and his pre- 
servers, seeing him in a fair way towards 
recovery, and having taken some of the 
same mild remedy themselves, depart to 
their respective homes. One by one their 
footsteps cease to reverberate through the 
quiet streets. Light after light is extin- 
guished,and, after its unwonted excitement, 
the little town resumes its usual quiet 
aspect. 

But there is one bare and desolate-looking 
house, standing lonely by itself upon the 
heath beyond the town, where lights are 
still gleaming from the windows, figures 
still flitting to and fro. Yet it is for no 
Christmas festivities those lights shine 
forth, making the surrounding darkness ap- 
pear still darker. Old Luke Summers is 
dying—dying as he has lived, almost friend- 
less, nearly alone—dying as he has worked 
in his lifetime, hard and struggling. 

Few, very few will regret him, for he is, 
and always has been, a hard, grasping, 
avaricious man. He is—or rather was, for 
he will never be agaiu—the great lawyer of 
St. Nabb’s; for very few people care much 
for the newly-established praciitiouer from 
Loudon. Mis newly-varnished street door, 
with its elaborate doorplate, ‘‘W. W. P. 
Simpkins, Attorney-at-Law,”’ and its “ of- 
fice-bell,’’ has but little effect on the St. 
Nabbites. They know right well, door- 
plate and office-bell notwithstanding, that 
his practice is confined to county court busi- 
ness at Bodmin. They say, with many.a 
sounding slap of palm upon their stout cor- 
duroys, that Luke Summers is the man for 
their money. And :o indeed he is, when it 
is to be screwed out of the pockets of the 
said corduroys because of loans to make up 
for bad harvests or unsuccessful fishings, at 
—well, with really good security, say one 
hundred per cent. 

But Luke Summers's career closes to- 
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night forever. With labored and choking 
utterance he is now dictating to Josiah 
Higginbotham, his old and only clerk, the 
last legal document with which he will ever 
have any dealings—his will. 

There is only one other occupant of the 
room. Seated by his bedside, holding his 
withered hand iu hers, is a fair young girl. 
She is not his daughter—she is no kin to 
him at all—but yet to make her happy has 
been the one long aim of his life, since she 
was confided to his care by one who was to 
have been his wife. 

The only woman Luke Summers ever 
really cared for jilted him cruelly. He was 
not always a mere money-making machine, 
but beneath that blow all the generous 
sympathies of his youth seemed to be 
crushed, and he became a changed man. 
When the handsome reckless spendthrift 
for whose sake he had been cast aside had 
run through the little money for which he 
had married her, no one knew that the 
timely aid which came more than once was 
poor discarded Luke Summers’s, He was 
not wealthy in those days, and the sums 
which he sent anonymously to his lost love, 
and which her worthless husband so freely 
squandered, were hardly scraped together 
by him. 

Perhaps she may have suspected the au- 
thor of those missives simply signed “A 
Friend;’’ she must have known that her 
faithlessness was forgiven, and that she 
was still tenderly remembered, for, when, 
deserted by her husband, and dying, she 
sent for Luke as her only friend in the 
world, he came—came to pardon her freely, 
and to southe her last hours by proimising 
to befrieud her infant daughter—and the 
poor woman, who had wrecked his happi- 
ness aud her own, with her hands clasped 
in his, and blessing him with her failing 
breath, floated away upon the unknown sea. 

Well and truly has Luke Summers kept 
his word, and the girl who is sitting by him 
has never known an unkind word or a wish 
ungratified. In after life, although her 
protect.r married, she still maintained the 
first place in his affections. 

In trath her guardian had not much love 
to bestow elsewhere; he married at last as 
he would have conducted any business 
transaction. He wanted a housekeeper, 
and a wife was the cheapest and best article 
of the kind in the market. The son which 


was born to him he regarded rather as an 
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encumbrance than otherwise, until he was 
old enough to be of use in his office. The 
youth certainly was not calculated to in- 
spire any great amount of affection in any 
one’s breast. To all his father’s fondness 
for money he added a total disregard of the 
manner in which it was acquired, and val- 
ued it only as a means of dissipation. As 
he grew older he became yet more careless 
and dishonest, robbing his father whenever 
he had the chance, until one day, after a 
quarrel more violent than usual, old Luke 
ordered him from his house, giving him at 
the same time a sum of money sufficient to 
carry him abroad, and telling him it was 
the last he should ever receive. 


The son knew his father’s stern resolu-. 


tion too well to attempt to combat it. He 
went abroad, and, except by letters, which 
came at rare intervals, to his mother, was 
never heard of. The letters gradually came 
at wider intervals, and finally ceased. His 
mother wrote again and again, but received 
no answer; and after her death Luke never 
even mentioned his son’s name, and appar- 
ently forgot even his very existence. His 
ward, Ruth Milson, shared his affection 
with an orphan nephew; and, it being the 
wish of the old man’s heart to see them 
united, his anger and disappointment were 
great when Frank Grey—for that was his 
name—told him that his affections were 
already bestowed elsewhere. 

To the young man’s rapturous descrip- 
tion he turned a completely deaf ear, and in 
fact refused to allow him to even allude to 
the charms of his idol. This was a hard 
restriction for first love at five-and-twenty ; 
but the young fellow consoled himself by 
eulogizing his love to the ever-willing ear of 
** sister Ruth,” as he called her. 

And so Ruth had taken Frank for her 
idol, and had placed him high on the pedes- 
tal of her imagination, and worshipped him 
with all the power of her generous and ro- 
mantic young heart—worshipped him in a 
way that perhaps the young fellow was 
hardly worthy of. Certainly there were not 
many better specimens of six feet of young 
English manhood to be met with in a day’s 
march; but Master Frank was rather fond 
of his own way, slightly selfish, rather more 
than slightly aware of the graces of his own 
valuable person, and most decidedly lazy, 
Not lazy in the ordinary sense as applied to 
those who do not do as much work as they 
might; Frank was too honest and straight- 


forward for any mean compromise of that 
description. He did no work at all. 

Mr. Hardcastle, with whom he was sup- 
posed to be studying painting in London, 
as long as he received a handsome yearly 
premium, considered that it was no affair of 
his, the more especially as it was understood 
that the young man was heir to his uncle’s 
large property; nor, for the same reason, 
did he in any way disapprove of the devoted 
attention which the young fellow paid to 
his daughter Edith. 

Poor Ruth knew full well that her knight 
wore the colors of another fair damsel in his 
helmet, but she loved him all the same 
with a steadfast devotion. She was fond 
of reading, and her quiet life afforded her 
much leisure to indulge in it and her day- 
dream. The St. Nabb’s library was neither 
extensive nor particularly well-selected—it 
was composed of a few books of the present, 
afew more of the past age, and a good 
many of no age at all, books which excited 
no emotion in the reader’s mind except one 
of wonder why they had been written or 
published. But all the magic creations of 
that sweetest of authors, Sir William Scott, 
were in it. 

In these enchanting tales and in ‘‘ gentle 
Will Shakspeare’”’? Ruth revelled. It was 
Frank Grey and Juliet, it was Frank Grey 
and Desdemona—and often she thought 
that even death were sweet coming from 
such hands. Brown, sinewy, muscular 
hands they were, quite capable of keeping a 
bolster in unpleasant proximity to any 
sleeper’s nose, But Frank’s was not a na- 
ture likely to vent its affection in that un- 
pleasantly demonstrative manner, for he 
was really a fine, manly, true-hearted 
fellow. 

As such Ruth ever dreams of him, as 
such she is thinking of him now as she sits 
by the dying man's bedside; for Frank Grey 
has been telegraphed for and will be here 
to-morrow. Even in her grief there is that 
bright thought—he is coming to-morrow. 

No sound breaks the stillness of the quiet 
room but the labored words of the dying 
man, the loud tick-tick-tack of the old- 
fashioned cleck, and the busy scratch of 
Mr. Higginbotham’s pen. ‘The formal legal 
words sound along way off; she seems to 
hear as in a dream—*‘ This is the last will 
and testament of me, Luke Philip Sum- 
mers, made this 24th day of,’ ete., ete, 
Scritch-scraich goes the rapid pen, while 
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the clock comes in in the distance with its 
regular tick as if it were running a race 
with the pen. “I give and bequeath all 
my messuages, lands, tenements and hered- 
itaments, etc., etc., whatsoever and where- 
soever, in witness of my love and asa slight 
reward of her unfailing tenderness towards 
a whimsical old man, to my dear ward, 
Ruth Caroline Milson.” 

What! She cannot have heard aright. 
No—no! This must not be. Itis Frank’s. 
It must be his. With a wild cry she starts 
up, and, throwing herself on her knees, 
sobs forth, ‘‘ O my dear guardian, what have 
you done?” And then, unable to say more, 
she weeps in speechless agony. 

‘*“What have I done, dear? Made youa 
rich, and, I hope, a happy woman.” 

*“O yes, yes—I can never thank you 
enough for all your kindness. But think of 
your nephew. What has dear Frank done 
to deserve this?”’ 

“Frank has his own mind to please,” re- 
plies the old man, in a quiet steady voice 
which shows that his mind is made up. 
‘Frank knows what has always been my 
wish—ay, and yours, too, darling. Old 
Luke is not blind. What I leave is his, if 
he cares to claim your hand. You would 
not refuse him, would you, Ruth? If the 
dolt chooses to run from yon, dear, after 
some painted doll in London, who will 
throw him over fast enough, I’ll warrant, 
when rhe hears he has not his uncle’s 
money, then, as he makes his bed so must 
he lie upon it. What I am doing is for the 
best, and you must not worry, dear; for 
my time is short, and I have not much 
breath to spare. Now, Josiah, is that 
done?” 

Josiah, who, with his pen suspended in 
midair, is lost in astonishment at Ruth’s 
half-refusal of a clear two thousand a year, 
is recalled to his task by these words; and 
again his rapid pen is busy. The will isa 
short one, and soon finished. The signa- 
ture of Luke Philip Summers, which, ex- 
cepting a little weakness in the waving tail 
with which the old man has been wont to 
decorate the last letter, is as decided as ever, 
is witnessed by Josiah and one of the ser- 
vants; and, with a sigh of relief, the dying 
man sinks back upon his pillow. Presently 
he rouses himself, and gives his will into 
Ruth’s hand. 

“Take it, child, and put it in my escri- 
toire. Place it where you will be able to 


lay your hand upon it when wanted; it will 
not be very long till then, for I feel that my 
hours are numbered. Good-by, Josiah. 
You must not think I have forgotten you. 
You will manage everything for Ruth—and 
Idare say you will find her a better pay- 
master than old Summers. Nay, do not 
whimper, man; I should not have thought 
your dry old carcase held atear. There, 
go, old friend, go, and leave us alone. Come 
close to me, Ruth—closer yet, darling. Sit 
you there, and bring the lamp yet nearer, 
that my failing sight may see thee to the 
last. Iam tired, Ruth—tired and sleepy.” 

After afew restless movements the old 
man sinks into a calm slumber. Al! is 
silent save the tick-tack of the clock as it 
measures forth the sands of time which 
make the pathway to eternity. Now and 
then from the kitchen, where the old house- 
keeper and a nurse—the latter in high dud- 
geon at being banished from her legitimate 
sphere of action in the sick chamber—are 
sitting, comes a smothered sound—scarcely 
of grief perhaps, as there is at the same 
time a slight jangling as of aspoon and 
glass, accompanied by an unmistakable 
odor of strong waters. 

With her hand held in his ever-weakening 
clasp, Ruth still sits by the sleeping man. 
Gradually the hand holding hers grows 
colder and colder, and its grasp weaker and 
yet weaker. Even while she is waiching, 
the hard lines which time and the love of 
gain have imprinted on the face now lying 
so still before her seem to soften, and imper- 
ceptibly to wear away; the hand grows 
colder, the grasp weaker, weaker yet. For 
one instant it tightens, and then relaxes. 
Luke Summers is dead. 

The burst of heart-rending sobs with 
which Ruth hails the discovery disturbs the 
old women below from their imbibition of 
fine old Jamaica, and they come hobbling 
up stairs, and lead poor Ruth to her room. 

Ruth sits motionless where they have left 
her, listening in a numbed way to their 
footsteps and low voices. She is thinking 
of many things; but continually her 
thoughts revert to Frank, now left penni- 
less. She does not care for wealth if she 
cannot make him happy with it. He does 
not love her—she knows that full well. 
She would cheerfully give him the money, 
but his pride would never let him accept it. 

At length, with a new expression on her 
grief-stained countenance—the expression 
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of some fixed resolution—she rises, and, 
with steady step, again enters the chamber 
of death. Allis still; the women have fin- 
ished their work; and he who has been 
more than a father to her lies quiet in his 
last long sleep. The active plotting brain 
rests from its labor; the busy hands, whose 
every act for her was oue of kindness, lie 
passively folded over the heart which has 
ceased to beat forever. 

The dimly-burning candles, with their 
long unsnuffed wicks, throw ghastly and 
di-torted shadows as Ruth steps fearfully 
across the room, and, opening the escritoire, 
takes out the will. In her highly-wrought 
excitement the creaking of the old drawer 
as she opens it sends the blood leaping to 
her heart, and causes her to stop, and, with 
pallid face, from which grief and terror 
have well nigh chased away beauty, gaze 
timidly around. 

All is quiet. No sound breaks the still- 
ness but the loud tick-tack of the clock, 
and her own hurried palpitating breathing. 
Slowly she unfolds the will and reads it 
steadily through, ever moving as she reads 
nearer and still nearer to where a few em- 
bers are smouldering in the grate, She 
crouches over the fire, which for one instaut 
leaps up in a bright flame, and as rapidly 
subsides, and Ruth turns to leave the apart- 
ment. As she passes the bed she stoops 
and kisses him who lies so quiet on it, and 
whispers, “‘It is better so. Forgive me, 
dearest guardian. I must not, cannot rob 
poor Frank.” 


CHAPTER ILI. 

Ir is a bright and cheerful Christmas 
morning. All nature appears so cheerful 
that last night’s storm seems like a dream, 
but that the wild swell of the mighty ocean 
still comes thundering in, hurling its vexed 
and boiling waves upon the beach. The 
gorse and the heather, stretching far as the 
eye can see over the wide-spreading moors, 
are sparkling with numberless raindrops in 
the early sun. The wind, no longer the 
death-dealing tempest, has subsided to a 
gentle whisper on which are borne the sweet 
Christmas chimes. 

All St. Nabb’s is astir early this morning, 
for there is much to be done. Mrs. Josiah 
Higginbotham is quite as busy as any one, 
for she is full of household cares; her 
thoughts, too, are wandering away to where 
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her husband’s late employer is lying dead, 
and to poor Miss Ruth alone in her grief; 
and she asks herself if what they say is all 
true, and if it really is old Luke’s son who 
was Cast ashore last night. 

The good woman’s speculations are inter- 
rupted by the slamming of the garden gate, 
and, looking out, she sees the stranger of 
last night. As he comes carelessly and 
heavily up the ten feet of mingled oyster- 
shells and gravel which she dignifies with 
the title of garden, she perceives that his 
step is not too steady, and that his features 
bear the flush of intoxication. But one 
glance at his countenance, by no means im- 
proved by being half covered with sticking- 
plaster, and the harsh voice in which he in- 
quires for Josiah Higginbotham, tell her 
that it is indeed Luke Summers’s son who 
stands before her. 

Having civilly shown him in, she pro- 
ceeds to announce to Josiah, who is up 
stairs, the arrival of a gentleman. But this 
is rather unnecessary, for the house is so 
small and the stranger’s voice so loud that 
he has already announced himself, and 
struck terror into the heart of Josiah, caus- 
ing him to complete the shaving operation 
in which he is engaged by a tolerably smart 
gash on his lean cheek. 

The unfortunate old man, who well re- 
members the unpleasantly violent temper 
of his visitor, has, since he heard of his re- 
turn, been looking forward to this interview 
with considerable trepidation; but there is 
no help for it, so he hastily completes his 
toilet with trembling fingers and shuffles 
down stairs, determining in his own mind 
to be as complaisant as he can, As he 
reaches the foot of the stairs his courage, 
which has been evaporating step by step 
during the descent, leaves him altogether, 
and he casts a furtive glance towards the 
back door; but all idea of retreat is cut 
short as the stranger peals out: 

‘* Here Iam, Josiah, you see, come back 
again like a bad penny. Come in, man— 
come in, and let me once more satisfy my 
soul by fondly gazing on that well-remem- 
bered majestic countenance.” 

Poor Josiah, scarcely knowing where he 
is, still stands in the doorway nursing his 
hand, every bone of which seems to have 
been dislocated by his visitor’s grip, and 
feebly jerking forth an incoherent mass of 
words, in which delight at the new-comer’s 
unexpected appearance, regret at his fa- 
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ther’s death, and an inquiry as to whether 
he will take anything to drink, are all jum- 
bled together; but finally he takes the chair 
nearest to the door, thus, like a cautious 
general, securing his retreat, whilst the 
other, who, with an evil smile, has marked 
the old man’s nervousness, goes on with: 

“Well, you may be glad to see me, but 
your face does not seem to share the de- 
light—but we will waive all that. I hate 
ceremony when old friends like us meet. 
Draw your chair closer to the fire, and then 
welcome the prodigal.’’ 

Josiah, fearing to dissent, draws his chair 
a little more into what he considers the 
lion’s den. But the lion—and, with his 
profusion of tawny beard and hair and his 
cruel sly eyes, Luke—for he bears his fa- 
ther’s name—is not much unlike one—draws 
him and his chair together close to his side, 
and again requests Josiah to welcome the 
prodigal. 

The frightened old clerk, fancying that 
his greeting has not been warm enough, is 
proceeding again to assure him—inwardly 
asking forgiveness for the falsehood—how 
pleased he is to see him alive and well, 
when the lion cuts him short with: 

“ Well, then, relieve those exuberant feel- 
ing: of joy which fill your breast by wel- 
coming the prodigal in a substantial way. 
Not with any of your garments—they woujd 
not fit my nobly-proportioned form; nor 
rings or other baubles, which I value not 
save as acceptable offerings to ‘my uncle; 
nor veal, which is distasteful to me. But 
O Josiah, friend of my youth, have you a 
drop of brandy in the house? You will not 
think unkindly of me for asking. You 
know I have not, and never have had, a 
craving for ardent spirits. It is considera- 
tion for you, Josiah, that prompts the un- 
willing tongue; the excitement of this meet- 
ing has been too much for you—joy in ex- 
cess is dangerous. I see by the pallor in 
that manly cheek that your emotions are 
too powerful—in fact, you look as if a little 
drop of something warm with sugar in it 
would do you good.” 

Josiah, anxious to do anything to propi- 
tiate his unwelcome guest, quickly produces 
the required beverage, and the other, having 
mixed himself a stiff glass, hitches his chair 
alittle closer to the old clerk’s, and, drop- 
ping his tone of raillery, says: 

** Now to business. I know all about my 
father’s death. There was never much 
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love lost between us, and I am not going to 
pretend the grief which I do not feel. Did 
he mention me at all before he died?”’ 

sir,’”? answers Josiah, feeling that. 
the dreaded moment is coming, ‘‘ certainly 
not. He had received what he looked upon 
as certain information that you were dead.”’ 

*“*My dear Josiah, nothing is certain in 
this world but death and quarter-day. What 
did my father regard as certain informa- 
tion?” 

‘Why, it is now quite five years ago that 
he received a letter dated from New York, 
in which you, unless it was a forgery, said 
you were dying and in want of the bare ne- 
cessaries of exis'ence.”’ 

yes,” interrupts his auditor, ‘I re- 
member it well; I remember also that the 
tender-hearted old gentleman did not re- 
spond in the pleasant way which was ex- 
pected. But go on.” 

‘Well, sir, a month after that another 
letter came, in a strange hand this time, 
which, purporting to be written by afriend, 
said that you were dead, and that the 
writer, who represented himself as your 
only friend, and signed himself ‘ Mark 
Walker,’ had hardly the means to bury you 
decently. There was a lock of your hair 
enclosed; and I believe my poor old master, 
although he said he did not credit a word of 
the news, sent ten pounds.”’ 

**Ten pounds, you say!’’ bursts out the 
other. ‘‘By Jupiter, Mark handed me 
only five! Ah, Mark always was a clever 
fellow. Those were good and touching 
letters, weren’t they? It was Mark’s idea, 
But I was right; I was sure that the old 
gentleman would not believe them. I wrote 
the first; it was full of penitence, as a dying 
letter should be, and Mark was jogging my 
elbow and dancing round the room in order 
to secure an invalid style of writing; and 
he sprinkled a few drops of water over it for 
the prodigal’s tears. But it was all in vain 
—the old man would not take the bait, The 
second did the business, bnt that was more 
than I expected. And then to think that 
Mark should have rogued me of five shiners! 
He was clever—that’s a fact. Ah a man of 


his merits was lost in California. I told 
him him he was foolish to stopthere. They 
appreciated him so little that when he made 
a mistake abou’ some other man’s gold they 
introduced him to a worthy individual by 
the name of Judge Lynch, and—you under- 
And here the speaker, throwing 
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his head on one side, ma'-es a clicking noise 
in his throat and at the same time gives a 
twitch to bis neckerchief. ‘‘ And now let 
us waste no more time,’’ he adds, his harsh 
voice sinking almost to a whisper, while his 
features, in spite of himself, assume an ex- 
pression of terrible anxiety. ‘‘ How about 
the old man’s money? The folk here seem 
to think he went off too sudden to make a 
will. Is it 

“No sir, it is not so. He did make a 
will”’—and Josiah, nerved by desperation 
now that he has once begun. goes on rapid- 
ly, whilst his eyes open and shut with spas- 
modic jerks—*‘ or rather I made it for him. 
By that will he left everything to Miss Ruth 
Milson, whom of course you remember.” 

Having got so far, the old man rises from 
his chair, and under pretence of replenish- 
ing his guest’s glass, manages to put the 
table between them. 

His visitor’s assumed air of badinage is 
all gone now, and his face is not good to 
look upon as, rising from his seat, he takes 
the tumbler which Josiah, in his agitation, 
has filled with spirit alone, and gulps it 
down ata draught. The man is putting a 
terrible restraint upon himself, and his voice 
is choked and unnatural as he hisses out: 

** When was this will you speak of made?”’ 

‘An hour or so before he died,’’ answers 
the trembling old clerk. 

Luke Summers rises, and walking round 
the table, lays his sinewy hand on the old 
man’s shoulder, who may well shrink from 
the touch, for the fingers seem to move to- 
wards his throat, and there is a murderous 
light in the eyes that glare darkly into his. 
The new-comer’s whole passionate nature 
breaks out, and he thunders: 

“It’s alie, you drivelling old fool! When 
my father was dying he could not have 
made a will. And, if he did, he could not 
have known what he was doing. You and 
Ruth have cooked it up between you. But 
don’t think to come the double over me 
with any of your infernal forgeries. What 
has become of my cousin, Frank Grey? Is 
he dead? Or did he offend the old man?” 

** Neither one nor the other,’ answers 
Josiah, as steadily as the other, whose fin- 
gers still grip his shoulder and rock him to 
and fro, will let him. ‘* He is alive and 
well, and my late employer was kindly dis- 
posed towards him to the last.” 

“*Very kindly disposed,’ retorts Luke, 
with a sneer, ‘ when he left him penniless! 


Not that Icare if he starves, for the mat- 
ter of that. What reason then did my 
father give for such a will? Or did he give 
any reason?”’ 

“He did give a reason, which he consid- 
ered a sufficient one. I do not consider 
that I am at liberty to repeat it; nor has it 
any bearing upon the question.”’ 

** You are not at liberty to repeat it, eh?”’ 
sneers the other, mimicking the old man’s 
tone. ‘Don’t you trifle with me, Josiah 
Higginbotham, lest I wring the words out 
of your skin! I say again, it’s all a lie, and 
the will a forgery. Can I see the precious 
document?” 

** You can.” 

** When and where?”’ 

**At your late father’s house, and now,” 
answers Josiah; and Luke, in spite of him- 
self, feels that the old man is speaking the 
truth. In a calmer tone he asks: 


‘What are you down for in this fine 


will?” 

** Nothing whatever, sir,”’ answers Josiah. 

‘Nothing! After a life passed in my 
father’s service! Do you mean to tell me 
that you are cast adrift at your age to shift 
for yourself?’ 

** No indeed,”’ says the old man; ‘‘ it was 
your father’s wish that I should continue to 
manage everything for his ward, and he 
left the rest to her liberality. Iam quite 
content; I can trust myself to Miss Ruth’s 
kindness—Heaven bless her sweet face!” 

** Sweet face indeed,”’ returns Luke, with 
asneer, “if it does me out of a cool two 
thousand a year. As for you, Josiah, I in- 
cline to think, my ancient friend, that you 
are going mad in your old age when you 
talk of trusting to any one else’s kindness, 
Pooh, pooh! You must be joking. Ruth 
will marry. Are you sure that her husband 
will see things in the same light? Is it not 
more likely that when you are no longer 
wanted you will be thrown aside like an old 
glove? The wise man trusts in himself, 
not in others. Listen to me, Josiah ’’—and 
his voice sinks into a hoarse whisper, and 
his evil countenance grows darker, as he 
gazes keenly into the old man’s face. ‘If 
that will be really as you say, I am penni- 
less and you are not much better. On the 
other hand, if anything were to befall that 
bit of paper, I inherit, as I ought to inherit, 
my father’s wealth, I am nota bad pay- 
master if I have themeans. What are your 
terms?” 
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**My terms?” falters the old man, con- 
fusedly. ‘I do not understand you.” 

** Yes, yourterms,”’’ repeats Luke—“ your 
terms for making us both men of fortune. 
You do notunderstand me? Well, then, in 
plain words, if you insist on plain words, 
those who make wills can also destroy wills. 
Josiah Higginbotham, will you destroy this 
one?”’ 

The old man understands him now. 
There is a world of surprise and scorn in 
his lustreless eyes, which no one would 
have supposed those dim old orbs capable 
of; indignation seems to heighien his bent 
frame, and makes his stature of five feet 
four almost majestic, as he replies: 

**T would not injure that will nor alter a 
single letter of its contents for your father’s 
money ten times told! What reason have 
Iever given youto think me capable of 
such an act? What do you take me for?”’ 

Luke, who is deeply imbued with an ut- 
ter disbelief in goodness of any kind, regards 
Josiah for an instant with a look of wonder- 
ing surprise. But there is no mistaking his 
looks and words. The old clerk is incor- 
ruptible. As the baffled rogue rises from 
his seat he growls forth: 

*““What do I take you for,eh? I took 
you for a wise man, and I find you a fool. 
Come—show me this infernal will.’’ 

As he walks out of the cottage and down 
the little path, a passing urchin wishes him 
Merry Christmas,”’ which little civility 
he returns with an execration and a scowl, 
and, sullenly striding on, whilst poor old 
Josiah is shambling as fast as he can after 
him, he mutters: 

‘“‘Humph! Wrecked last night, and beg- 
gared this morning—it’s a merry Christmas 
indeed. Why did not the meddiesome fools 
leave me where I was? I might as well 
have been drowned as starve. I hope the 
lout who saved me will be drowned himself.”’ 

After giving vent to this benevolent wish, 
he draws forth his pipe and lights it, and, 
save for an occasional curse discharged at 
Josiah for lagging behind, he speaks no 
word until they reach the lonely weird- 
looking house where the closely-shuttered 
windows bespeak the halting-place of death. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ruts, worn out by grief, and happily all 
unconscious of the further sorrow that is 
coming upon her, is sadly musing about 
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Frank, that dearly-loved ‘‘ brother Frank” 
for whose sake she has been willing to sac- 
rifice so much, and who, alas, is never to 
be aught but “brother Frank’ to her, 
Through all her dismal broodings there is 
the one bright thought—“ He is coming to- 
day.” 

Poor Ruth’s reveries are broken by one 
loud single knock, which echoes with start- 
ling distinctness through the quiet house. 
Her thoughts full of Frank, she hastens to 
the door, and sees Josiah and a tall, dark, 
sinister-looking man, whose face is nearly 
concealed by sticking-plaster, and who 
stands with one brawny and not overclean 
hand still grasping the knocker. 

Ii is nearly ten years since they have met, 
and Ruth does not recognize him. With 
his sullen eyes fixed on the ground, he 
makes as if he would stride past her into 
the house; but Ruth's slight frame bars his 
entrance, while she looks to Josiah for an 
explanation. 

**T thought you would perhaps remember 
him, Miss Ruth,” said Josiah. ‘* This gen- 
Ueman is young Master Luke, as we used 
to call him—my dear old employer's son.” 

The full import of the words is scarcely 
clear to her troubled mind; but a terrible 
foreboding of evil falls heavily on her heart, 
aud drives every particle of blood from 
cheek and lips. 

“His son died—died in America,” she 
whispers. ‘* This surely cannot be—there 
must be some mistake.’’ 

** There is no mistake at all, Ruth,’’ sul- 
lenly answers Luke. ‘‘I am his son, and, 
thanks to the officious fools of last night, I 
am alive. It seems to me that the only 
mistake is that I was ever born. But, from 
what I hear, I have no business here; and 
I dare say you will be as glad to be rid of 
me as I shall be to go. I do not seem over- 
welcome anywhere to-day. Josiah will tell 
you what I am here for, and the sooner the 
better.”’ 

““Thave already explained to him, Miss 
Ruth,” says Josiah, unconsciously assum- 
ing his legal manner of speaking, ‘‘ the tes- 
tamentary arrangements made by the late 
Mr. Summers regarding the disposal of his 
property and effects. Probably, had he 
been cognizant of his son’s existence, the 
document which I drew up last night would 
have been of a different nature; but by its 
provisions, as you are aware, my late em- 
ployer has devised and bequeathed to and 
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for you and your absolute use and benefit 
all and every of his messuages, lands, tene- 
ments, hereditament, household furniture, 
etc., etc.’’ 

The old clerk, who has been running on 
bravely, pauses to take breath, and Luke 
fills up the interval with a sulky “cui it 
short,” whilst his sullen face has a yet dark- 
er scowl, and his brown hand still viciously 
clutches the knocker. 

Thus urged, Josiah continues —‘** Had 
there been no will made, of course, as next 
of kin in direct male descent, this gentle- 
man would have inherited everything; but 
by its imstruction, I regret to say, he gets 


nothing. In so serious, so unfortunate a. 


matter, he can scarcely be expected to take 
my word; and therefore, although I am 
aware it is rather informal, perhaps you 
will be good enough to allow me to show 
him the will?” 

Poor Ruth’s face is ghastly in its pallor, 
and she leans against the door for support. 
Twice she essays to speak, butin vain. She 
‘realizes now the full extent of her misery. 
The blow has fallen heavily upon her, and 
she is crushed. Silently she motions them 
into the house; but, as they pass, her trem- 
bling hand falls on Josiah’s sleeve. There 
is something in the mute gesture which he 
understands, and he says to Luke: 

“Your father’s body, sir, is lying up 
stairs in his old room—you will, of course, 
wish to see him? Inthe meantime I will 
produce what you require.”’ 

Luke, whose filial feelings do not at all 
prompt him in the direction indicated, re- 
luctantly ascends the stairs, and closing the 
door after him, Josiah inquires, in a tone 
of the deepest commiseration, ‘* My dear 
Miss Ruth, what is the matter?” and then 
adds, as she gives him no answer, ‘‘ Pray 
show him the will and let us be rid of him.”’ 

There is a feeble cry of distress, and Ruth 
moans forth: 

There is no will.” 

will!’ he echoes. What do you 
mean?”’ 

Ruth has thrown herself into a chair, and 
the tears are trickling between the slender 
fingers with which she is hiding her face. 
Without moving her hands, she whispers: 

“There is no will, I burnt it last night.” 

Josiah, whose face is nearly as pale as her 
own now, can hardly believe what he hears. 

“You burnt it? Impossible! My dear 
young lady, compose yourself, and reflect 


on what you aresaying. You surely cannot 
mean that, You could not have been so 
foolish, so wicked. That will left itin your 
power to do so much for all of us. I speak 
not for myself; but I thought that you 
would have been anxious to assist Frank. 
If you have really destroyed it, we are all 
ruined, What could have possessed you to 
do it?” 

At the mention of Frank’s name a vivid 
blush spreads over the young girl’s neck 
and forehead, but her voice is firm, though 
very mournful, as she whispers, still through 
her closed fingers: 

*O Josiah, spare me, spare me! I love 
him. The will was an unjustone. I waut- 
ed Frank to have all, and sol burnt it. 
And now—wicked, wicked girl that I an— 
I have ruined him! What shall I—what 
can I do?” 

The emotion so long restrained at length 
asserts itself, and sobs choke all utterance. 
The paroxysm is soon over. Ruth knows 
that there is much to arrange, and that there 
is no time for unavailing regrets. Her first 
burst of grief over, she raises her head, and 
with a forced calm proceeds to arrange with 
Josiah what is best to be done. 

Their conference is but short, for a heavy 
step heralds the approach of him whose un- 
expected arrival has caused so much distress. 
What he has seen up stairs has not appar- 
ently moved him; his face is as scowling as 
ever as he flings himself into a chair and 
gruffly inquires for his father’s will. The 
old clerk is commencing with, ‘‘ Mr. Sum- 
mers, Miss Ruth and myself have decided 
that it is best to tell you the entire truth,” 
when he interrupts him with a surly—*I 
don’t want you to tell me either truth or 
lies. The will I say, I say!’ And then, 
with a quick suspicious glance at Josiah’s 
evident embarrassment and Ruth’s silent 
distress, he snarls—‘‘ Once more I tell you 
I do not believe there is a will.” 

are right, Mr. Summers,” sadly 
answers the old man; “there is no will.” 

The frown seems to be fading from his 
sullen face as he listens. 

‘Then what the deuce did you mean by 
saying that there was?’’ he demands. 

‘There was a will made last night, even 
as I told you. By that will everything be- 
came Miss Ruth’s. She deemed it unjust, 
and burnt it.’’ 

“Josiah, you are doubtless a clever old 
man,”’ sneeringly rejoins the other, “‘ but 
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you ought to have invented a better tale 
than that for me. I have travelled far and 
wide, but I have never met with people who 
let notions of justice interfere with their 
pockets. Come, Josiah, be honest, and ad- 
mit there was no will, or give me a be ter 
reason.”’ 

**T do not see that it is necessary to give 
you any reason at all,’’ answers the old 
clerk. ‘‘ By Miss Ruth Milson’s giving up 
her right as she has done, you inherit two 
thousand a year. That should content you 
without caring for the motives which influ- 
enced her. I must ask you to help me to 
shield this unfortunate girl from the conse- 
quences of her own act, which the law re- 
gards as criminal. The secret is confined 
to ourselves and to the housekeeper, who 
witnessed with me. Her love for her young 
mistress will ensure her silence. I of course 
must explain to young Mr. Frank, and after 
that we had better all forget the events of 
last night.” 

Like oil upon troubled waters, the news 
of his good fortune has chased the scowl 
from Luke’s face, which assumes its old 
bantering expression. Regarding the clerk 
with a look of mock admiration, he says: 

** Your legal acumen is wonderful. We 
cannot do better than follow your advice. 
Ah. Josiah, when I was in my fa‘her’s 
office, learnin: all about John Doe and 
Richard Doe, and other charming poetical 
fictions of the law, under your gentle train- 
ing, how could I have ever hoped to get the 
better of you in connection with the petty 
eash? Josiah, what a mistake we made! 
Why did we not work together? We might 
have fleeced the governor to rights. Ah, 
well, no more of that. Iam rich, I will 
be honest as long as I have no occasion to 
be otherwise, and you shall be my managing 
clerk. We will lend money at five hundred 
thousand per cent, and make a good thing 
of it. Two thousand a year, eh! Why, I 
can hardly believe it! We will eat and 
drink of the best. Or—no, we will not eat 
much, in order to have more room for good 
wine, rich wine—rich, ripe, ruby wine. No 
more beer! I ama gentleman, and scorn 
all such plebeian tipple. We will laugh and 
sing tol de rol lol—at least, no, we will not 
sing that—the words are unmeaning, and 
scarcely suitable for one of the landed 
gentry. But, I say, Josiah, it would take a 
deuce of a lot of sprinkling to smooth your 
face.” 


Josiah, anxious to take advantage of 
Luke’s good-humor, laughs meekly, and 
ventures to hope that he will set aside some 
of the property for the benefit of Miss Ruth 
and his cousin Frank Grey. 

Frank Grey!’ ejaculates Luke, Not 
a penny, if he were starving! I hate him— 
always did. But Ruth, she shall share my 
fortune; I always loved her, even from boy- 
hood’s days;’’ and then, approaching her 
in melodramatic fashion, he adds, ‘* Ruth, 
fair, beauteous Ruth, wilt thou be mine? 
She will not answer; then must I take her 
silence for consent, and so will I seal our 
compact with a chaste salute. Nay, maid- 
en, fly not from thy adorer!’’ And as he 
speaks he makes a fruitless clutch at Ruth’s 
dress, who flies to the other end of the room, 

He hastens to follow her, but meets with 
an unexpected obstacle in the person of the 
old clerk. Josiah seems for the moment 
almost dignified, as be thus claims one of 
the noblest privileges of man—to help the 
weak, . 

‘This must not be, Mr. Summers; no 
one must insult my old master’s ward in my 
presence, ” 

** Stand aside, you old idiot!’ 

Poor Josiah, whose spirit is stronger than 
his muscles, is roughly hurled to the ground, 
and again the ruffian approaches the trem- 
bling girl, and throws his arms around her 
shrinking form. 

**O Frank, dear Frank, where are you? 
Help me! Help me!’ 

‘“‘Frank—that pauper! Curse Frank!” 
The words are muttered through Luke’s 
clenched teeth, his hateful face comes yet 
nearer, and he positively seems to gloat over 
his terrified victim, And now his loath- 
some lips are almost touching hers. 

But a dark shadow falls acros: the win- 
dow—there is a sharp rattle of shivered glass 
—a hand is dashed through the pane—the 
window is unbolted and thrown up—an 
active form comes flying through, and 
Ruth’s assailant is sent spinning to the far 
end of the room. 

**You scoundrel! How dare you insult 
this lady?” 

**Who asked you to interfere, you beg- 
garly upstart? Take that for your med- 
dling!’ Luke’s face is black with rage, and 
his eyes gleam with vindictive fury, as, 
with a bowie-knife glittering in his murder- 
ous hand, he dashes at his opponent. 

A heavy blow straight from the shoulder 
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stops his mad rush, and Ruth, who has 
fainted from terror, is recalled to life, to 
find Frank Grey’s strong arms supporting 
her, and his voice uttering tender reassur- 
ing words, and Josiah picking himself up 
from one corner of the room, whilst Luke, 
with apparently no inclination to do the 
same, lies muttering curses in another. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue funeral is over. Old Luke Summers 
is laid in his last narrow resting-place, in 
the quaint old Cornish churchyard. The 
sexton and grave-digger has given the last 
finishing touch of his spade to the grave; 
and the white flakes of snow, softly falling, 
silently render the new earth undistinguish- 
able from the surrounding hillocks, Luke 
has played the part of chief mourner to the 
satisfaction of the spectators—has feasted 
the mutes and bearers into a state of semi- 
intoxication, and is rapidly attaining the 
more perfect stage of insensibility himself. 
Ruth has found a temporary refuge in the 
Higginbotham establishment, awaiting the 
result of that invariable resource for desti- 
tute young ladies, her advertisement for a 
situation as governess or companion. It is 
to be inserted in the London papers, and 
is rapidly flying to its destination in Frank 
Grey’s pocket and a second-class railway 
compartment. 

Poor Frank! In the last few days what 
changes have taken place, what dark omin- 
ous clouds have overshadowed his pros- 
pects, once so bright and fair! His frame 
of mind is by no means angelic as, in reck- 
less defiance of guards and company’s rules 
and forty-shilling penalties, he rolls fierce 
tempestuous gusts of Cavendish into the 
face of his vis-a-vis, wu mild clerical-looking 
party, who much dislikes tobacco, but ven- 
tures no remonstrance save an occasional 
deprecating little cough. 

Busy thoughts are flitting through Frank’s 
brain. He is thinking of his betrothed 
bride, and wondering what she will say to 
his altered fortunes. Wil] she remain true 
tohim? Yes, of course she will. Has she 
not told him a hundred times that she loves 
him for himself alone? Yet, in spite of all 
his protestations, he feels that his happi- 
ness hangs upon a slight thread. 

His happiness! Isithishappiness? The 
thought forces itself into his mind. Buta 
few short days before the bare idea that life 


was endurable on any terms without Edith 
would have been scouted with indignation. 
But now the reflection will come—Is Miss 
Hardcastle really the disinterested being he 
thinks? Is she so immensely superior to 
Ruth? True, there is no comparison to be 
made between the superb flashing beauty of 
the one, and the quiet homely figure and 
gentle truthful face of the other. 

But, after all that Josiah has told him, 
after Ruth’s generous pleading for him at 
his uncle’s dying bed—her renunciation of 
riches, and destruction of the will—her 
total sacrifice of herself to ensure his hap- 
piness, questions will present themselves. 
Would Edith Hardcastle have done the 
same? And, if he were free, would Ruth's 
generous devotion still be unrewarded? 
Frank thinks and thinks, aud the sinoke 
comes in yet heavier puifs from beneath his 
mustache, and the cloud deepens on his fore- 
head, whilst the flying rattling train bears 
him nearer and yet nearer to the solution of 
his problems, 

London is reached, and with rapid strides 
Frank makes his way to Mr. Hardcastle’s. 
He finds him hard at work in his studio, 
and receives a hearty greeting, for Mr. Hard- 
castle, independently of Frank’s being a good 
paying pupil, and an eligible wealthy suitor 
for his daughter’s hand, has really learned 
to like the once happy careless young man. 

The tone in which Frank answers his in- 
quiries after Mr, Summers’s health with 
“My uncle is dead, sir,’’? has an ominous 
sound, and he hesitates for a few moments 
before he asks: 

* You of course have heard his will read? 
I hope you are well provided for.”’ 

* There is no will, sir.” 

At the words bright visions arise in Mr. 
Hardcastle’s mind of his son-in-law pos- 
sessed of most ample means, and kindly ac- 
cepting any number of little bills for him. 

“No will? Then 1 must congratulate 
you on inheriting everything.” 

**On the contrary,’ answers Frank, in a 
mournful tone, ‘* I inherit nothing.” 

“Nothing? Impossible! You always 
told me you were the next of kin—in fact, 
your uncle’s only relative.’ 

‘*] was once,” replies the young man— 
‘at least we supposed so. But my uncle 
had a son, who was reported dead. He has 
returned, and claims everything.” 

Alas, all Mr. Hardcastle’s visions disap- 
pear, and, in his mournful abstraction, he 
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uses the rag with which he has wiped his 
palette, instead of his pocket-handkerchief. 
His visage is just as woe-begone as his pu- 
pil’s, and the bright blue with which he 
smears his nose, although striking, is no 
improvement. 

“That is indeed unfortunate. But your 
cousin will make you some allowance? 
You are good friends, I hope?’ 

**Scarcely—for I knocked him down for 
insulting one who is very dear to me.” 

The last words are uttered unthinkingly, 
and Frank realizes for the first time how 
true they are, 

Mr. Hardcastle admits that under those 
circumstances any assistance from his cousin 
is not to be expected, and in his excitement 
uses his paint-rag so vigorously that hg 
quickly resembles an Indian warrior who 
has-donned his war-paint. 

now, Mr. Hardcastle,’ says Frank, 
**]T feel that it is incumbent on me to re- 
sign all claim to your daughter’s hand. I 
love Edith, sir—you know that; and, with 
your consent, if she will still have me in 
my altered circumstances, I will work night 
and day to make her happy.” 

Mr. Hardcastle shakes his head doubt- 
fully; he knows by sad experience how pre- 
carious a living art affords, except to rare 
talent; and he also knows how small a share 
he has in the affairs of his own household. 

“*Well, you see, my dear boy, personally 
I should be only too glad to see Edith mar- 
ried to one whom IJ respect so much as 
yourself. But you know you cannot live 
upon love alone; and I scarcely see—” 

“But, Mr. Hardcastle,’’ interrupts the 
young man, “ you have often told me that 
Ihavetalent. Surely, joined with industry, 
that will avail me—must avail me now.”’ 

“Talent and industry must ultimately 
succeed, my boy,’’ answers the painter, 
with a sigh; ‘‘ but the road to fame is very 
rugged and steep; and candidly I must tell 
you that I do not think Edith would be 
willing to wait until you had obtained it. 
And, even if she were, lam quite certain 
that Mr3. Hardcastle would forbid what she 
would consider an imprudent arrange- 
ment.” 

Poor Frank buries his face in his hands; 
and it is a very haggard and pale one as he 
rises to take leave. 

** Shall I see Edith, sir?” 

‘In that I must leave you to do as you 
think proper. But, as a friend, Ido not 


think you would find it conduce to your 
happiness. Edith will be guided by her 
mother’s advice, and it would be no kind- 
ness to attempt to conceal from you what 
that advice will be.” 

“You will speak for me, Mr, Hard- 
castle?” 

“I will, my boy—I will indeed; but I 
know the result.” And the artist sighs 
mournfully as he calls to mind the seven- 
and-twenty years of henpecked domestic 
bliss he has eijoyed with Mrs. Hardcastle. 

Poor Frank slowly wends his way to his 
lodgings, and Mr, Hardcastle cleans up his 
brushes and washes his face. 


CHAPTER V. 


*“*IT CANNOT entertain the idea for a mo- 
ment, Mr. Hardcastle, and I really am sur- 
prised at your thinking of such a thing.” 

The words are uttered with a vehemence 
which causes the teacups and saucers fairly 
to rattle, and the too numerous bows and 
ribbons in Mrs. Hardcastle’s cap to vibrate 
with her indignation. 

She is not a very lovable woman, and her 
whole nature may be summed up in one 
word—false. Mrs. Hardcastle is ail false from 
head to foot. Her luxuriant tresses, her 
white teeth, the smooth smile, rarely seen 
at home, are all shams. . The jewelry which 
too plentifully adorns her ample figure, and 
the rings which sparkle on her large white 
hands, are most undeniably false, and all 
two or three sizes larger than are worn by 
ladies. The house in which she insists 
upon living is deceitful, being rather larger 
than they real.y require, and much more 
expensive than their limited income justi- 
fies. The dinners with which she occa- 
sionally orders Mr. Hardcastle to entertain 
the semi-fashionable set in which it is her 


delight to move are all shams, excepting the / 
wine, which boldly asserts itself at Sixteen ~ 


shillings per dozen. In fact, Mrs. Hard- 
castle is a silly woman, ever willing to sac- 
rifice real enjoyment and home comforts in 
order to gain the good opinion of others as 
silly as herselfi—one in whose mind ‘‘ What 
will the neighbors say or think?” is the 
great question of life. 

Mr. Hardcastle has been explaining 
Frank’s altered prospects to his wife and 
daughter, and, too wise to attempt to com- 
bat his spouse single-handed, he meekly sips 
his tea, and looks across the table to see if 
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Edith will not speak a word for her quon- 
dam admirer. 

Edith is very beautiful. A wiser man 
than Frank might have fallen in love with 
that graceful lithe form, so exquisitely 
moulded, that fair face with its perfect reg- 
ularity of féature, and those liquid deep 
blue eyes. 

Alas, with all her beauty, Edith is thor- 
oughly heartless; and her father sighs to 
himself as, responding not to his mute ap- 
peal, she fidgets nervously with her plate. 
Her downcast eyes are filling with tears, 
but they are rather tearsof mortification 
and of pity for herself than for poor Frank. 
And yet she loves him—loves him,as much 
as it is perhaps possible foy her shallow na- 
ture, wholly absorbed as it is in self-love, to 
love any one. But Frank Grey heir-ex- 
pectant to his wealthy uncle, and Frank 
Grey without a penny excepting the earn- 
ings of his hands, are two very different 
people, and Edith utters not a syllable in 
opposition to her mother’s words, 

Well, my dear,” says Mr. Hardcastle, 
after a pause, ‘“‘you and Edith must ar- 
range it in your own way. Still, I must 
say that because the poor fellow is not so 
well off as we thought him, it seems scarcely 
right to cast to the winds love, honor and 
truth,” 

** Love, honor and fiddlestrings!’’ testily 
interrupts his wife. ‘‘All that sort of thing 
is very well in books; but I should have 
thought you old enough to have parted 
with romantic nonsense of that kind. Edith 
of course feels it incumbent on her to make 
the best match she can. Mr. Grey is no 
longer a possibility—and I am sure my dear 
girl will see that herself. You may choose, 
Mr. Hardcastle, to neglect your duty, but I 
must do mine; and I shall write to him and 
request him to resign all claim upon our 
daughter’s hand.” 

** That I should imagine would be scarcely 
necessary, seeing that be has already done 
so through me.”’ 

‘‘And, if you had possessed the ordinary 
senses of a father, you would at once have 
explained to him that the affair was at an 
end,’’ says Mrs. Hardcastle, angrily. ‘Of 
course, until he is definitely dismissed, 
nothing can be done with young Scroodle, 
who, I am convinced, will propose to Edith 
on the slightest encouragement,”’ 

‘*Why, my dear,’ quietly observes Mr. 
Hardcastle, ‘it was only a few days ago 


that you yourself said what an insufferably 
conceited vulgar puppy young Scroodle 
was.”’ 

**T do not recollect anything of the kind,” 
opposes his wife, quite unabashed; “his 
uncle the brewer is going to take him into 
partnership, and it will be an excellent 
match for Edith.” 

** Well, but I do not see that being a rich 
brewer will make him less vulgar,’’ says 
Mr. Hardcastle. ‘‘ You might at least be 
consistent in your likes and dislikes, my 
dear.” 

“And you might at least pretend to have 
common sense, although myself I do not 
believe you possess a particle,” retorts his 
wife. 

‘Tf common sense means a total disregard 
of the feelings of others, in order to gain 
our own selfish ends, I hope that your sus- 
picions are correct, my love.” 

Mr. Hardcastle is evidently growing a 
little angry. 

** Your taunts are quite wasted upon me, 
Mr. Hardcastle,” returns his loving part- 
ner, with severe dignity. ‘‘I shall write to 
Mr. Grey this evening, and request him to 
discontinue his visits here. - Perhaps it 
would have been better for me if my mother 
had watched my interests as carefully.’ 

“‘T am sure I wish she had, Mrs. Hard- 
castle. I probably should have had as 
lucky an escape from a selfish heartless wo- 
man as Frank is having now.” 

Mr. Hardcastle rarely indulges in a little 
ebullitign of temper; but, when he does 
permit himself that luxury, he stops at no 
half measures. He rises now in a towering 
rage from the table, fliugs his cup and 
saucer at the unconscious cat, inoffensively 
purring on the hearthrug, rushes for his 
hat and coat, and closes the street door 
with a slam which shakes the whole 
house. 

His conduct makes little impression upon 
those who have been witnesses of it. 

** He will not be back again until two or 
three in the morning. His absence will be 
quite a blessing if Scroodle should call,” 
says Mrs. Hardcastle. 

While Edith, disturbed for a moment 
from her statue-like repose, murmurs 
gently: 

‘* What a pity for papa to destroy that 
pretty china! I wonder if he has hurt poor 
puss?” 

There is a knock at the door, and Mrs, 
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Hardcastle testifies her great delight as the 
eligible Scroodle is announced. 

Mr. Scroodle is not a particularly good- 
looking young man. He is short and fat; 
in fact, his figure is of that make expres- 
sively termed “‘ podgy.”’ His countenance 
is almost colorless, as is his hair, and as 
also are his eyes. His face bears a sort of 
washed-out appearance — his numerous 
freckles excepted, which appear to have 
been printed in very fast colors. His red 
hands are much too large, and his nose, 
which is an undeniable snub, is consider- 
ably too small for his face, and in striking 
contrast to his thick flabby lips. His voice 
is weak and wiry. The language in which 
he clothes his not too brilliant ideas is re- 
markable for a total absence of ‘he conven- 
tional restraints of grammar, and a super- 
fluous allowance of the letter “‘ h.” 

It is useless disguising the fact—Mr. 
Scroodle is a decidedly ugly, unprepossess- 
ing vulgar young man. But then it must 
be remembered that Mr. Scroodie is worth 
three thousand a year; and, regarded from 
Mrs. Hardcastle’s point of view, no young 
man can be better, uniess it is one who pos- 
sesses more. 

And so Mrs. Hardcastle’s most sanguine 
dreams are realized. The admirable Scroo- 
dle is encouraged, proposes, is accepted; 
and, whilst the lovers are enjoying those 
raptures in which newly-engaged couples 
delight, or rather whilst the enamored 
young brewer is enjoying them—for the fair 
Edith is never too demonstrative — Mrs. 
Hardeastle, prudently reflecting that, 
** when you are on with the new love,”’ it is 
well to be off with the old one as soon as 
possible, sits down to write a dismissal to 
poor Frank. 

* * * * * * 

Unlucky Frank, or lucky Frank, has 
turned from his untasted breakfast, and is 
seeking solace in his pipe. The quick sum- 
mons of the postman is heard, and Frank’s 
heart beats high with hope. It is but fora 
few moments. The letters are brought in 
—itis all at anend. One glance is suffi- 
cient; there is no need to open that deli- 
cately-scented rose-tinted little note, the 
very essence of gentility in all but its 
scratchy superscription—Mrs, Hardcastle’s 
handwriting has evidently never been made 
easy and flowing in six lessons for a guinea. 
The packet which accompanies the note 
tells the whole tale. 
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It is not pleasant to discover that the idol 
wh.:ch has been worshipped is all unworthy 
of homage—that what has been cherished 
as the very finest, rarest, most beautiful 
porcelain is only common clay. 

Without breaking the seal Frank drops 
the packet on to the fire. Perhaps Frank 
is rather weak todo so, There is valuable 
jewelry inside the little parcel—ail his pres- 
ents to Edith are there. He has felt them, 
and the extra postage has testified to their 
presence; for the scales of the post-office 
officials have weighed the letters and pres- 
ents as scrupulously as the donor has been 
tested in the Hardcastle balance against the 
wealthy Scroodle. 

Mrs. Hardcastle’s note contains the usual 
stereotyped phrases. She is deeply grieved 
to hear of Mr. Grey’s altered prospects, and 
trusts his good sense will point out to him 
the necessity of releasing Miss Hardcastle 
from her engagement. She sincerely hopes 
that Mr. Grey will meet with every success 
in his profession, but wishes it to be under- 
stood that under no circumstances can the 
said engagement be renewed. Mrs. Hard- 
castle writes this with the full concurrence 
of her “‘ dear child,’’ who herewith returns 
his letters, and will be glad of a similar res- 
toration on his part. In conclusion, Edith 
is so deeply distressed that the thought of 
any interview with Mr. Grey is most pain- 
ful to her; so Mrs, Hardcastle is compelled 
to request him to discontinue his visits—at 
all events for a time. 

So all is ended, and Frank, strolling in 
the park the same afternoon, comes face to 
face with Mrs. Hardcastle and Edith, at- 
tended by the enamored Scroodle. Edith 
has apparently quite recovered, for she is 
very beautiful in the bright winter sun- 
shine; but—alas for woman’s truth!—the 
blue eyes falter not, the fair cheeks take no 
deeper tinge, as she distantly responds to 
the poor fellow’s saiute, and sweeps grace- 
fully on. The -miable Scroodle favors him 
with as triumphant a simile as his vacant 
features are capabie of expressing, and 
Frank turns away with his handsome face 
all aflame from a dozen varied emotions, to 
one of which perhaps is due his insane de- 
sire ** to punch Scroodle’s head.”’ 

The dream is over, and Frank seeks and 
finds relief in that best of all remedies for 
misplaced affection—earnest hard work. It 
is hard work, truly, even although the 
young man finds many friends. The world 
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is hard-hearted enough, but it is not so bad 
as many people, who color perhaps from the 
sombre tints of their own imagination, 
have been fond of painting it. Many of 
those whom Frank has known in better 
days, some amongst those who seemed the 
most unlikely, come forward and assist him 
in his hour of need. Mr. Hardcastle inter- 
ests himself to procure him pupils, and 
with that and his paintings, which he sells 
to the dealers, Frank manages to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

But with it all it is hard uphill work, and 
the young fellow, who used to spend money 
right royally in hansom cabs, now trudges 
many a weary mile in forced preference to 
taking a threepenny ’bus. 

Fatigued though he may be, there are 
very few evenings that Frank is not to be 
found escorting Ruth to her humble lodg- 
ings. For Ruth has come to London now. 
Her advertisement has met with success, 
and she has to conduct the education of five 
young children in English, the rudiments of 
music, drawing and French, as well as un- 
dertake the entire charge of their wardrobe, 
for the fabulous sum of forty pounds a 
year. 

So time speeds on. The days become 
weeks, the weeks months. The changing 
seasons roll on in their never-ceasing jour- 
ney. It is winter once again, and Frank 
has offered his poor earnings and his honest 
heart to Ruth. Frank's declaration is made 
in Oxford Street, on a dark gloomy evening 
in that darkest, gloomiest of mouths, No- 
vember. They are gazing into a jeweller’s 
window, and amongst the trinkets in that 
window are some fearfully massive fetters 
—fetters so cunningly made that, once riv- 
eted on—and that process is eas) cnough— 
nothing but death can ever remove them. 
Yet they are far from terrible to gaze on— 
nothing but so many plain gold rings. 

Frank bends his head and wh'spers a 
word in Ruth’s little pink ear. 1t must be 
a wonderful word—or is it the glow from 
the well-lit shop?—for Ruth's face is of u 
vivid scarlet. There are costly gems in 
that shop, rare jewels brought from many a 
distant land, but they pale before the lustre 
of Ruth’s eyes as she lifts them glistening 
with sweet surprise, brimming over with 
love, and truth, and tenderness, to meet 
his. There is no reply but that, yet Frank 
seems satisfied. Thelittle hand which rests 
on his arm rests there now yet more con- 


fidingly as they turn from that window and 
pursue their way through the dark foggy 
night and the mud and mist, despite pov- 
erty and disappointment one of the happiest 
couples in all London. 

The very next day, and at that very same 
shop, Frank invests in one of those magic 
little fetters, and walks off with it in the 
neatest of little boxes, enclosed in the soft- 
est silver paper, in his left-hand waistcoat 
pocket, and Ruth gives her stipulated 
week’s notice to her employer. Mrs, Bog- 
gles, whose husband carries on a large 
butchering business, pays her salary week- 
ly, and has arranged for that notice on 
either side to be sufficient; for she consid- 
ers that an engagement of that kind is more 
calculated to impress any lady who is hon- 
ored with the care of the juvenile Boggleses 
with a becoming sense of her own inferior- 
ity. In Mrs. Boggles’s elegant language, 
“she likes a governess as knows her place.”” 

And so Ruth and Frank are married— 
married in a quaint old city church, which, 
hemmed in on every side by tall warehouses, 
is content to hide itself away in the most ot- 
scure corner, a: if ashamed to be found do- 
ing nothing amid all the money-making 
which surrounds it, and yet still rears its 
weather-beaten spire above the dark chim- 
neys, as if it would assert that far beyond 
the busy town there is something yet more 
valuable than world'y wealth and honor. 

It is a damp mouldy o-d church, and it is 
even damper and yet more mouldy on this, 
Frank's wedding-day, than usual. The 
morning is dark and glocmy, with a rimy 
hoarfrost, and the chill fog has crept quiet- 
ly in through ill-fitting door and draughty 
window, and covered everything inside with 
a cold clammy moisture. 

“Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man?” 

No other than Josiah. Yes—Josiah Hig- 
ginbotham is here to do that kindly office; 
and he does it, too, as well as those uncer- 
tain legs of his will permit. A wonderful 
sight is Josiah to-day. He is clothed ina 
new suit of good black. Coat, waistcoat 
and continuations are all new together—a 
fact unprecedented in his life for many 
years. His hat, also new, is of the glossiest 
make, with one of the curliest of brims; his 
gloves—not cloth, not thread, but veritable 
kid—are of the brightest yellow, and his 
scarf is of a delicate lavender, and gathered 
in a huge knot in front by the assistance of 
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a single turquoise pin of about the size of a 
bantam’s egg. 

The said woman having been delivered 
over by Josiah, the service proceeds. The 
solemn irrevocable words are spoken, the 
open leaf of the bulky volume in the vestry 
is inscribed, the clergyman is feed, the be- 
neficent being in the mildewed bonnet is re- 
membered, and the newly-married pair, 
with Josiah, betake themselves to Frank's 
lodgings. 

Apart from the ceremony in which he has 
taken a part, Josiah is in a strange flutter 
of excitement. He has been so all the 
morning. He was so last night, when, 
quite unexpectedly, he made his appear- 
ance, having come as fast as steam could 
carry him from St. Nabb’s. There is con- 
tagion in his excitement too, for the instant 
they met he whispered a few words to 
Frank, and straightway infected him with 
that same nervous doubtful sort of joy 
which he has worn ever since. 

Where do Frank and Ruth spend their 
honeymoon? They just stay where they 
are, and in quiet lodgings, in an out-of- 
the-way back street, they live together, 
and enjoy a quiet newborn happiness never 
known until now. 

They see a good deal of Josiah, too. He 
travels toand from Cornwall continually. 
Sometimes he is in town for two or three 
days at a time; and he always brings por- 
tentous legal-looking documents, over which 
he and Frank pore for hours together. And 
still there is the same flutter of excitement. 
Ruth wonders what it all means, and again 
and again she asks Frank to enlighten her; 
and he smiles—O, so gladly!—and tells her 
nothing; and then she throws her well- 
shaped arms round his neck, and, with her 
rich warm lips touching his cheek, she in- 
sists on knowing. Frank clasps her in his 
strong grasp, and kisses her until she has 
no breath left to ask troublesome questions. 


CHAPTER VL 


Ruts has been married now nearly two 
months, and has grown quite accustomed to 
that ti le of Mrs. Grey which at first sound- 
ed so strangely. Once again it is Christmas 
Eve. The snow is falling heavily; driven 
by the wind, the great white flakes are 
crossing and recrossing each other in never- 
ending flight and pursuit, 

Away, out in the open country, far away 
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from busy London, a train is flying through 
the bleak dark night. Shrieking, roaring, 
rattling, as if in mad defiance of the ele- 
ments, onward and still onward flies the 
express for Cornwall, throwing a fierce 
lurid gleam from its fiery red eyes on the 
snow which surrounds it on every side and 
shrouds everything in its chill white em- 
brace, 

Away through rich pasture lands, where 
winter's white mantle”’ covers field, and 
hedge, and wall—away past snug home- 
steads with quaint old gables and low- 
sloping roofs almost buried in the universal 
snow, where the bright lights, flashing 
through the many diamond-paned case- 
ments, and the smoke, curling heavily from 
the clustered chimneys, tells of jovial hearts 
and Christmas wassail within—away where 
the quaint bare trees, staggering and bend- 
ing beneath their white burden, wave their 
leafless branches, like gaunt hands, in de- 
precation of the wrath of the raging bitter 
wind, which tosses them to and fro, and, 
catching the snow with which they are 
charged, whirls it in showers aloft, as if to 
meet the ever-descending flakes, still falliug 
thickly. 

Away past humble clustering villages and 
twinkling country towns, through rural sta- 
tions, the dimly-burning signal lamps of 
which grow fainter in the rear before the 
sharp warning whistle of the rushing shriek- 
ing monster has ceased to echo in the frosty 
air—now stopping but for a few minutes to 
take up some half-frozen passengers stamp- 
ing toand fro upon the platform, where 
guard and station-master wish each other 
‘A merry Christmas,” and away again, 
puffing and snorting through the dark night, 
burrowing in damp tunnels,rushing through 
deep cuttings, rattling over frozen bridges, 
where the deep icebound waters gleam sul- 
lenly beneath. And now the country grows 
more bleak and open, the boundaries grow 
more rare and distant, and the train rushes 
over the bleak moorland, ever drawing 
nearer and yet nearer to St. Nabb’s. 

In a first-class compartment of this same 
train are Mr. and Mrs. Frank Grey. For 
people in their reduced circumstances there 
can be no doubt but that this is most reck- 
less extravagance—not to mention the half- 
crown to the guard, which has secured them 
a carriage to themselves, 

Ruth has expostulated very seriously with 
Frank, and he, careless fellow that he is 
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has only laughed. He has gone in reck- 
lessly for refreshment, and, without the 
slightest regard for railway-refreshmeut- 
stall prices, has been forcing Ruth to have 
hot soup—mock-turtle too—n thing else 
has been good enough—and hot negus, 
while he has had something considerably 
stronger for himself. 

Ruth is bewildered. To all her inquiries 
as to what it all means, he only answers 
that they are going to St. Nabb’s to spend 
their Christmas. So she resigns herself to 
all these marvellous changes, and wonders 
whether she is not dreaming, and will not 
wake up in Little Joram Street directly. 

And here is the St. Nabb’s station, and, 
in spite of the cold inclement weather, here 
is Josiah. His cheeks are flushed with his 
eager hearty welcome, and the tip of his 
nose is rubicund with the frost; but all the 
warmth of his kindly old heart cannot keep 
his teeth from chattering this bitter night. 

And Josiah enters with them into such a 
snug cosy carriage—not one of the faded 
rickety old cabs, with a lean, broken-kneed, 
short-winded horse, from the ‘‘ Blue Lion” 
—O no, nothing of the sort; but a hand- 
some private carriage, with soft cushions 
and good warm linings, apparently all just 
fresh from the hands of the builder. 

There is a strange knowledge dawning 
upon Ruth’s mind, a strange fluttering at 
her heart as to her whispered, ‘* Whose car- 
riage is this, Frank dear?’’ he answers, in 
the most matter-of-fact way, ‘It is mine.” 

Before she has had time to recover from 
her surprise the carriage stops, the steps are 
let down with aclank, and the trim foot- 
man, who looks so respectful, throws open 
the door. But there must be some mistake 
on the driver’s part. Why, this is the 
house where Ruth has lived with the old 
man who was to her more than a father. 
It is here he died—here, too, she committed 
that fatal error with the will—and here is 
the roum where his unworthy son insulted 
her when her own dear noble Frank came 
to the rescue—this is the very window that 
he sprang through, and, like every window 
in the house, it is one blaze of light. 

Dear handsome Frank is standing so 
proudly by her side; and, in answer to her 
bewildered inquiring look, he takes her in 
his strong arms, and says: 

“This, dearest, is our journey’s end. It 
is all mine—or rather ours. And may you 
spend many a happy Christmas here!” 

34 
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The bitter wind is still wailing over the 
bleak moorland, the hoarse murmur of the 
mighty ocean is heard, waging its endless 
warfare with those relentless granite rocks, 
and still the snow falls heavily. But win- 
ter’s chill has no power to penetrate that 
warm curtained room wherein Ruth nestles 
at her husband’s knee in front of the cheer- 
ful leaping fire, while Frank explains to her 
how the raging ocean spared Luke Summers 
for a worse fate—how he lost his way when 
intoxicated, as usual, and fell into one of 
those disused mines so common upon the 
Cornish moors—how he lay there, all un- 
able to help himself, for three long weary 
da: s—how, when at last the wretched man 
was found, insensibility had soothed his 
agony, and was mercifully vouchsafed to 
him unti) he died. 

And Ruth nestles yet closer to him, as, 
with his hand playing with her sunny curls, 
Frank tells her how Josiah brought the 
tidings the evening before their wedding, 
and how they both agreed to tell her nota 
word until she experienced the glad sur-. 
prise of this happy Christmas Eve, ’ 

The annuity which Frank has settled om 
the faithful old clerk must be a comfortable 
little sum, for Josiah is growing positively 
stout, and really deserves the title of “‘ spar- 
row-legs’’ no longer. Edith shares the for- 
tune of Mr. Scroodle, which is not nearly so 
large as that gentleman originally made out, 
and it is reported that her husband uses her 
very badly. 

Mrs. Hardcastle, in public, is never weary 
of extolling the many virtues of her son-in- 
law; but in private she speaks of him as. 
“that brute,’ and says regretfully that,. 
if Mr. Hardcastle and ‘‘ poor Edith” had 
only treated that deserving young man, 
Frank Grey, with a little more considera- 
tion, things would have been very different, 

Frank has not forgotten his late teacher’s 
kindness, and procures him many a sub- 
stantial commission. Mr. Hardcastle has 
just completed, and been well paid for, a 
small picture, which occupies a prominent 
place in the drawing-room at St. Nabb’s. 
It represents a fair girl alone in a darkened 
room. She is standing before an expiring 
fire, which leaps into a bright flame as it 
consumes a folded paper. It is a peculiar 
picture, and few people see it without ask- 
ing what it means. To all inquiries Frank 
answers, with a happy smile and a proud 
look at h's wife, ‘‘ That is Ruru’s Secret.” 
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THE HEIRESS AND HER GUARDIAN, 
A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


CHAPTER IV. 
GEORGIE’S LOVER. 


GrorGizr TRAVERS and the dogs were 
by this time at the kennels. Everybody 
thought a great deal of Miss Georgie there. 
The whip touched his greasy old fur cap to 
her, as he ran to open the gate for her with 
a grin of pleasure on his weather-stained old 
face; Ricketts, the huntsman, came for- 
ward respectfully to know what he could 
do for her, and called out her favorite 
hounds to be stroked and caressed; and then 
of course she must go into the stables, 
There were afew young horses always kept 
up at the kennels, in addition to the usual 
staff required for the hunt, and amongst 
them was the mare that Cis had been told 
in vain to go and look at that morning. 

“I came to look at that mare,’ said 
Georgie; and the mare was trotted out for 
her to see. 

Georgie stood aside and looked at her 
with the critical eye of a connoisseur. 

She patted and stroked the animal; then 
stooped down and felt all her legs deliber- 
ately one after the other with her strong 
_ little hand in a scientific manner that made 

old Ricketts say afterwards to Tom the 
whip, that he had never seen her like for a 
woman; “‘areal fustrate un she be, to be 
sure, Tom!’ 

**T think I ll ride her this winter, Rick- 
etts; she’d carry me well.”’ 

“ Like a bird, miss. She’s a bit ticklish 
in her temper; but Lor bless you, miss, 
there aint nothing you ean’t ride.” 

“Well, put a skirt on her this afternoon 
for a bit, and then you can bring her round 
to-morrow morning and I'll see how I like 
her.”” 

That was all the breaking-in for ladies’ 
riding that Georgie’s mounts ever had; the 
spice of risk and danger about riding a horse 
that had never carried a lady before, was 
just what she enjoyed. 

She left the two men staring after her 
with looks of respect and admiration, and 
went her way down a neighboring lane, 


deep cut between two high banks, still close- 
ly followed by the dogs. 


She had not gone very far before a thud- 
ding sound of horse’s hoofs in the field to 
the right of her was greeted by a sharp bark 
from the puppy. Presently a horse’s head 
and forelegs appeared over the top of the 
hedge, and there dropped into the lane just 
in front of her a young gentleman on a gray 
pony. 

In a moment he had dismounted and was 
eagerly coming towards her. 

Wattie!’’ she exclaimed. 

** My little darling, how good of you to 
come!’’ 

**I didn’t come on purpose—really. I 
was at the kennels, and I thought—I 
thought—”’ 

“Little story teller! You thought you 
would come home this way on the chance 
of seeing me—eh, Georgie?” and Wattie 
Ellison proceeded to draw a very unresist- 
ing little woman close into his arms, and 
there to kiss her fondly on both cheeks, 
whilst Chanticleer, evidently suspecting 
mischief, pawed up against the back of his 
coat with very muddy feet, and a gruff bark 
of remonstrance, 

Walter, or as he was commonly called 
Waitie, Ellison was a nephew of Sir George 
Ellison, whose preperty adjoined Sotherne 
on the further side. He generally resided 
with his uncle, having neither profession 
nor income of his own, and the baronet, 
who was rather fond of him, made him free 
to the use of his hunters and the shoot- 
ing of his game. Otherwise Sir George 
could do nothing more for him; he was a 
poor man with a large family of his own, 
and his eldest son had already burdened 
himself with the cares of matrimony in the 
shape of an invalid wife and four little chil- 
dren. This second family all lived perma- 
nently in the paternal mansion, and Wattie, 
in common with several of the younger sons, 
had am attic in an upper and uufrequented 
region apportioned to him, which he was 
free to occupy whenever he chose; and, be- 
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ing an orphan with no other family ties and 
no means whatever at his disposal, Wattie 
did choose to occupy his attic very often, 
notably during most of the shooting and 
hunting seasons. He picked up an odd five- 
pound note now and then by selling a few 
water-color sketches, for which he hada 
good deal of natural talent; but even at this 
poor make-believe of earning money he did 
not work hard enough to make anything of 
a livelihood. As long as his uncle’s house, 
and table, and horses were free to him, he 
did not seem to have the energy or persever- 
ance to work hard at that or anything else. 

He was a general favorite with every one. 
Tall and good-looking, with merry gray eyes 
and curly brown hair, and the prettiest lit- 
tle mustache in the world, he was just the 
sort of man to be spoilt by the whole female 
population. Women and children adored 
him. He rode so well, was a crack shot, 
such good company in the billiard-room at 
night, and altogether such a manly young 
fellow in every way, that he was sure of a 
welcome in every house he went into. But, 
alas! he was hopelessly ineligible; and dow- 
agers with marriageable daughters found 
themselves forced to turn a deaf ear to his 
fascinations. 

He was nothing but a penniless ne’er-do- 
well, utterly without prospects. And yet 
what does this charming” young scapegrace 
do but go and fall madly in love with the 
squire’s darling, precious Georgie! And, 
worse, Georgie falls in love with him. 

Their love affair was as yet in its earliest 
stages. They had not dared to tell the 
squire. They continued to meet half by 
stealth, half by accident, in their walks and 
rides, and in truth were so imsanely happy 
in all the excitement and novelty of each 
other’s affection, that they had scarcely had 
time to think of the future or to consider 
their situation with anything like serious 
attention. Woman-like, Georgie was the 
first to come out of this ecstatic fool’s 
paradise. For the first time to-day she spoke 
to him seriously. 

‘* Wattie, dear,” she said, as they went 
down the lane together, hand in hand, like 
a couple of children, whilst the pony and 
dogs followed after them at their own sweet 
wills; ‘* Wattie, I am afraid papa will never 
hear of it.” 

** Have you said anything to him, yet?” 

‘No, I have not dared. Poor papa, it 
would upset him so horribly. I felt the 
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way once by saying something about you, 
but he got so angry I did not venture to go 
on,”’ 

‘* He hates me, I suppose,’’ said Wattie, 
with a rueful face. 

“‘Nonsense! only you know, dear, you are 
net exactly a good match, are you?” 

** Not exactly;’’ and they both laughed. 

“Tf you had a profession,” continued 
Georgie, ‘‘even if you made nothing at it, 
it would sound better; and you see papa 
would like me io marry well. I am afraid 
he will stop it utterly.’ 

‘And, if he does stop it utterly, what 
shall you do?’ Hestopped before her, ho!d- 
ing her small face in both his hands, and 
forcing her to look up into his eyes. 

**T shall obey him, Wattie.”’ Her voice 
was very low and gentle, but there was a 
decision and firmnes:; in the little face that 
filled him with dismay. 

** You would give me up!’ cried Wattie. 

**Not so, darling,’’ answered the girl. 
“As long as I live I shall consider myself 
bound to you; I will never marry any one 
else. Perhaps, in time, he will relent and 
come round; but till he does I will never 
marry you. Don't hope it.’’ With all her 
tenderness and love he felt quite sure she 
meant what she said, and turned away from 
her with an impatient sigh. ‘‘ But, after 
all, why should we think of the worst??? — 
said Georgie, slipping her arm confidingly 
under his. 

‘““Why, indeed!’ answered her lover, 
smiling. ‘‘I dare say the old boy wont be 
quite such a stern hard-hearted parent as 
we fear. It will all come right in the end, 
Georgie, depend upon it!’ 

Wattie was of a hopeful disposition (very 
poor young men often are); nothing much 
worse could happen to him; he had nothing 
to lose, and it was quite on the cards that 
something better would turn up. But Geor- 
gie knew better. She knew what her father 
was, and she did not in the least think that 
things would come right in the end; not for 
a very long time, atleast; not probably, she 
reflected sadly, till she was getting old and 
passee, and Wattie, perhaps, half tired of a 
long and well-nigh hopeless engagement. 

But she did not trouble her lover with 
these sad forebodings. For his sake she 
would be hopeful too, and look at the bright 
side of things as much «s possible, 

But as they walked on together they both 
by instinct avoided any further unpleasant 


consideration of what Mr. Travers would 
say to them. 

There was nothing unusual in Georgie’s 
walking about the lanes with young Ellison. 
He was so well known by everybody, and 
such an enfant de la maison in every family 
in the county, that he was always turning 
up at odd places and with different people. 
Moreover, he had been Georgie’s recognized 
slave’ and worshipper for ever so many 
years. Mr. Travers himself, who had no 
objection to him in the light of an admirer, 
whatever he might have in the more serious 
phase of lover, had often and often deputed 
young Ellison to look after his daughter in 
astiffrun. He generally gave her her leads, 
opened gates for her, tightened her girths, 
or altered her stirrup if she required it, and 
often rode back with her at the end of a 
long day, when the hounds left off far from 
home. He had been constantly thrown in 
her way, and certainly the squire had only 
himself to blame if these young people had 
fallen in love with each other. 

He made the mistake of which so many 
parents are guilty. He allowed them to be 
constantly together under the most familiar 
circumstances, until they had fairly lost 
their hearts to each other and it was too 
late; and then, as you will see, expected to 
be able to - top all intercourse between them 
and to be obeyed like an autocrat. 

I am inclined to think the much abused 
Belgravian mother, who warns off younger 
sons from her flock as she would the small- 
pox or the scarlet fever, is the less culpable 
of the two. She, at all events, prevents the 
mischief, whereas pareuts who behave as 
did our friend the squire, cause their chil- 
dren an amount of misery and suffering 
which they can scarcely, it is to be hoped, 
understand or be aware of; whilst by a little 
forethought and care it might all have been 
easily avoided. 

It was arranged between Georgie and her 
lover before they parted, that the dreaded 
communication was to be made by her to 
her father at the first seasonable opportunity. 

**Not this week, I think,’’ said the girl; 
“we are so busy just now. I must wait, I 
think, till the lst is over, and then, if we 
have anything of a run, it will put him in a 
good temper, and I can tell him in the 
evening.” 


“As you like, you wise little woman. By . 


the way, what are you going to ride this 
winter?” 
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** The old chestnut, and I think that new 
mare papa bought last week; I have just 
been to see her.”’ 

“What, that dark brown mare he bought 
down in Warwickshire? Don’t ride her, 
Georgie. She’s a nasty brute.’’ 

“Why, what do you know of her? I like 
her looks myself, and papa bought her half 
on purpose for me.” - 

** Well, I heard a bad character of her 
down there; she’s a runaway or something; 
she’ll break your neck some day, Georgie.”’ 

*O, Iam not afraid; you wont get rid of 
me quite so easily as that. I shan’trun far 
away from you, Wattie, and if Ido I’m sure 
it will be a pleasure to you to run after me. 
And now I must say good-by—indeed I 
must.”’ 

** Little wretch! how quickly the time 
goes! I can’t bear parting with you. I 
don’t half like your having said you would 
throw me over if your father orders you to,”’ 
he added, as he bent over her, and kissed 
her tenderly. 

“Ah, you don’t know what papa and I 
are to each other; I couldn’t break his heart, 
Wattie, and I never will.” 

Poorchild, poor little Georgie! There are 
some human vows that surely must be lis- 
tened to with shouts of mocking laughter by 
the unseen world of spirits above and 
around us, if indee@, as it is said, they can 
read all our future lives as in a book. 

Georgie Travers went home from that 
meeting with her lover to find herself very 
late for luncheon, and her mother scolding 
at her in her peevish ill-tempered voice. 

‘““Where have you been, Georgie? The 
mutton is quite cold. What have you been 
doing all this time?”’ 

** been at the kennels,’’ answered the 
girl, with that sort of half truth which is no 
lie in the eyes of most women. ‘“‘ Never 
mind about the mutton, mamma. I'll have 
some ham. Iam sorry 1 kept you waiting.” 

‘‘Always at those horrid kennels with the 
stable-boys!’ grumbled her mother; “so 
unladylike and unfeminine!”’ 

** Let the girl alone!’ growled the master 
of the house with his mouth full of suet 
pudding, flaring up, as he always did, in de- 
fence of his favorite child. ‘+I don’t want 


her turned into a cry-baby, like some of 
your children, Mrs, Travers; I wish her to 
go to the kennels. 
Georgie?” 

“Yes, papa, I thought I'd ride her to- 


Did you see the mare, 
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morrow. She isn’t vicious, is she?” she 
asked, with a little hesitation in her voice. 

** Vicious? Who has been putting such 
rubbish into your head? As quiet as a 
sheep. Little Flora might ride her—or Cis!’ 
he added, with a cut at his son that was cer- 
tainly rather cruel and uncalled for. 

To everybody’s surprise, Cis got up with 
a very red face, and said: 

** Well, then, I will ride her, sir, if you 
will let me.” 

The squire looked taken aback. 

‘Nonsense! You can’t have her; she’d 
kick you off,” he said, rather confusedly. 

**Then she isn’t safe for Georgie,’’ per- 
sisted Cis. 

* Safe as a house for her; you can’t ride,” 
said his fatber, gruffly. It must be con- 
fessed that he was a very trying sort of 
father to have. 

Mrs. Travers said fretfully that she 
couldn’t have her dear Cis dragged about on 
wild horses, 

*“Who wants to drag him, ma’am?” 
shouted the old man, fairlyinarage. ‘He 
wouldn’t be half such a ninny if it wasn’t 
for you. Keep him at home and give him 
some pap!’ and he pushed his plate away 
—having previously quite emptied it—and 
bounced out of the room ina fury, slam- 
ming the door behind him till the door- 
frame, already in a very rickety condition, 
shivered and threatened to come bodily out 
into the room. 

Mrs. Travers whimpered, and Cis got up 
and kis-ed her, while the younger girls 
looked at each other with meaning glances 
and faint titters, awestruck yet delighted, 
as children generally are, in a row between 
their elders. 

Amy seized the opportunity of the general 
confusion to help herself largely to straw- 
berry jam with her plum cake; whilst Flora 
slipped down: under the table with a cold 
cutlet under her pinafore, with which she 
proceeded to feed old Chanticleer, much to 
that ancient hound’s surprise and delight. 

Mean while Georgie ate her ham in silence; 
with the pleasant consciousness of being the 
cause of the dispute, to sharpen her appetite. 

Such scenes were of daily occurrence at 
Broadley House. Who does not know of 
such households—households where every- 
body is at sixes and sevens; where fathers 
and mothers, sons and daughters, are per- 
petually misunderstanding each other’s 


motives; where there are two factions, the 
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father’s and the mother’s, and one child 
sides with one, and one with the other, and 
where little quarrellings, and bickerings, 
and divisions widen the breach slowly but 
surely day by day! 

When Georgie swallowed down her lunch 
in a hurry and slipped away from the room, 
her mother made sure she had gone to her 
father to talk against herself and was pro- 
portionately aggrieved. Whereas Georgie 
had, in truth, gone up to her own little bed- 
room to think about her lover, and to give 
herself up to delicious recollections of his 
words and his kisses. 

Such a strange little maiden’s bower it 


-was! A long, low, half-furnished-looking 


room, only partially carpeted with strips of 
drugget, with a small camp bedstead at one 
end, and a chest of drawers and a washhand- 
stand at the other, and a rickety table and 
afew dilapidated wooden chairs about in 
the middle. Over the chimney-piece was a 
large-sized photograph, in an Oxford frame, 
of her father in full hunting gear, mounted 
on his favorite horse Sunbeam; flanked on 
either side by two smaller pictures, repre- 
senting severally Ricketts the huntsman 
holding her own chestnut horse, and old 
Mike the earth-stopper hugging a favorite 
fox-terrier. Mike had grinned broadly at 
the critical moment when he shouldn't have 
grinned, and had come out with his mouth 
stretched from ear to ear, and no nose at all 
to speak of; and the terrier, having incon- 
tinently wagged his tail, was permanently 
represented as owning two. 

Above these specimens of art were nailed 
up a couple of horseshoes, a minia ure spur, 
supposed to fit on to Georgie’s own small 
heel, and a large collection of riding-whips. 
On the wall, over the chest of drawers, was 
carefully nailed a piece of crimson silk on 
which were hung in a row five brushes, sur- 
mounted by a stuffed fox’s head. These 
were Georgie’s greatest treasures, being all, 
as she would tell you with pride, herown 
“earnings ’’ on those red letter days of her 
life when she had been the only lady “in 
at the death.”’ 

Into this retreat Georgie came after the 
storm at lunch, hoping for a little peace 
which she was not long destined to enjoy. 
A tap at the door, and enter Cis, full of 
troubles and misery, which, flinging him- 
self down on the only sound chair in the 
room, he proceeded to pour forth. 

Why was his father so hard on bim? could 


he help his constitution? Why was he to 
be forever sneered at and pitched into be- 
foreevery one? ‘Only this morning, Geor- 
gie, he spoke almost kindly—he wants me 
to marry Juliet.” 

“Weil, and you want to marry Juliet 
yourself, don’t you?” said Georgie, who was 
well aware of her brother’s passion. She 
had seated herself on the table, dangling her 
feet backwards and forwards in a manner 
that much endangered her stability on that 
ancient piece of furniture. ‘‘It is easy 
enough to please papa in that, Cis—isn’t 
it?”’ 

But Juliet ‘s so coldto me. You know 
I went to see her yesterday; she didn’t seem 
one bit glad to see me; and she has a way 
of overlooking one, as if one was nobody. 
Do you know, all she found to say to me, 
after I had been there nearly ten minutes, 
was something about my whiskers!’’ 

_ Georgie laughed merrily. ‘She was 

clever to find anything to say of them. I 
shouldn’t have thought them big enough to 
be worth mentioning! but then I’m your 
sister. Don’t despair, Cis—don’t be shy 
and timid with her; I am sure she is fond 
of you; and you know she has always been 
brought upto think of you as her lover. 
Her father wished it and your father wishes 
it. Iam sure I think your path is a pretty 
easy one, with everybody to make it smooth, 
and to clear away difficulties for you— 
heigho!’’ And poor Georgie gave a rueful 
sigh at the thought of her own very hope- 
less-looking little history. 

Cis, when he found any one to listen to 
him, could talk about Juliet by the hour; 
he straightway went off into a rhapsody 
about her—about her beauty, her talent, her 
singing, and her charms of every kind, 
which Georgie, although she admired and 
liked Juliet excessively, found after a time 
somewhat wearisome. 

Where is the woman who can listen for 
long to the tale of the charms of another of 
her sex, without feeling bored? 

When Cis came to offering to fetch his 
last poetical effusion in praise of his divin- 
ity in order that Georgie might fully enter 
into his feelings, she found she could stand 
it no longer, and laughingly pushed him out 
of the room by the shoulders. 

“Tf you come to poetry, my reason will 
go, you love-sick swain. You'd better not 
show me any poems, or I shall take them 
straight down to amuse papa!’ at which 
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awful threat Cis vanished, and it is needless 
to say did not return with any poetry. 


CHAPTER V. 
JULIET MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


Tue days at Sotherne Court slipped away 
swiftly and peacefully. Mr. Bruce had left; 
there was no longer any reason for his re- 
maining; the business which had brought 
him down was concluded, and he had other 
work in town to attend to. But Colonel 
Fleming still lingered; the weather was fine 
and the shooting was good, and no one said 
a word about his leaving; he had nowhere 
else particularly to go, so he stopped on. 

Mrs. Blair never came down stairs before 
luncheon time—there were, in truth, mys- 
terious rites of the toilet to be gone through 
which took many hours’ labor, and which 
probably accounted better for her late ap- 
pearance than the shattered nerves which 
she pleaded as her excuse, 

Juliet and her guardian got into tie way 
of spending these long morning hours to- 
gether. One day he had found her by her- 
self, writing in the breakfast room. 

** Why not bring all that into the library 
and keep me company, Juliet?’’ 

** Shall I not be in your way?” she asked, 
with a little hesitation. 

**In my way? no, of course not! It is 
very unsociable of you to shut yourself up 
alone.”’ 

After that she sat in the library every 
morning with him, They did not talk 
much. Colonel Fleming either read the 
papers or wrote his Indian letters, or else he 
made a pretence of looking over some of the 
Sotherne estate deeds, a perfectly unneces- 
sary proceeding, of which he himself was 
half ashamed. Juliet, too, wrote her letters 
or did her house accounts, or touched up 
her water-color drawings. 

One sat at one end of the table and one 
at the other. Williams, the bailiff and land 
agent, came in on business, then the coach- 
man and gamekeeper for orders, or Mrs. 
Pearce, the housekeeper, knocked at the 
door with a ‘‘ might she speak to Miss Blair 
for one minute?” so that it was by no means 
an uninterrupted tete-a-tete that our two 
friends enjoyed. Still of course there were 
some mornings when no one disturbed them 
for several hours, and there is no denying 
that they found these mornings particular- 
ly delightful. 
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In the afternoons everything was altered. 
Mrs. Blair was down stairs; Cecil Travers 
dropped in to lunch two days out of three, 
Colonel Fleming went out shooting, and 
Juliet drove, or rode, or walked, or stayed 
at home and received visitors, as she had 
always been accustomed to do before her 
guardian’s arrival. 

‘That young Travers comes here very 
often!’ remarked Colonel Fleming, one 
morning, breaking a long silence in which 
nothing had been audible but the scratch- 
scratching of two pens hard at work. 

“Yes, he comes often,’’ answered Juliet, 
with a smile, not looking up from her 
writing. 

“He seems rather a muff,’’ continued 
Colonel Fleming, disparagingly. 

**O, not at all; you are quite mistaken!’ 
she said, eagerly. ‘‘He is very delicate, 
poor boy, but he is really clever; he did so 
well at college, and he reads a great deal, 
and is very well informed; but he is not at 
all appreciated in his home, poor Cis, be- 
cause Mr. Travers thinks nothing of any 
one who can’t ride well, and it’s so unfor- 
tunate for Cis that he is so timid constitu- 
tionally. He really cannot manage a horse 
in the least; and if he went at a fence I be- 
lieve he would tumble off. He is very 
painfully conscious of it himself, poor fel- 
low. lIalways feel sorry for him, because 
he is so snubbed at home.”’ 

‘*At all events he is appreciated here,” 
said Hugh, who had listened to her eager 
defence with a meaning smile. 

Juliet blushed a little. No woman likes 
her suitor, be his suit ever so little favored 
by herself, to be called a muff. 

‘You are fond of him, Juliet?” contin- 
ued her guardian, with his head thrown 
back in his chair, and looking at her mis- 
chievously through half-closed eyes; he 
could read her thoughts asif she had spoken 
them. 

‘“‘T have known him all my life,” an- 
swered Juliet, evasively. ‘‘I am used to 
him—why do you ask me?” 

**Never mind why; the subject has an 
interest for me.” 

She raised her eyes for one moment and 
met his. 


written in one look! 

It was but the work of a second, and 
then Colonel Fleming mercifully and hu- 
manely put up the Times’? between him- 
self and his ward that he might not see the 


Ah, what a volume is sometimes ~ 
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glowing face of the girl as she bent it quickly 
down over her writing. 

How her heart was beating! surely he 
would hear it, she thought in dismay; for 
in that one moment Juliet Blair had learned 
her own secret! ; 

Half with terror, half with a delicious 
joy, she had discovered that her heart was 
gone! I suppose no woman make: that 
discovery for the first time without a spasm 
of absolute fear, Where will it lead her to, 
this new all-absorbing tyrant that has in- 
vaded her existence—what will be the end 
of it? 

Juliet ordered her horse and took a long 


‘solitary ride that afternoon, that she might 


think it all out and fairly realize this new 
thing that had come to her. 

To a woman of weaker feelings and nar- 
rower mind, to be loved is generally more 
important than to love. Flattered vanity, 
gratified self-esteem, the natural pleasure 
that every woman has in taking the upper 
hand of the other sex, all these mingled 
feelings come in and help to make up what 
most women honestly believe to be love. 
In nine out of ten so-called !ove-matches, 
the leve is all on the man’s side, and the 
pleasure of being loved only the woman’s, 

For Juliet Blair this was not so; she 
loved the man of herself, not because he 
loved her; indeed she did not know, and 
hardly troubled herself to think in those 
first moments, whether he did love her at 
all. With all the depth and intensity of a 
nature that was at once passionate and de- 
voted, impulsive and steadfast, she felt that 
she had learned to love this man with the 
whole strength of her being. All her life 
long others had worshipped and adored her; 
she had been queen and they her slaves; 
but this man was her master; without him 
her life had been an incomplete thing. 
With him her whole existence took a new 
meaning. Henceforth there was but one 
man on earth for her; one who could stir 
her pulses or dominate her life, whose voice 
could thrill through her heart, or whose pres- 
ence could fill her soul with a joy that those 
alone who have loved with a passion can 
understand, 

And the man was Hugh Fleming. Not 
Cecil, the gentle, sensitive, affectionate boy 
who had adored her for years, who was her 
equal in years and position, whom all her 
friends had wished her to love and whom 
her dead father had chosen for her husband; 
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not him, but the man who but a month ago 
had been utterly unknown to her, whose 
years doubled her own, whose life was half 
spent and whose youth was over; the man 
who was to have been her guardian and her 
adviser, who was to have guided her in her 
choice of a husband, and to have stood in 
her father’s place at the wedding, and 
whom certainly that father had never for 
one moment contemplated in the light of 
her possible lover! 

There was no shame in her heart that she 
had given her love unasked. It did not in 
those first moments trouble her whether or 
not it was likely to be returned. She was 
proud of it, proud of herself for loving him; 
for was he not worthy to be loved? was he 
not everything that a woman could most 
desire to possess? Strong in mind and 
body, was he not a man to whom she could 
tu: 1 instinctively for help and support? 
whose judgment must be unerring, whose 
word must be her law? 

But by-and-by, as she rode slowly down a 
narrow lane, flicking the dying hedgerows 
idly with her whip, other thoughts began to 
stir her heart—there came to her a recollec- 
tion of that “ past’’ in his life to which he 
had more than once alluded. Some love, 
as she had guessed, had once filled his life 
and was dead and gone, leaving behind a 
void and a blank in his heart; could that 
void never be filled up? had that past love 
been so powerful and intense, even such as 
she felt now in herself, that it could never 
be renewed? Would Hugh Fleming never 
love again? Who is it who talks about first 
love? is it true that a man who has once 
loved can never love again, in the same way? 

And at these questions that she asked 
herself, the flush of excitement faded slowly 
from Juliet’s cheek, and her face grew 
weary and sad. 

All at once the landscape looked gray and 
dreary, the sunshine seemed to have faded, 
the trees with their falling leaves looked 
gaunt and cheerless; for the first time, she 
noticed the white mist creeping up from the 
valley towards her. With a little shiver 
she turned her horse’s head quickly and 
rode homewards. 

In the hall at Sotherne, Cis Travers came 
eagerly forward to meet her. 

**O, here you are! I have been waiting 
for you. How long you have been out, Ju- 
liet; how white you are! You should not 
ride so far; you look tired out,” he said, 
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following her with eager solicitude towards 
the staircase, 

**Let me alone,” said Juliet, crossly; 
*‘don’t you suppose that I am old enough 
to take care of myself!’ 

An impulsive nature has always its weak- 
nesses; Juliet at that moment felt a positive 
dislike to the boy and his tender anxiety. 
The young fellow drew back abashed and 
repulsed by her fretful words. 

Eventually she repented of her unkind- 
ness to him and asked him to stay to dinner, 
an invitation which Cis eagerly availed 
himself of. 

Nothing had occurred that need have al- 
tered her manner to her guardian, and yet 
she felt, when they met in the evening, 
that she could not speak naturally to him; 
she was thankful for the presence of Cis 
Travers, and addressed herself almost ex- 
clusively to him all dinner time. She talked 
more than was usual to her, asking him 
numberless questions about himself and his 
interests, and reviving all sorts of half- 
playful, half-affectionate reminiscences con- 
cerning little incidents of their childish 
days. Cis had never seen her so gracious 
and so encouraging to him. His spirits 
rose, he became excited and animated, till 
Juliet, who had never before taken such 
pains to draw him out, was surprised to find 
how pleasantly he could talk. 

Colonel Fleming could not quite make 
her out; he thought he was being punished 
for having called Cis a muff, and revenged 
himself by being particularly agreeable to 
Mrs. Blair. 

That lady was not slow to appreciate his 
attentions. She always laid herself out to 
fascinate him, but seldom met with such 
success as on this evening. 

*It is all this scarf a la Pompadour, with 
the murquise cap,’’ she said to herse:f; ‘‘ I 
knew it suited me to perfection, in spite of 
that little fool Ernestine.’’ Ernestine was 
Mrs. Blair’s French maid. 

Whereas, Colonel Fleming could hardly 
have told you at the end of the evening 
whether his fair charmer wore black or 
white, velvet or brown holland! 

She was full of mysterious nods and 


winks, and little jerks of the head in the 


direction of the two young people. 

** How well they get on!” she whispered, 
behind her fan; ‘it will be all settled in a 
few days, you will see—don’t they look 


happy together!” 
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** Let me give you a little more chicken?” 
said Colonel Fleming, ignoring entirely, 
with a brutal indifference, the happiness of 
the young couple. 

**Notany, thanks. Aha! always so hard- 
hearted to a love affair, you naughty cruel 
man!’ laughed the widow, softly. “Ah! 
If I could only give you a little of my er- 
quisite sympathy in matters of the heart—I 
who have too much sensitiveness. My be- 
loved husband used always to blame me for 
it. ‘My darling Maria,’ he used frequently 
to say to me, ‘try and control yourself; you 
wear yourself out with so much sensibility ; 
and that is my defect, Iam quite conscious 
of it,’ she added, with a pretty sorrowful 
little sigh. 

** Sense and sensibility,” said Hugh, gal- 
lantly, with a touch of unperceived sar- 
casm; ‘‘ they generally go together!’’ 

“ Flatterer!” answered the lady, tapping 
his hand gently with her ever-ready fan. 
At which Juliet stopped short in the middle 
of what she was saying and stared at her, 
and then got very red and went on talking 
again. 

Everybody was at odds that evening. 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Blair and Cis 
enjoyed themselves, for certainly the other 
two did not. 

But after a night spent in sleeplessly toss- 
ing up and down upon her bed, in self-tor- 
turings and self-scoldings, Juliet rose in 
the morning in a more reasonable frame of 
mind. 

It was a hopelessly wet day, wet and 
windy, with the leaves coming down off the 
trees in showers; a day that made Squire 
Travers rub his hands gleefully together as 
he drew aside his blind and looked out of 
the window. ‘ That’s the sort; soon bring 
the leaves all off the hedges at this rate!’ 
he muttered, hopefully, to himself. 

But Miss Blair, who was not so keen 
about hunting as her neighbor, and loved 
each season’s pleasure in their turn, was 
sorry to see the last of her roses and scarlet 

geraniums lying all dashed and draggled on 
the sopping lawn. The whole valley was 
filled with a misty drizzle, and the west 
wind howled in a melancholy way among 
the tall chimneys of the old house. 

Juliet met her guardian at breakfast with 
: pitiful bemoanings over this dismal change 
in the weather. Let us be thankful that 
we are born under showery skies and chang- 
ing winds, and that Providence has bestowed 


upon us a gift so appropriate to our needs 
as an ever-varying climate! Let us be 
thankful, we that are blessed with neither 
the ease of manner nor the fluent tongue of 
our French neighhors—that are, on the 
contrary, awkward, silent, self-con- 
scious under trying circumstances—let us 
be thankful, I say, for the ever-ready sub- 
ject of conversation which has been merci- 
fully meted out to us to compensate in some 
measure for these defects, 

O, much abused, much belied climate of 
the British Isles, damp, rheuma ic, neural- 
gic, unwholesome though you be—we owe 
you at least this, that you cover our mis- 
takes, veil our confusions, screen our awk- 
wardnesses, and provide for us, one and 
all, an easy and convenient channel where- 
by we may escape unscathed in the emo- 
tional moments of our lives! 

Juliet was very thankful to the driving 
rain and lowering skies that day at break- 
fast. The morning papers did the rest, and 
took away from the awkwardness of a tete- 
a-tete which she had never found oppressive 
before. 

And yet—when she had gone about her 
household duties, and scolded the cook, 
and consulted with the housekeeper, and 
made sundry insinuating suggestions to old 
Higgs the butler, who always called her 
** Miss Juliet,’’ and treated her with a fa- 
therly patronage as if the cellar was his per- 
sonal property, out of which in considera- 
tion for her sex and general weakness he 
kindly allowed her to have a few bottles of 
wine—and yet, after these ordinary daily 
duties were completed, Juliet, with that 
perversity which is essentially a feminine 
peculiarity, went of her own accord into 
the library. 

She was unreasonably disappointed and 
mortified to find the room empty, and sat 
down to her writing in the most aggrieved 
frame of mind. After a few minutes, how- 
ever, Colonel Fleming came in; he hada 
large portfolio under his arm, which he pro- 
ceeded to deposit in front of her. “I 
promised to show you my sketches some 
day, Juliet; as it is a wet morning, suppose 
we look over them now.” 

The girl was delighted, and soon got over 
her nervous self-consciousness in the pleas- 
ure of turning over the drawings and listen- 
ing to his animated descriptions of the 
scenes and subjects they represented. 

There were Indian temples and palaces, 
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views on the Ganges, views of the Hima- 
layas, spirited little subjects descriptive of 
pig-sticking and tiger hunts, all set in a gor- 
geous flare of Eastern coloring; side by side 
with tamer bits of woodland or seacoast, or 
dreamy distant views over English hedge- 
rows and under English skies. 

Juliet was enchanted with all she saw; 
she had an artistic eye herself, and keenly 
appreciated the bold hand and correct col- 
oring displayed in the sketches in Hugh 
Fieming’s portfolio, indicating, as they did, 
no mean capacity for art. 

She had looked them carefully all through, 
and was standing at the table replacing the 
drawings into the book, when there flut- 
tered out from among them a small colored 
crayon sketch which she had not noticed 
before, and which fell at her feet under the 
table. 

Juliet stooped to pick it up. It was the 
head of a woman, a young girl, apparently 
abput seventeen, fair and delicate ooking, 
with flaxen hair falling in curls on either 
side of her face in an old-fashioned way, 
and with large blue eyes and a gentle timid- 
looking mouth. Underneath the sketch, in 
Hugh’s bold large handwriting, which Ju- 
liet had no difficulty in recognizing, was 
written “June 16, 1849.— My darling 
Annie.” 

With an exclamation, Colonel Fleming 
attemp ed to take the little sketch from her 
hand. Juliet turned ypon him speechless, 
but with crimson cheeks and blazing eyes, 
and in another insiant the pale tinted face 
was torn right across, and the two pieces 
fell fluttering on to the ground between 
them. 

It was all the work of one minute, and in 
the next, Juliet, in an agony of shame and 
contrition, had burst inte a passion of angry 
tears. Hugh Fleming turned first very 
white and then very red. He stooped 
down and picked up the damaged sketch. 

** How could you be so careless, Juliet?” 
he said, trying to steady his voice, which 
trembled with some suppressed emotion; 
‘how stupid of you to tear this little old 
sketch! Idid not know I had it still; don’t 


ery, my dear child, it doesn’t much signify; 
of course it was an accident—every one has 
accidents occasionally. I am sure you will 
put the pieces together as well as you can 
for me, wont you?” 
drawing into her hand. 
“Mr. Travers wishes to speak to you in 


And he thrust the 
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the morning-room, please, miss,’’ here 
broke in Higgs the butler, opening the door. 

Juliet jumped up, hastily brushed away 
her tears, and, murmuring something indis- 
tinct about being sorry for her stupidity, 
she hurriedly left the room, carrying away 
the torn fragments of the crayon sketch in 
her hand. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
ERNESTINE LOOKS FOR A FAN, 


Ceci TRAVERS was kept waiting fully a 
quarter of an hour for Miss Blair in the 
morning-room. Emboldened by her man- 
ner to him on the previous evening, the un- 
lucky youth had decided on coming over the 
first thing in the morning, to place his fate 
once more in her hands. 

He could not, as it happens, have chosen 
a more inopportune moment. 

Juliet came into the room with a thunder 
cloud on her face. My heroine was not, as 
it will be noticed, blessed with an angelic 
temper. 

**What is it you want, Cis?”’ she said, as 
she entered the room; and certainly no 
more unpronmising foundation whereupon 
to construct a declaration of love was ever 
presented to an unfortunate young man, 

“IT came—I came—O Juliet!” taking 
hold of both her hands; ‘you know very 
well what I have come for. You were so 
good to me last night, and so kind and nice 
that I thought—I thought—” 

“You thought you would make an idiot 
of yourself once more; is that it, Cis?” 

*O Juliet, Edo so love you! Don’t you 
think you could like me a little? don’t you 
think you are fonder of me than you used 
to be?” 

** My dear Cis, I thought we had talked 
all this over before,’ said Juliet, sitting 
down and resigning herself to her fate. “‘I 
have told you over and over again that, 
though I am fond of you as an old friend, 
you really must not expect anything more 
from me. Why don’t you try and put the 
idea out of your head ?” 

The boy stood silent before her witha 
downcast face and the tears slowly welling 
up into his blue eyes. 

“Come, come, Cis,” said Juliet, touched 
by the sight of his sorrow and putting out 
her hand kindly towards him. ‘‘ Come, be 
aman; look at it in its proper light. I 
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don’t love you in that way, Cis, and I never 
shall, never! We should not be in the least 
suited to each other. Though you are two 
years older than I am, yet Iam years older 
in life than you. You would go your way 
and I mine. We should never be happy 
together. And, besides, I don’t love you as 
your wife should love you. Cis, my poor 
old boy, don’t look so unhappy; there are 
plenty more women in the world, far better 
than I am, who will be fond of you some 
day.” 

**O, don’t talk to me of other women, I 
can’t bear it!’ groaned Cis, turning away 
from her to hide his face of misery. ‘* Don’t 
take away hope, Juliet; tell me to wait. I 
have been too quick again, I haven’t given 
you time enough. I will go away again and 
wait—years—any time you like; only, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t say you wont let me 
come here and see you as usual!’’ 

“Of course, Cis, come here as usnal— 
why, after knowing you all my life, how 
could I say otherwise! But indeed, indeed, 
I don’t think I must let you hope anything 
else. I will be your friend all my life, Cis, 
but don’t ask me for anything more.’’ 

Poor Cis was fairly sobbing; he leant his 
head down on the table and gave free vent 
to his misery, whilst Juliet, with those half 
measures that women so selfishly delight in, 
thought to console him by standing over 
him, stroking his hands, and pushing back 
his fair hair from his forehead; she even 
stooped down and gave him a gentle kiss, 
murmuring the most affectionate and ten- 
der words into his ear—proceedings which 
filled the unhappy Cis with a mixture of 
ecstasy and wretchedness that sent him 
almost beside himself. 

When, however, wound up to a pitch of 
absolute despair by her kindness, Cis went 
down on his knees before her, clung to her 
hands with passionate kisses, and entreated 
her to relent and promise to marry him, 
Juliet, after the manner of her capricious 
sex, drew back, spoke to him shortly and 
sternly, told him to get up and not make a 
fool of himself, and used other such un- 
palatable but wholesome words as quickly 
brought the young gentleman to his senses, 

“Itis time you went, Cis; I don’t want 
a scene, and I can say nothing more to you; 
take my advice—go away from home for a 
little while, and then, when you are more 
sensible and can look at things in a brighter 
light, come back and see me again.” 


“Yes, I will do everything you think 
best; I will go away, and I wont bother you 
again—at least not yet; but I shall love you 
all my life, Juliet. I don’t think I am 
such a boy as you think; as all events, it is 
no boy’s love that I feel. I shall never 
marry any one else but you, and if you 
wont have me fora husband I will stand by 
you as your friend and your brother till I 
die!’ So very crestfallen, but not alto- 
gether ingloriously, Cis Travers took his 
departure, 

** Wasn’t Cis Travers here this morning?” 
asked Mrs, Blair, of her stepdaughter, as 
they sat together over their fancy work that 
afternoon, 

** Yes, he was,’ answered Juliet, rather 
shortly. 

**T hope you haven’t refused htm again, 
Juliet,” said the widow, inquiringly, look- 
ing closely at her. 

“What if I had! I don’t know that 
need confide Cis’s love affairs to any one, 
Mrs. Blair,’’ said the girl, resentfully; for 
to bully her about Cis was one of Mrs. 
Blair’s favorite amusements, 

** Juliet, I hope you haven’t sent that 
poor young man quite away; I hope you 
have given him a little encouragement.” 

‘““What does it matter?” said Juliet, 
jumping up and scattering her fancy work 
on to the carpet. ‘*‘When I am engaged to 
be married, I will let you know at once, 
Mrs. Blair, you may be quite sure of that!”’ 
This was added defiantly, with distinct allu- 
sion to the fact, which was tacitly under- 
stood between them, that, when she mar- 
ried, Mrs. Biair would probably have to 
seek other quarters, 

Juliet gathered up her tumbled worsteds 
and silks and left the room with a little 
short laugh, which, had she seen the malig- 
nant glance which her stepmother cast after 
her, would probably have been less trium- 
phant. 

Mademoiselle Ernestine, Mrs. Biair’s 
French maid, was a young woman of varied 
accomplishments and great discretion of 
character. 

Not only was she a consummate artisie 
in all the intricacies of dress and fashiox, 
in all the mysterious and varied methods of 
adorning the hair, and in still more myste- 
rious processes of beautifying the human 
countenance, into which it does not become 
you and me, O my reader, to pry too clese- 
ly! but also was this young person an as- 
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tute observer of life and character. She 
knew when to speak and what to say, and 
she knew also—O, rare and wonderful tal- 
ent in a.woman!—she knew when to hold 
her tongue. 

That same evening, whilst Ernestine was 
brushing out those mysterious plaits and 
bows of Mrs. Blair’s fair hair, of which no 
mortal being save those two could entirely 
guess the wondrous construction, the lady 
observed carelessly: 

** Miss Blair cannot go much out into the 
garden in the morning this weather, can 
she, Ernestine?”’ 

**O no, madame! What a privation for 
mademoiselle! she so fond of flowers!’ 

“And it must be dull for her in the morn- 
ing-room all by herself, mustn't it?’’ con- 
tinued the widow. 

“Ah, oui, madame, cette pauvre chere 
demoiselle! it must be triste a faire peur ; 
it is certainly no wonder that mademoiselle 
should refugiate herself in the librairie 
with Monsieur le Colonel who is so silent 
and quiet, not a companion so cheerful as a 
lady would be for her, pauvre demoiselle.”’ 

“Thanks, that will do for to-night, Er- 
nestine; bring me my slippers and my book 
of Meditations. I don’t want you any 
more. Good-night.” And the waiting- 
maid was dismissed. 

The next morning, when Ernest.ne 
brought in her mistress’s cup of chocolate, 
the lady said to her ds she drew aside the 
bed-curtain and placed the dainty little chi- 
na tray beside her: 

“Go down into the library, Ernestine, 
and look for my fan; I think I left it there 
last night.” 

The fan lay conspicuously on the dress- 
ing-table; but Ernestine, who could be 
dumb, or deaf, or blind as occasion de- 
manded, answered demurely: 

“Oui, madame;’’ and departed. 

In the course of five minutes she returned. 

*T cannot find it anywhere, madame, 
and ah, tiens, there it is! Dieu, que je suis 
bete! and I who searched everywhere under 
all the tables, and monsieur himself was so 
good as to help me to look; but mademoi- 
selle said she felt sure you had taken it up 
stairs with you.’”’ Having thus imparted 
the information which she knew was re- 
quired, Mademoiselle Ernestine busied her- 
self about the room. 

** Ernestine,’’ said Mrs. Blair, after a few 
minutes, ‘“‘I fecl so fresh and well this 
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morning, I think if you wi) bring me my 
bath I will get up at once; it is a nice 
morning, isn’t it?”’ 

It was a gusty showery day, hardly finer 
than its predecessor; but Ernest.ne replied 
with alacrity that it was ‘‘ adorablement 
beau ;’’ and Mrs. Blair proceeded to get up. 

Down stairs Juliet was standing timidly 
at the back of Colonel Fleming’s chair 
holding in her hand the torn sketch very 
carefully pasted on to a piece of cardboard, 
so that the rent was almost invisible. “I 
—I have mended it as well as I could,” she 
was saying, with a crimson face an | trem- 
bling voice. 

Colonel Fleming waited for half a minute 
before laying down his pen and turning to- 
wards her, possibly in order to give her 
time to control herself. 

“You have mended what? O, ah, the 
little sketch!’ he said, not looking up at 
her; “‘that is very kind of you; there was 
no hurry about it. It is a pretty face, is it 
not? Would you like me to tell you the 
story of that poor girl, Juliet? I think you 
would be sorry for her; sit down here,” 
wheeling an armchair in front of the fire 
for her; ‘‘ there, are you comfortable? let 
me give you a footstool; and now I will tell 
you about her.”’ Juliet sat as she was told 
and looked away from him into the fire. 

** Every one, I suppose, has some ro- 
mance, either sad or sweet, in their past 
lives, and Annie Chalmers is mine,’’ he be- 
gan, not looking at her, whilst Juliet’s heart 
beat fast and painfully. 

“Tt was years and years ago, almost be- 
fore you were born, that I first met her. 
She was the sweetest, gentlest, most inno- 
cent little soul that God ever created. She 
lived alone with her father in a tiny house 
just on the outskirts of a great deep wood, 
I was in the ——th then, and we were 
quartered in the neighboring dead-alive lit- 
tle cathedral town. Perhaps at first it was 
only for want of something better todo, but 
at all events I got into the habit of walking 
out to their cottage on summer evenings. 
I used to stroll over there in the dusk, and 
her father and I would sit outside in the 
garden smoking our pipes by the open win- 
dow, and she used to sit inside in the dark- 
ness singing to us all sorts of quaint old- 
fashioned songs in her sweet pure voice; 
and then, when I went away she would 
walk out to the end of the garden with me 
and stand and talk to me at the gate before 
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I left. One night we were standing there 
together under the honeysuckle archway ; 
there were all sorts of sweet smells in the 
air from the midsummer flowers about us, 
and the moonshine was gleaming white and 
still over the lawn, and through the dark 
trunks of the trees in the wood beyond; 
presently, I recollect, a soft white owlet 
flew by us with a little cry that made her 
start and cling to my hand. It was all so 
silent that we could hear the brook tinkling 
over the stones at the bottom of the field; 
and we ourselves ceased talking, to listen to 
the still voices of the night; and then I do 
not know how it all came about, or why I 
did it, but suddenly I took my darling into 
my arms all in the silver midsummer’s 
moonlight and told her that I loved her, 
and found out from the fluttering of her 
heart that she too loved me. 

‘Well, it was of course the most foolish 
and imprudent engagement that two young 
things ever entered into, I had nothing 
but my pay in those days, and she was ab- 
solutely penniless. Her father stormed and 
swore at me a bit at first; but after a day or 
two, when Annie had hung on his neck, and 
wept, and prayed, and entreated, he had no 
longer the heart to refuse her anything. He 
found out, Heaven knows by what pinch- 
ing, and saving, and selling out of his slen- 
der capital, that he could give her a thou- 
sand pounds, and for the rest we must live 
on my pay, and trust, as so many do, to 
luck or chance, to rub along through life as 
best we could. 

“Annie, dear little soul, had no fears, 
What were butchers’ and bakers’ bills to 
her! Such sordid vulgar cares never trou- 
bled her; her home had been certainly a 
modest one, but still she had never been 
brought face to face with dunning tradesmen 
or pinching penury. She had beautiful 
high-flown poetical ideas about the delight 
of starving with me on a crust of bread, and 
giving up everything else on earth for love 
—words of which, poor child, she had not 
in fact the faintest comprehension ; she used 
to trip along by my side with her hands 
twisted over my arm, solemnly going over 
in one moment all she would do, and bear, 
and suffer for my sake, in a way that when 
I gazed down at her little fragile figure, 
that looked as if the first rough wind must 
blow her away, made my heart sink with 
dismay; and then in the next moment she 
would be prattling like a child of the home 


we should have together, all filled with 
fresh flowers, and bright-colored chintzes, 
and pink and white muslin, till I could not 
help smiling at her simplicity and utter ig- 
norance of the harsh unlovely world I was 
going to take her into.” 

It will surprise no one to learn that at 
this juncture Miss Blair mentally ejaculated 
** Little fool!” 

“Well,” continued Hugh Fleming, after 
a moment’s pause, ‘‘ well, after we had been 
engaged about six weeks, orders came for 
my regiment to go to India. That wasa 
dreadful blow for the old man; if he had 
known it at the first, I doubt if he would 
ever have consented to our engagement; 
but it was too late now. Annie said her 
heart would break if she was not allowed to 
go out with me; her father could not help 
himself, he was obliged to hide his own 
suffering and to let her go. 

“Of course the result of the change in 
my prospects was that we must be married 
at once. We had to start in a month, and 
there was barely time to get ready her out- 
fitand to make all arrangements for our 
wedding, so as to allow us aclear week in 
Englaud before embarking at Southampton. 

‘Privately, Annie and I thought the 
Horse Guards had played into our hands in 
the most delightful and exemplary manner 
in the world! Instead of being doomed to 
the tedium of a long and uncertain engage- 
ment, here we were forced, as it were, into 
immediate matrimony by circumstances 
over which we had no control whatever. 
We were careful, however, not to hurt the 
old man's feelings by any unseemly display 
of this very selfish glee. 

**IT can hardly remember all that hap- 
pened during those last three weeks. I 
know we were both very busy; she went up 
to London for two days to stay with an 
aunt who was to help her to get her things, 
and I, too, was obliged to run up to town 
two or three times. What with extra regi- 
mental duties consequent on such « sudden 
start, looking after the men’s outfits and 
my own, and what with having to go, again 
and Again, to the lawyers to see about the 
settlement of her thousand pounds—and 
lawyers can take as much time over one 
thousand pounds as they can over sixty— 
you may fancy that I had plenty of business 
on my hands, and had not much spare time 
left for anything. In truth, I saw very lit- 
tle of Annie just then—a fact which has 
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since caused me endless and most painful 
self-reproaches. 

*“T was continually thinking that as I 
was so soon to have her all to myself it did 
not so much matter that so many days 
slipped by without my seeing her at all. 
Alas! if I had but known! 

“At last everything was settled, and Jim 
Lester, our major, was to be my best man. 
He is dead now, poor fellow; he was killed 
at Lucknow. Such a tall handsome man he 
was—he always did best man to all the 
young fellows in the regiment who made 
fools of themselves, as he would say, and 
then stood godfather to their first babies. 
He was so accustomed to it, he used to say, 
that he could do either office in his sleep; 
his only fear being that he might some day 
forget at which ceremony he was assisting 
and interpolate sponsorial answers into the 
solemnization of holy matrimony. Indeed, 
there was a story currently reported and 
universally believed in, that being best man 
on one occasion toa certain Captain Gor- 
don, who was fortunate enough to win the 
hand of a very pretty heiress much run 
after by all the unmarried officers in the 
——+th, the parson having duly asked ‘ Wilt 
thou take this woman to be thy wedded 
wife,’ etc., Jim Lester, in a loud and fer- 
vent voice, audible all over the church, 
made response, ‘ That is my desire;’ which 
so took away the bridegroom’s breath that 
he was completely placed hors de combat, 
and never answered ‘1 will’ at all; so that 
the clergyman had to proceed rapidly to the 
next paragraph in the service in order to 
cover his hopeless confusion, whilst Jim 
Lester never found out that he had done 
anything wrong until the time came for 
kissing the bridemaids in the vestry. 

** Well, the day before the wedding day 
came, and I went over to the cottage. The 
peaceful house seemed strange and unlike 
itself. There was the aunt from London, 
and two cousins who were to be her bride- 
maids, and aclergyman uncle who wa: to 
marry us. We hada scramble picnic tea- 
party in Mr. Chalmers’s little smoking- 
room, as the dining-room, I was told, was 
laid out for the next day’s feast. We were 


all very merry, but my Annie looked a little 
pale and worried. 

** When I rose to go, she followed me out 
of the room, 

‘“** Look here,’ she said, and turned the 
key of the dining-room door and made me go 
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in. ‘Isn’t it pretty? I have arranged it all 
myself; it only wants afew more flowers 
round the cake to be perfect.” 

“There was the table all laid out with 
snowy linen and bright glass, and piles of 
fruit and pastry in silver dishes, and in the 
middle the white sugared bridal cake, and 
over all a perfect flower garden of roses and 
fuchsias, and great white ascension lilies 
in scented pyramids, 

***Tsn’t it lovely? and I have arranged all 
the flowers myself.’ 

*¢*You have tired yourself out, I am 
afraid, little woman,’ I said, drawing her 
near to me. 

*** But isn’t it pretty, Hugh?’ she asked 
again. 

** And then I praised her handiwork with 
heaven knows how many foolishly fond 
lover’s words. 

***T must go now,”’’ I said. 

“Then say good-by, Hugh,’ she answered, 
putting up her arms round my neck. 

***Good-night,’ 

“** Not good-night! say good-by,’ she per- 
sisted. 

“*Why goog-by, Annie? good-night is 
a more fitting word between us now.”’ 

*** But I should like you to say good-by, 
best; it is good-by to Annie Chalmers, you 
know.’ 

“‘T have often wondered what made her 
say this; whether it was a mere chance 
whim, or whether, indeed, there was some 
presentiment in her mind of what the mor- 
row was to bring forth. At the time I 
thought nothing of it; [ smiled at her fanci- 
ful request, and granted it playfully; and 
then she came down the garden with me, 
and stood in the honeysuckle archway aiter 
I parted from her, as she had been always 
accustomed todo. When I reached the cor- 
ner of the wood I turned to wave my hand 
to her; there she stood, a slight white mo- 
tionless figure looking after me in the dusky 
twilight. I never saw her again alive. 

“‘Early the 1.2xt morning, half an hour 
even before the very early hour at which 1 
had ordered my servant to call me, 1 was 
awakened by a clattering of horse's hoots 
on the stones of the barrack yard outside 
my window. I don’t know why, but there 
seemed something ominous to me in the 
sound; there was nothing very unusual in 
it, and yet somehow I connected it immedi- 
ately with myself. Five minutes after, Jim 
Lester came into my room with a face as 
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seared and white as though he had seen a 
ghost. 

**Something is wrong, Fleming; you 
must get up at once, and we must go over 
to the cottage. I have ordered my dogcart; 
be as quick as you can—and,”’ he added, as 
he turned away again to the door, ‘‘ put on 
your shooting-jacket, old fellow; and by 
that I knew that there would be no wedding 
for me that day!’ 

‘Dear old Jim Lester! who that had 
known you could say that there are not 
men in the world as pitiful, as tender-heart- 
ed, as full of exquisite tact and perfect sym- 
pathy and heaven-born compassion as any 
woman that ever lived! 

“ During that two miles’ drive to the cot- 
tage in Jim’s dogcart, we neither of us spoke 
one single word. I did not dare ask what 
had happened, or whether he knew. An 
awful certainty of the truth was upon me, 
and yetI kept on saying over and over 
again to myself: 

*** Of course, it’s old Chalmers has had a 
stroke; of course it’s the old man; old men 
always have strokes and fits.” 

* Once I think I said it aloud, and then 
Jim just laid his hand lightly on mine for a 
minute, as a woman might have done, but 
he never spoke, 

‘But when I got there, there was no 
longer any need forme toask. A fright- 
ened group of women stood in the narrow 
hall. When I came in at the doorway they 
made way for me to pass in silence, and I 
walked straight up stairs. 

‘On the little landing above, a door 
‘opened, and some one said, ‘ Here he is.’ 

“And then old Chalmers said, ‘O my 
poor boy! and took my hand and led me 
into the room, 

** Her room! On achair was huddled up 
her wedding finery, her white dress and her 
veil, and the orange blossoms; the bouquet 
I had sent her from Covent Garden the day 
before, lay on the dressing-table. I think I 
saw them all in that one moment, down to 
her gleves knocked off the table and lying 
on the floor beside her little satin slippers. 
And she—my bride, my darling—lay there 

. on the still warm and ruffled bed, which she 
had apparently but just left, dead—quite 
dead! 

“Tt was the doctor behind me who spoke. 
‘It’s heart disease; nothing could have 
saved her; it must have been the fatigue 
and excitement that killed ber. She could 


not have suffered at all; we must be thank- 
ful for that.’ 

‘“**Why was I not sent for?’ I said, 
hoarsely. 

*** There was no time,’ said the father; 
*she was dressing, and felt alittle faint; she 
called her cousin from the next room, and 
she was so frightened at the look in her face 
that she called her mother. They had 
hardly time to fetch me—as I came into the 
room she died,’ 

“And then I don’t know what happened. 
I think I fell forward on to the bed with an 
exceeding bitter cry, and everything became 
darkness around me. Then like a voice out 
of a fog some one said, ‘ Take him away, he 
should not be here, poor fellow! take him 
out of the room.’ 

“And it was the aunt, 1 think, who led 
me down stairs by the hand, I groping my 
way down like a blind man. 

*** Not there, not there, anywhere but 
there! I cried, as the poor woman, hardly 
conscious probably of what she was doing, 
opened the dining-room door, 

“For there I saw again the white table all 
laid out with the fruits and the bridal cake, 
and the roses and the white ascension lilies, 
and seemed to hear again my darling’s voice, 
‘Isn’t it pretty, Hugh? say good-by to me, 
not good-night; say good-by,’ as she had 
said it only last night. 

“Ah, God, that was an awful day! to this 
hour I shudder when I think of it. 

“There is not much more to tell you, 
Juliet. A few days later. and I was stand- 
ing by her open grave in the little church- 
yard, through which I had thought she 
would have passed by my side in all her 
bridal finery. 

**It killed her father; he only survived 
about a year. I heard afterwards that her 
mother had died suddenly in the same way; 
s0 1 suppose she inherited a weak heart 
from her. I went out to India the follow- 
ing week alone; and except to Jim Lester, 
from that day to this, Juliet, you are the 
first person to whom the name of Annie* 
Chalmers has passed my lips.” 

Colonel Fleming ceased speaking, and for 
a few minutes there was silence in the room; 
only the clock ticked on between then, and 
e blazing coal fell noisily out of the grate 
into the fender. 

Ther he got up and came and stood over 
her. “I have told you my story, Juliet; my 
life is perhaps over, and yours is only just 
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beginning—now tell me something; why 
did you so ruthlessly tear that poor little 
face in half yesterday?” 

**You—you said it was an accident; be- 
sides, I did not know,’’ stammered Juliet, 
crimsoning painfully. 

“That is no answer, Juliet—why did you 
do it?” 

He bent down over her and took hold of 
both her hands, and the lids dropped over 
her conscious eyes that could not look up to 
meet his. 

**T will know; why did you do it? child, 
tell me!’ and there was atremor of un- 
spoken passion in his voice. ‘Tell me, 
darling—why did you?” 

** Ah, good-morning, good people!’ He 
dropped Juliet’s hands as if they burnt him, 
and they both started apart guiltily as Mrs. 
Blair, all radiant in gray cashmere and pink 


silk, with a white Shetland shaw] becoming- 
ly draped over her shoulders, sailed into the 
room. 

** Good-morning, colonel; now, where cai 
that black and gold fan of mine be! Ernes- 
tine is as blind as a bat, and never can find 
anything, and I know I must have left it 
here last night; Juliet, love, is it not on 
that table near you?—no? then where can 
it be! Ah, here is that silly Ernestine!’ 
and enter that damsel demurely carrying 
the fan. 

** Here is the fan, madam; I have found 
him on your table of toilet under the 
sachet.” 

How both these consummate actresses 
managed to keep their countenances to each 
other during this playing out of their little 
parts was certainly almost miraculous. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE. 


THE snow lay heavy on the New England 
hills, and the cold moonlight, as it shim- 
mered down in its mocking brilliance, gave 


- to the scene a weird ghostly aspect. Every- 


where, for miles around, was an unbroken 
surface of white, and the trees were so cov- 
ered with the snow, that they stood like so 
many spectres stretching their wild arms in 
greeting to the earth. Everything wore a 
look of death,so cold,so still,it was appalling. 

Over the hills wound the main road from 
the city, now almost covered from sight by 
the snow, and not far from it, in the midst 
of grounds tastefully laid out, and kept with 
care, stood a comfortable farmhouse, much 
better than the majority of dwe!lings of its 
class. It was the only cheering feature of 
the whole landscape, and the lights from its 
windows streamed out warmly into the cold 
freezing night. 

Inside two persons were seated by a bright 
fire in the cosy sitting-room. One was a 
man not less than thirty—the other a woman 
wrinkled and gray. They were mother and 
son, and they were very dear te each other. 
They were silent. She sat with an expres- 
sion of holy calm on her face, and her eyes 
fixed on the knitting she held in her hands, 
but which she did not see, however, for her 
mind was far away, years and years back in 
the past. 


It was a time to be calm and happy, for 
it was the blessed Thanksgiving Night— 
that season when the heart goes forth to 
lay its thank-offering at the footstool of the 
great Creator, whose hand is over all his 
work. 

The man, however, was notin harmony 
with the occasion. He sat with his eyes 
fixed on the fire, his lips compressed firmly, 
and an expression of exquisite pain on his 
face. He, too, was thinking of the past, 
but his thoughts were not so peaceful as 
those of his companion. They were full of 
suffering, for he was living over again in 
memory the saddest hours of his life. 

“It has been six years ago, to-night, 
mother, since I saw her,’’ he said, more as 
if speaking to himself than to his mother. 

‘*Saw whom?” she asked, as absently. 

Margaret!’ 

At that name the woman’s face clouded; 
and she gazed at her son with a pitying ex- 
pression. 

“*Can’t you forget her, Henry?’’ she 
asked, softly. 

**No, mother. She is always with me in 
thought. I cannot forget her.” 

Then they grew silent again. 

The woman of whom they spoke was 
Henry Morgan’s wife. He had married 
when avery young man—he wa: just of age 
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—a woman two years older than himself, 
and of a better position in life. She was 
the daughter of a city merchant, and was 
wealthy and accomplished. She was beau- 
tiful—ah, so beautiful!—and when she mar- 
ried, she loved her husband very dearly; but 
uot as he loved her. She was not so unsel- 
fish as he, and he was not to her what she 
wa, to him—ihe only one necessary to his 
happiness. She was a worldly woman, and 
she loved the follies and dissipations of the 
city loo much to care to settle down into the 
quiet of a country life. After a short sea- 
son of happiness with her husband, she grew 
weary of the monotony of farm-life, and he, 
ever ready to gratify her slightest wish, 
went back with her to the city. There she 
commenced a round of gayety and dissipa- 
tion which soon rendered her husband sick 
of the hollow life around him, and eager to 
go back to the peace and quiet of his old 
home. But the lady was not willing to 
leave the city, and to please her, he re- 
mained with her. 

Matters went on from bad to worse. At 
length a child was born, but it lived only a 
few brief hours, and then went to a better 
land. In the course of time another came. 
It was a sweet rosy girl, the image of her 
mother, and Mr, Morgan hoped that it 
would be a charm so potent, that his wife 
could not neglect it as she had him, for the 
frivolous world she was moving in. His 
hope was not realized. Mrs. Morgan loved 
her child, but she loved admiration more, 
and she neglected the first to gain the latter. 
Her husband talked with her kindly and 
tenderly, begging her to be true to her 
duties as wife and mother, but to no pur- 
pose. He was powerless tomove her. The 
old life was continued, and the husband 
slowly came to think that she cared for 
neither the child nor him. 

At last a change came. Little Margie 
grew pale and thin. The doctors said she 
would not live through the winter, that she 
might die at any moment. Even this could 
not draw the mother from her habits which 
had now grown to be a second nature. She 
felt incapable of making the effort to do 
better, even had she been desirous of doing 


80. 

One night she came home Jate from a con- 
cert. She had refused to stay at home, 
though her husband had begged her to do 
so, as Margie was worse. He met her at 
the door, and there was something so terri- 
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ble in the sad gaze with which he greeted 
her, that she sprang to him in alarm. 

** What is the matter?’’ she asked, hur- 
riedly. 

He made no reply, but led her into the 
chamber where he had spent in sorrow the 
hours she had devoted to mirth and pleasure. 
One glance told herall. Little Margie lay 
on the bed with her little hands folded on 
her breast, her eyes closed, and a look of 
exquisite peace upon her face. But it was 
only the child’s body that lay there; for her 
soul was far away in the better land. 

** When did she die?’’ asked the mother, 
faintly, the sense of her guiltiness rushing 
over her with fearful force. 

‘When you were at the concert,” he re- 
plied, coldly. 

She sank into achair, and covered her 
face with her hands. Her husband gazed 
at her pityingly for a moment. Then his 
face grew stern and hard. 

** Margaret,’ he said, and his voice was 
so cold that she looked up in astonishment; 
** this child’s death breaks the last bond be- 
tween us. You have long since convinced 
me that I was not necessary to your happi- 
ness; and whatever love I once bore you, 
will be laid with this little one in her grave. 
To-morrow I go back to my home. I shall 
take my child’s body with me. As youneg- 
lected her in life, you will not care for her 
now that she is dead. I suppose we will 
never meet again. You will not miss me, 
and I shall not care to force my presence 
upon you.” 

There was no passion, no wrath in his 
tones. His manner was so calm, aad his 
voice so cold and icy, that the guilty woman 
felt that all between them was indeed at an 
end. As he finished speaking, he turned 
aud left the room. He did not see the 
white anguished face that she turned to 
him, nor hear the low cry of agony with 
which she implored him to come back. 

An hour later the servants found her 
lying senseless on the bed by the body of 
her child. The swoon was followed by a 
long attack of fever, and when the unhappy 
woman woke to consciousness, she found 
herself alone. Her husband had kept his 
word, and all between them wasended. Her 
punishment had come upon her at lust, and 
it was greater than she could bear. At first 
she thought she would go back and implore 
her husband’s forgiveness; but her false 
pride drove her from this course, aud when 
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her husband heard of her, she had gone off 
to Europe with a party of friends. He 
thought her heartless, but he did not know 
that she had gone to try to kill the fearful 
sorrow that was tearing her soul. 

When Mr. Morgan left her, he thought 
his love for her was dead. But he little 
knew his own heart, and soon found that he 
had never loved her so well asnow. Yet 
he would make no overtures to a reconcilia- 
tion. The advance must come from her, he 
said, not knowing how gladly she would 
have made it, had she believed there was 
the slightest hope he would think her peni- 
tent, and take her back to his heart again. 

So six years passed away, six years of 
suffering to both, and now on this blessed 
Thanksgiving night, when every one else 
was full of happiness in the present and 
hope for the future, Henry Morgan sat gaz- 
ing into the fire, thinking of the woman he 
loved so well, and whom he believed to be 
lost to him. 

Suddenly Mrs. Morgan started, and lis- 
tened intently. 

**Did you hear anything, Henry?’ she 
asked, nervously. 

*‘ Nothing, mother,”’ he replied, absently. 

“Tam sureI heard asound, like some 
one sobbing,” she said, ‘‘ and it seemed to 
be outside of that window.” 

“It was your fancy, mother,’ he said, 
with a sad smile. 

But as he spoke, the sound was heard 
again, this time too plain to be doubted, and 
it came from without the low window which 
opened on the lawn. Mr. Morgan rose 
hastily, and walked to the window. The 
moonlight showed him a woman lying in 
the snow beneath the window. She was 
still and motionless, and the sobbing had 
ceased. He threw up the sash, and sprang 
out. Lifting the woman in his arms, he 
turned to carry her into the house. As he 
did so, the moonlight fell on her features, 
and he staggered as if he had received a 
sudden blow. He bore her quickly into the 
warm room. 

*‘O mother,’”’ he cried, in a trembling 
voice, ‘ she has come back.”’ 

Then he laid her gently on the low couch 
in the room, and sinking into a chair cov- 
ered his face with his hands, while his 
mother busied herself in trying to restore 
the unconscious woman. 

It was indeed Margaret Morgan, and she 


had come back to risk everything upon an 
effort to regain her place in her husband’s 
heart. She was still very beautiful, but her 
face had deep marks of care and suffering 
in it. At last she opened her eyes, and look- 
ing around, asked, faintly: 

** Where am 

\‘‘ At home, dear,” said the mother, kind- 
ly, for a great hope had sprung up in her 
heart in the few minutes Margaret had been 
there. 

**Ts it you, mother, or am I dreaming?” 
she asked, gazing at the elder woman 
fixedly. 

“Yes, dear. You are with us once again, 
and I hope you have come to stay,’’ was the 
answer. 

**You are very good, mother,”’ she said. 
Then she asked, timidly, ‘‘Would my— 
would he care?” 

**He shall tell you for himself,’’ said the 
mother, gently. 

Margaret lay with her eyes closed, and an 
expression of deep sadness on her features, 

**T’ve been very unhappy, mother,’’ she 
said. “I don’t blame Henry for leaving 
me, for I wasa wicked woman. But I loved 
him very much—I never knew how much 
untilhe leftme. Then I found that I loved 
him more than life itself. But it was too 
late, then, mother. I had destroyed his 
love forme. It was very hard; but I knew 
my punishment was just. For six years I 
have borne it, but it has nearly broken my 
heart. To-day I could bear it no longer, 
and I came here. I left the cars at the sta- 
tion, and walked here through the snow. 
When I tried to come in, my courage failed 
me, and I fell on the snow where you found 
me. I have come back, mother, to ask my 
husband’s forgiveness. I have no excuse 
for my unwifely conduct. I sinned, but I 
have suffered for it. I have come back to 
say this to my husband, and ask his forgive- 
ness, and love. I cannot live without them. 
Do you think mother, he will forgive me, 
and love me once more?” 

** Always, and forever, darling.’ 

It. was the voice, not the words, that 
thrilled her. With a glad cry she unclosed 
her eyes, and saw bending over her the face 
of her husband. He gazed at her long and 
tenderly, but neither spoke. Then he bent 
down and kissed her softly, and Margaret 
knew that she was forgiven, and that her 
husband’s love was hers once more. 
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DON QUIXOTE. 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


Grim Don Quixote, Mancha’s lord insane! 
Thou wert, in sooth, a mirth-provoking sight 
When, on thy lean steed in old armor dight, 
Thou rod’st to battle o’er thy native plain; 
And yet thou didst a glorious victory gain 
Over a world-renowned, world-dreaded knight, 
Beneath whose potent arm in mortal fight 
Had fallen countless cavaliers of Spain. 
He met thee, and commanded thee to yield; 
But thou wouldst not: then he laid lance in rest, 
And charged. Thou didst to meet him spur. His thrust 
Slanted innocuously from thy shield; 
But thy spear rang against his mail-clad breast, 
And Time, unhorsed, went rolling in the dust! 
New Hartford, N. Y., October, 1876. 


WATERING AT PANAPA. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


WHILE whaling with good success among 
the group known as the Gilbert Islands, we 
found our stock of water running short, and 
as we did not intend to make any regular 
port for at least two months yet, it was nec- 
essary to replenish the supply somewhere. 
So we ran down to the island of Panapa, 
which lies nearly under the equator, and is 
commonly known to mariners as Ocean 
High Island. Here we made a contract 
with a white ‘ beach-comber,’’—one of 
those semi-savage outcasts, one or two of 
whom may be found infesting almost every 
island in Micronesia—to fill twenty-five 
casks of water for the ship, in considera- 
tion of a certain stipulated quantity of 
**nigger-head’”’ tobacco. As it was good 
whaling-ground in the near vicinity of the 
island, we should be losing no time by this 
operation, but might continue prosecuting 
the business of the voyage even while the 
water-casks were being filled. 

I went in the boat to tow the casks ashore, 
_ and we rolled them in over the coral beach 
and up the slope, arranging them all in tiers 
with their bungholes open. As I saw no 
fresh water near at hand, I asked Jerry, 
the ‘‘contractor,’? where he was to get it 
from. 

*O,” said he, “it’s three miles from 


here—in a pool under ground, away up in 
the middle of the island. I shall put on 
my gang to back the water down. Here 
come some of ’em, now.” 

To my great astonishment, Jerry’s 
“‘gang’’ were all members of the gentler 
sex. Anold woman was the first to drag 
her weary limbs along, bearing four or five 
large cocoanut-shells, slung with strings, 
and filled with water. These she emptied 
into the tunnel which had been inserted in 
the bunghole of one of the casks. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” said I, 
“that all this water is to be brought down 
by women?” 

Certainly,’ answered Jerry, coolly. 
“*T would be no use to expect it of the 
men; they wouldn’t do it. They have an 
idea that it’s beneath their dignity, and 
that the squaws are just fitted for such 
drudgery—in fact, that they are not fit for 
much else. Besides, owing to a supersti- 
tious notion here, the water-cave is tabooed 
to all men—no one but a female is allowed 
to enter it.”’ 

‘Gentlemen not admitted, eh?’’ said I. 

**Exactly so. Now I shall employ two 
or three, hundred women on this job, and 
they’ll lug down e ery drop of this water in 
cocoanut-shells,”* 
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“But why don’t you take some of the 
ship’s buckets?”’ I inquired. 

** Bless you, they don’t want buckets, and 
wouldn’t use ’em if they had’em. If you 
get any work out of ’em, you must let ’em 
work their own way.”’ 

They did work their own way; and day 
after day—for it would take several days to 
fill up the twenty-five casks—a battalion of 
women, young and old, might have been 
seen slowly trudging in Indian file back and 
forth between the tier of water-casks and 
the subterranean pool, inland. All this 
time great two-fisted male savages were 
cooking their brains in the tropical sun and 
looking complacently on, while Jerry, the 
*boss,’’ Jay round loose most of the time, 
intoxicated with fire-water of his own man- 
ufacture. 

After cruising two days, we ran in under 
the lee of the land, and sent the boats in to 
tow out all the casks which had been filled. 
Jerry was in a blissful state of unconscious- 
ness when we landed, but the water-nymphs 
still continued their jog-trot, and about half 
the casks had been filled and bunged up 
ready for rolling down. But the mate in- 
sisted upon first knocking out all the bungs 
to try the quality of the water. The result 
of this trial was not very satisfactory, for 
two or three of them were found to be a lit- 
tle brackish in taste. Jerry protested in 
maudlin tones that he couldn’t help it, for 
the water in the cave was sometimes a little 
salt, at certain times of the tide. But 
meanwhile the mate had opened another 
which was more than brackish; it was de- 
cidedly salt. It was quite evident that 
while their taskmaster was asleep, the tired 
women had strayed somewhat in their 
wanderings, and had filled up the cask from 
the ocean conveniently at hand, instead of 
from the inland pool. 

“It’s no use lying about it, Jerry,’’ said 
Mr. Everson, the chief mate. ‘* You’ll 
have to fill that cask over again. Roll it 
over, bung down, boys, and start it all out. 
I don’t want salt water—if I do, I can get 
enough of it outside the reef.”’ 

The contractor, not having yet received 
any payment, was fain to submit, and prom- 
ised to have the cask filled while we were 
rolling down the other full ones, and getting 
them ready for rafting. 

Meanwhile, a bottle of dent was circulat- 
ing among the boat’s crew, under cover of a 
neighboring shanty, and some of the boys 
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were in a fair way to get pretty jolly before 
the raft was ready for towing out. Tim 
Rafferty, a burly young Irishman who 
pulled the mate’s midship oar, was espe- 
cially merry, and in a mood for any mis- 
chief. As we would have to wait a while 
for the cask which we had emptied to be 
refilled, Tim declared his intention of ac- 
companying the women, and exploring the 
mysteries of the famous reservoir which 
was kept so sacred from male eyes. No 
one else cared to join with him in any such 
risk, but he was not to be dissuaded, and 
declared he would go it alone, in spite of all 
the haythen blackguards that might try to 
stop him. Although his shipmates would 
not go on this rash cruise with him, they 
scorned to turn informers by disclosing his 
purpose to the mate. As svon as the full 
casks were all afloat, Tim was missing. 
The officer was impatient, and stormed 
away at Jerry for not hurrying up his wa- 
ter-carriers. He had enough to do to keep 
the men in order, and see that no more 
liquor was sold to them; and hearing no 
more noisy demonstrations from Tim Raf- 
ferty, naturally supposed he must have 
fallen asleep in the hut near by; and was 
glad enough to have him temporarily quiet. 

The last squad of women were seen com- 
ing down, talking and gesticulating as if 
some strange event had happened which 
they were discussing. Their shells of water 
were swaying and dangling about at will, 
and their usual Indian file formation was 
broken up into little groups. 

bear a hand!’ shouted the mate, 
“and bring down that water. Jerry, why 
don’t you hurry ’em up?—we can’t be wait- 
ing here all day.” 

“Hold on a bit,” answered the beach- 
comber, who, from his knowledge of the 
language, had caught a part of the meaning 
of the guttural sounds that were issuing 
from the women’s throats. ‘‘ One of your 
men must be in some scrape. Are all your 
crew here?” 

“Yes,” said the officer, glancing round; 
‘* at least they are all in sight but Tim Raf- 
ferty, and he is in the hut there, drunk, I 
suppose.”’ 

But this was a mistake. The women told 
their story, all chattering at once like mag- 
pies; and we gathered it through Jerry as 
interpreter. Tim Rafferty had actually 
fulfilled his promise of penetrating into the 
municipal water-tank of Panapa, in spite of 
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the protests and threats of a score of women 
who saw him enter, but were. powerless to 
prevent him. But one of their number was 
sent off to give information of the sacrilege 
to the authorities, and when the Irishman, 
after his explorations, emerged from the 
cave, he had been seized and borne before 
the great Eree or chief, to be there dealt 
with according to the statute for such cases 
made and provided. 

Here was a kettle of fish! Jerry declared 
he could do nothing for the culprit; and 
what the penalty would be he was unable to 
say, as, so far as his knowled+e extended, 
no man had heretofore been so rash as to 
brave it. Two or three of our fellows who 
had imbibed more than the others, talked 
stoutly of a rescue; but this bravado was 
cut short by the mate, and orders were given 
to push off at once with such casks as were 
ready. No male savages had shown them- 
selves near the beach up to the time of our 
departure, and the women could tell noth- 
ing as to what was to be Tim Rafferty’s 
punishment. 

We all felt grave apprehensions for his 
fate, especially as we learned that when he 
was arrested he had resisted stoutly, knock- 
ing down two or three men; and it had re- 
quired the united force of many to bear him 
away asa prisoner. Jerry accompanied us 
on board, pulling an oar in place of the 
missing man; for he wanted to collect pay- 
ment for the water filled thus far, and also 
desired to wash his hands of the whole 
transaction, if any serious result should 
grow out of it. 

We lay off and on through the night, car- 
rying a good press of sail to hold up against 
the current. At daylight some natives 
were seen making signs to us, as if inviting 
a parley, and the mate was sent in to meet 
them, but with strict orders not to venture 
a landing until our man was delivered up. 
Meanwhile the ship was kept hovering as 
close to the reef as prudence would allow, 
the old rusty six-pounder being loaded to 
the muzzle, ready to open a covering fire if 
necessary. Through the medium of Jerry 
we soon learned that the sentence pro- 
nounced upon our shipmate was no less 
than to have both his eyes put out with a 
sharp stick! This horrible punishment was 
in full accordance with the decree of the 
tattoo god, who had been specially con- 
sulted in this emergency. But as heathen 
gods, like Chilian vivilantes, are always 


mercenary, we were also informed that even 
this most heinous crime of which Tim was 
guilty might be expiated by ransom; Every 
god has his price, and the demand wm this 
instance was a whole keg of tobacco, 

They might as well have asked for the 
wealth of Golconda, inasmuch as the sbip’s 
stock of the weed at that particular time 
was hardly more than sufficient to pay 
Jerry’s bill for filling the water-casks. The 
captain would cheerfully have paid the 
ransom if he could, rather than have any 
delay or trouble with the savages; but to do 
so was simply an impossibility, Various 
substitutes in the way of clothes and trin- 
kets were proposed, but the Shylocks would 
have their bond—a whole keg of tobacco 
must be forthcoming, or Tim’s eyes, which 
had peered into the forbidden sanctuary, 
must have their light extinguished forever. 
To hasten the negotiations, he was now 
brought down to the shore, in full view of 
his comrades, and two women, horrible- 
looking old hags, who were to enact the 
part of executioners, stood over him, each 
armed with a sharpened stick, and impa- 
tient for orders to proceed with their cruel 
work. Tim was bound with cords, hand 
and foot, but not being gagged, was giving 
vent to his impotent rage in loud invectives, 
uttered in his own rich brogue. 

Jerry explained—or at least pretended to 
explain—to the chiefs the utter impossibil- 
ity of our paying the required quantity of 
tobacco, but they either could not or would 
not understand this; and not even the sight 
of the cloth and other valuables displayed 
before their eyes had the least effect to alier 
their determination. The grand Eree sent 
his ultimatum to the captain, which was 
that the full demand must be complied 
with before the sun was above the highest 
point of land, or the sentence would be ex- 
ecu‘ed upon Tim Rafferty. This was giv- 
ing him and us only about half an hour’s 


grace 

“Very well,’ said Captain Gordon, 
** Then we must try another style of argu- 
ment, which I have been very unwilling to 
resort to in my dealings with these wretches, 
If there is no way to save poor Tim, the 
next thing to do is to avenge him.” 

He lowered away his own boat, and or- 
dered the,second maté to take charge of the 
other, leaving the chief. mate to work the 
ship. Two rifles were loaded and placed, 
one in each boat, these being the only small 
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arms we had that were really serviceable. 
But several old trade-muskets were also car- 
ried, as they might serve to inspire terror, 
even if they could not do much execution. 

We puiled leisurely in and took our sta- 
tions within about a hundred yards of the 
shore, and at clever supporting distance 
from each other. The whole population of 
the island were assembled in a mass on the 
shore, and all the warriors were armed with 
their own rude javelins and clubs; but we 
had no fear of anything they could do, so 
long as we were beyond stone range. The 
islanders were at that time but little ac- 
quainted with the effect of guns, and be- 
sides seemed to be bent on defying us, as 
appeared by their contemptuous answers to 
the beach-comber, who told them of the 
captain’s determination to fight if they 
offered any harm to our man. We did not 
let Jerry go on shore, but kept him with us, 
both as interpreter and also, to a certain 
extent, as a hostage; though I think he was 
not worth much in either capacity, for the 
Eree seemed to attach very little value to 
him. 

To attempt a forcible rescue of Tim was 
quite too rash an undertaking, and no vio- 
lence must be used before the crisis arrived. 
The captain called out to the captive ex- 
plaining the situation and our intention, 
and as the sun drew near to the point des- 
ignated over the top of the hill, the sus- 
pense became fearful. The islanders were 
quiet and grim, and it seemed certain that 
they would carry out their determination at 
all hazards. Captain Gordon cast a glance 
round to see that the ship was in her proper 
position to support us, grit his teeth togeth- 
er, and prepared for the only course left 
him—to take a signal revenge upon the 
merciless savages. 

“Jerry,’’ said he, quietly, showing the 
butt of a pistol from the breast of his shirt, 
** you are not to speak again. If you dare 
to give warning io the enemy, I shall puta 
ball into your brain. Mr. Hosmer,’ he 
continued, turning to the second mate in 
the other boat, ‘‘ have your rifle ready, but 
don’t bring it to the shoulder until you see 
the Eree about to give the signal to the two 
women. You take care of him, and I will 
attend to one of the executioners. Jackson, 
you’re the best marksman in my boat—take 
that musket and be ready to fire upon the 
other one. God forgive us if we are forced 
to kill women—-but they hardly deserve the 
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name, anyhow. Be ready, the sun is up to 
the mark now.”’ 

The terrible tableau was broken by the 
chief pointing with outstretched hand to 
the luminary, and shouting in a fearful 
state of rage the one word ‘ Tobackey!” 
As no answer came from our party, he was 
in the act of turning to give the signal, 
when the three reports rang out so exactly 
together that they seemed to have come 
from a single gun. The chief was shot 
dead in his tracks, and one of the women 
met the same fate from the old musket of 
Jackson. The other had her arm broken 
by the captain’s bullet. The whole scene 
was at once changed to a tableau vivant, in 
which one could hardly tell what was going 
on, while the horrible yells and clamor 
rent the air and completely drowned our 
own voices. But fear seemed to have taken 
the place of rage and defiance; and while 
we pulled ahead afew strokes to take ad- 
vantage of this state of things, the captain 
suddenly sang out: 

**There’s Tim! on his feet, and knocking 
the crowd right and left!’ 

Our shipmate evidently had not yet lost 
his eyes, from the celerity and certainty of 
his movements as he emerged from the 
crowd, running for his life down the slope 
into the water, followed by a shower of 
missiles, and closely pursued by a shrieking 
barbarian, who was poising a heavy javelin 
for the fatal dart. But tbe catlike Irishman 
fell flat on his face as he threw himself into 
the sea, and the spear passed over him, 
while at the same instant the deafening 
roar of the old carriage-gun, loaded to the 
muzzle, awoke all the echoes, and a mur- 
derous shower of rivets and scrap-iron was 
poured into the already panic-stricken 
crowd, carrying death or wounds to more 
than a score of them. The victory was 
complete; we might now advance and land 
if we desired, so long as the ship held her 
position with the fatal fire of that six- 
pounder impending. But our first great 
object was to rescue poor Tim Rafferty, 
who was dragged into the boat, exhausted 
by the desperate struggle for life, bruised 
and bleeding from several wounds, none of 
which, however, were really dangerous. We 
hastened to convey him on board the ship, 
where he could be properly cared for, and 
learned to our great astonishment how he, 
had escaped. The woman who had been’ 
killed by the fire from Jackson’s musket 
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was an old dowager of rank, and she carried 
about her person, stuck in the kilt which 
here constitutes the only garment of fe- 
males, an old sheath-knife, doubtless stolen 
from on board some ship she had visited. 
Tim had his eye on this knife all the time 
she had been standing over him. When 
shot, she fell directly against him, almost 
upon him, as he lay bound hand and foot, 
but with his mouth free. With the quick- 
ness of thought Tim seized the handle of 
the knife in his teeth, and cut the seizing 
that confined his wrists. In the excitement 
and panic of the moment this movement 
escaped attention; a single slash of the 
knife severed the lashing on his ankles, and 
he rose to his feet a free man and armed! 
He received several wounds in fighting his 
way out of the crowd, but the sheath-knife 
was not idle, and he certainly gave as good 
as he received. His courage, united with 
rare strength and agility, proved his salva- 
tion; but even these would not have availed 
but for the temporary demoralization of his 
tormentors, 

** We have got a part of our water,’’ said 


Captain Gordon, ‘“‘and can afford to do 
without the rest. But we can bring off the 
empty casks, for I’m not going to lose 
them.”’ 

We landed and rolled the casks off into 
the sea without molestation. For the rifles 
were in skillful hands, and the ship hover- 
ing close at hand, with the muzzle of that 
old carriage-gun protruding from the open 
gangway. We lost no time in the opera- 
tion, but hurried up matters, and left the 
frightened islanders howling over their dead 
and wounded, but not daring to approach 
within range of what they believed to be 
supernatural weapons. We took Jerry also. 

Many years have passed since these cir- 
cumstances occurred, and other conflicts 
have taken place between these natives and 
their white visitors. The elements of light 
and darkness are even now struggling for 
the mastery in this and other islands of the 
Pacific, and if these islanders are easier 
managed now, it is because they have 
learned discretion from sore experience, 
rather than from any change in their fierce 
and treacherous character. 


CHRISTMAS. 


BY REV. DR. 


How brightly the sun shines up in the 
blue wintry sky, and how dazzlingly white 
the earth looks in her pure robe of snow! 
The church bells ring out merrily on the 
crisp air, and the holiday folk look bright 
and happy in their Sunday clothes and 
cheery smiles. For it is Christmas-day! 
And to many what does that word not 
mean? Enjoyment, comfort, and a good 
hot dinner for, at any rate, once in the long 
year. Christmas, to all children’s ears, 
whether rich or poor, has a delightful 
charmed sound. For weeks before the 
eventful day arrives they think of it and 
talx of it, joyously anticipating all the won- 
ders it will bring forth. For those that are 
rich it acts the part of some kind fairy who 
loves little children, and comes to them with 
lips warm with kisses, and what is better, 
arms full of beautiful gifts. Before they 
are awake she comes softly into the room, 
and with her magic wand touches the chair 
or table by their bedsides, and lo! it blooms 
into a rich luxuriance of toys! Beautiful 
dolls, in wonderful flaxen tresses and superb 
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toilets; elegant china tea-services, and chairs 
and tables for their use, and dainty bonbon 
boxes to prevent their starving before their 
new mistresses awake; giant Noah’s arks, 
tops, puzzles, books, bags—all these and 
other wonders come to life by the enchant- 
er’s wand on Christmas morning. Perhaps 
if the little folks woke earlier they might be 
struck with the fairy’s likeness to a familiar 
figure they have known and loved all their 
little lives; but they are young, and the 
young sleep so soundly. 

To the poor man’s child Christmas is 
almost as wonderful. The poor child who 
rarely tastes meat looks forward with per- 
haps greater pleasure to the hot beef and 
potatoes, than does the rich one to the tur- 
key, plum-pudding and mince-pies! Yes, 
Christmas is a never-ending delight to chil- 
dren; but as we grow older we grow wiser 
and sadder, and somehow jovial Father 
Christmas seems to grow sadder too, For 
then the past rises out of the darkness of 
oblivion, and lives once more, brightening 
us with its remembered joys, or shadowing 
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us with its sorrows. The very air we 
breathe seems full of memories; our minds, 
our homes, are filled with them. Some- 
times they are bright and happy, and then 
we are bright and happy too; but often they 
are sad, and our eyes grow dim with quiet 
tears, and our hearts throb with forgotten 
pain. But for the children these things are 
not; they live in the present, joyous and 
unthinking. See how delighted they are! 
How they laugh and rejoice over their new 
toys, that the bright fairy brought them 
when they were asleep, and how they fling 
their little arms round their mother’s neck, 
and kiss her with their rosy lips. She clasps 
them to her. and wisics them a merry 
Christmas, wiih a bright smile on her face; 
and they do not know that behind that 
smile she is thinking of another little figure 
with bright eyes, and warm arms and lips, 
who on former Christmas mornings used to 
kiss and thank her as they are doing now. 
They cannot tell that while they are eating 
their breakfast, chatting and disputing mer- 
rily, she had (in spirit) gone out through 
the cold into the little churchyard where 
her darling’s grave lies pure and white un- 
der the soft winter snow, and glistens like 
diamonds in the sunshine. 

Then comes church; which, somehow, 
the children do not welcome quite so heart- 
ily as the other items of the day; but fre- 
quent mental peeps at the glorious dinner 
that is coming suffice to sustain them 
through the sermon (with its sweet old fa- 
miliar story, which tells of the opening 
scenes of that most loving and beautiful of 
all lives), and when they come out into the 
sharp cold air their spirits rise, and they run 
and skip merrily homewards through the 
pretty snowclad meadows and lanes, where 
every block glistens with nature’s gems, 
and every twig, and stalk, and leaf is a mir- 
acle of crystallized beauty. The crimson 
breast of robin shows like a splash of blood 
on the dazzling white hedge—he is going 
home to his dinner, too, for he knows of a 
certain crumb-strewed window—and jerks 
his tail, and looks at the children with his 
bright black eyes, as they patter along, 
awaking the echoes of the air with their 
sweet treble voices, and snowballing one an- 
other till their cheeks and hands are as red 
as the robin. 

The walk home is not so pretty for the 
town children—but they have the merry- 
making at the end of it just the same; for 
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after that walk the real business of the day 
begins. Rat-tat-tat! Ring-ring-ting! go the 
knocker and the bell in a discordant duet; 
and soon the house is overflowing with un- 
cles, aunts and cousins, Every one is fa- 
miliar with the dinner—in that there is 
usually not much variety—a fact which 
only -erves to make it a better medium for 
memory. We take our places, and the 
warm room echoes with the hum of voices; 
we glance round at the many faces bent 
over the well-filled plates. The children’s 
bright heads and flushed cheeks look so 
softly warm in the mellow lamplight, and 
the soft gray hair of their elders shines like 
silver, Those two round-faced, innocent- 
looking boys opposite, who have apparently 
laid a wager as \o who shall eat the most in 
the shortest possible time, will certainly 
choke, even if they escape ruining their di- 
gestions. Feeling slightly nervous on their 
account, we turn away, and again look 
round at the sea of leads; and with a sud- 
den pang we remember that one young 
bright face—that but a little while ago sat 
and laughed with the others—is missing 
now; for the angel of death came and stole 
the light from the loving eyes and the color 
from the rosy cheeks; and so missing her, 
our eyes grow dim with tears as they travel 
on to where another face is not—this time 
it is a sweet old face, with kind eyes and 
silver hair, that we have known and loved 
from childhood. 

The charming thing about our Christmas 
is that it is the national festival for the re- 
newal of early friendships. Relations rally 
round the head of the family. Petty differ- 
ences are forgiven and forgotten. Good 
Christian feeling is demonstrated in a way 
perfectly unobjectionable. Those who, 
from necessity, are absent from the family 
circle are not forgotten. Some are mar- 
ried and gone; some, a son or a brother 
perhaps, are away fighting life’s battle far 
from home. O, how our hearts go out to 
them as we sit there! If our blessings have 
effect, how happy must they be! Could 
they but return to us for this one day, how 
happy we should be! Most likely that joy 
is in store for us, hidden away somewhere 
in the future. And we may be sure that 
they too are thinking kindly of us, and 
wishing they could be with us to help us to 
demolish the good cheer. 

On Christinas-day the world’s heart throbs 
in sympathetic unison from end to end; it 
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enlarges and expands, and its sympathies 
are greater and reach further than at other 
times. Even though it renews our sorrows 
and uncovers our sacred dead, yet it softens 
us, and deepens our feelings for others, and 
makes us more willing to be charitable to 
the poor. We like to know that they have 
their hot meat and even pudding for dinner, 
and we cannot bear to think of starving and 
homeless thousands, whom we know exist, 
and whom we are powerless to help, Then 
our thoughts take more frequent and longer 
flights than on other days—they traverse 
continents and oceans, carrying with them 
to our dear absent ones our love and our 
blessings—and they strive to pierce the thin, 
dark, mysterious veil which shuts us out 
from those other dear ones whom we have 
loved and lost. Human nature is vibrating 
with the electricity of sympathy and love— 
and how can we tell that the vibration 
ceases here? Astronomers tell us that when 
a disturbance occurs among the electrical 
forces on the sun’s surface, a corresponding 
disturbance takes place among those forces 
on the earth—causing auroras and magnetic 
storms. 

May not the inhabitants of the spirit 
world also feel, by sympathy, the vibration 
that is thrilling us here? Perhaps that day 
awakes memories in them, as it does in us! 
We look at the vacant places at the table 
through our tears, and feel sorrow in our 
hearts, and all the while the bright happy 
spirits of the dead we so loved may be there 
still—looking at us with sweet eyes, and 
radiant smiles that never fade—watching us 
—loving us—waiting for us—who knows? 


Only ‘‘ whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear ’’— 
we cannot see them, 

But all this time that we are growing so 
sad and puzzled with our thoughts, what a 
noise the children are making! how they 
laugh, how rosy their cheeks are, and how 
brightly their eyes shine in the yellow lamp- 
light! Each cracker and each motto is 
greeted with fresh merriment—and as we 
look at them we envy them, and are inclined 
to wonder how they can be so happy and 
lighthearted. Ah, well! let them enjoy 
their young lives as long and as heartily as 
they can. They will not always be children 
—man is born to sorrow as the sparks fly 
upwards—and trouble may come soon 
enough. We were like them once, and rey- 
elled in our toys and our puddings, and the 
mere wonderful fact of our existence, as 
keenly as they are doing—with never a 
thought of sorrow or weeping behind. And 
so at last, to the sound of laughter, and 
music, and dancing, the evening wears 
away. The pale moon shines up in the 
frosty star-spangled sky, making the earth 
seem a vast sea of white, as if she were some 
giant bird, and had lain down to rest. Once 
more the peaceful night closes us in, seem- 
ing to breathe over all nature as she comes 
with noiseless tread, threading her way 
through the golden stars, ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men!” and sleep comes gently 
to us, and blots out all our tired thoughts, 
and closes the children’s laughing eyes, and 
hushes their merry voices, whilst the night 
enfolds the tired earth more closely in her 
arms, and clasps it lovingly to her breast. 


SOME EMINENT PIRATES. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE, 


Ir the difference between an attorney and 
a solicitor be identical with that between 
an alligator and a crocodile, the buccaneer 
and the pirate may be said to be as much 
alike as a rattlesnake and a cobra, while the 
privateer would rank lower in the scale of 
venom than either. Still the privateer 
should rather be considered as a stage of 
development, than as a separate animal. 
He is but a pirate by instinct, wanting op- 
portunity or necessity to show him in his 
true colors, Captain Charles Johnson, in 
his General History of the Pyrates, attri- 


butes the large number of those actively en- 
gaged in the profession, at the commence- 
ment of the last century, to the forlorn con- 
dition of man-of-war’s-men and privateers- 
men at the conclusion of the peace of 
Utrecht—a similar phenomenon to that 
which occurred at the peace of Ryswick. 
In either case a large number of men, buc- 
caneers and privateers, who had during war- 
time carried some kind of commission, found 
themselves outof work. Return to the reg- 
ular mercantile marine offered few induce- 
ments. In the words of Captain Bartholo- 
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mew Roberts: ‘*In an honest Service there 
is thin Commons, low Wages hard Labor; 
in this Plenty and Satiety, Pleasure and 
Ease, Liberty and Power; and who would 
not balance Creditor on this Side when all 
the hazard that is run for itis, at the worst, 
only a sour look or two at choking. No, a 
merry Life and a short one shall be my 
mottoe.”” This man, who fought like’ a 
tiger and talked like a sea-lawyer, was brill- 
iantly successful while he lasted, taking 
more than four hundred sail; but was cut 
off untimely by a grapeshot—and had his 
wish. It was said that nobody ever heard 
of a Dutch pirate, the fishery being so lucra- 
tive as to withdraw Mynheer from the free 
and sporting existence to which English- 
men took so kindly; but, whatever may be 
the merit of a great fishery, as providing an 
outlet for national energy, there can be no 
doubt that “‘ Privateers in Time of War are 
a Nursery for Pyrates against a Peace.” 
Men accustomed to occasional spells of 
wealth and liberty, extravagance and excess, 
disdained to throw off a wild life and be- 
come respeciable citizens, and when the 
Spanish Main and Guinea Cuast became too 
hot for them, sailed into the Indian Ocean 
and preyed upon the Great Mogul, or any- 
body else they encountered. In the early 
part of the great piratical epoch, there was 
much pretence made that the deeds of Cap- 
tain Jennings and others were merely repri- 
sals on the Spanish Guarda-Costas; but, 
when we reflect upon the life the bucca- 
neers and their successors had led the Span- 
iards for about fifty years, itis not to be 
wondered at that they showed scant cere- 
mony to foreign ships. In the beginning, 
no doubt, as in the time of Drake, the Span- 
iards were the aggressors. But there is no 
disguising the truth that, after a very few 
years, privateering, buccaneering and piracy 
became regular professions; that vessels 
were armed and equipped at London, Plym- 
outh and Bristol for slaving and piracy; 
that they were manned by desperadoes of 
every country; and ihat the governors of 
Jamaica and North Carolina, and the plant- 
ers and merchants of many English settle- 
ments, lent aid cheerfully to the pirates— 
harbored them, ate, drank and traded with 
them—bought their plunder of them, and, 
no doubt, cheated the drunken freebooters 
remorselessly. 

Madagascar and Providence were the last 
great haunts of the pirates. Up to the time 
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of the king’s proclamation, in 1717, giving 
the rovers of the West Indies a year in 
which to surrender and receive pardon, the 
late privateers, who, since the peace of 

Utrecht, had become legally as well as act- 
ually pirates, made the island of Providence 
their headquarters. The numerous keys or 
islets of the Gulf of Mexico afforded them 

ample accommodation for careening their 
ships, and hiding out of the way of cruisers; 

while the situation was favorable for sally- 
ing out, and infesting the course of mer- 
chant ships trading between Europe and 

America. Not content, however, with pick- 
ing up merchantmen, they occasionally ven- 

tured on enterprises worthy of their prede- 

cessors the buccaneers. In 1716 one of 
the e ventures was crowned with complete 

success. About two years earlier the Span- 

ish galleons or plate fleet had been cast 
away in the Gulf of Florida, and several 

vessels from Havana were at work with 

diving engines, to fish up the silver on board 

the galleons. The Spaniards had recovered 

some millions of pieces of eight, which they 

had carried to Havana; but they had then 
about three hundred and fifty thousand 

pieces of eight, in silver, on the spot, and 

were daily taking up more, Captain Jen- 
nings fitted cut two ships and three sloops, 

at Jamaica, Barbadoes, etc., and found the 

Spaniards at work on the wreck; the money 

being deposited in a storehouse on shore, 

under the guard of two commissaries and 

about sixty soldiers. The rovers came 

directly upon the place, brought their little 
fleet to an anchor, and landing about three 

hundred men, drove off the guard, seized 

the treasure, and carried it to Jamaica; 
picking up a rich Spanish ship by the way, 

with avaluable cargo. This was done in 

time of full peace, but the government of 
Jamaica, on complaint being made to them, 

made an uproar, of which the issue was 

that the pirates were allowed to escape with © 
their booty, and to make their peace on the’ - 
appearance of the king’s proclamation, in 
the following year. 

It does not appear that Jennings relapsed 
into his old trade, but the great majority of 
the rovers unquestionably did so, Among 
these were the famous or infamous Teach 
(alias Blackbeard), Edward England, Charles 
Vane, and several of the most celebrated 
rovers of the time. The career of Black- 
beard, as narrated by Captain Johnson, 
throws a curious light upon the manner in 
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which his majesty’s colonies were then gov- 
erned. Teach went into business again at 
once, and—having “ cultivated a very good 
understanding ’’ with Charles Eden, Esq., 
the governor of North Carolina—with an ex- 
cellent prospect of success. His friend, the 
governor, made no scruple of convening a 
court of vice-admiralty at Bath Town, which 
condemned his captures as lawful prizes, 
although he had never held a commission 
in his life. ‘* These proceedings,’’ adds his 
biographer, ‘* show that Governors are but 
Men.” 

Blackbeard was a typical pirate, possessed 
with a mania for getting married. His 


friend the governor, after the manner of the | 


plantation, married him to his fourteenth 
wife—a young creature of sixteen—whom 
he treated scandalously. It is not on record 
that Blackbeard, like Bluebeard, slew his 
wives. On the contrary, he had, at the 
period referred, a dozen living in various 
places, Obviously he was a man of domes- 
tic instincts modified by a roving life, and 
liked to have somebody to welcome him 
home wherever he was. His cognomen of 
Blackbeard was derived from ‘ that large 
Quantity of Hair which, like a frightful 
Meteor, covered his whole Face, and fright- 
ened America more than any comet that has 
appeared there foralong time. This Beard 
was black, which he suffered to grow of an 
extravagant length; as to breadth, it came 
up to his eyes; he was accustomed to twist 
it with ribbons in small tails after the man- 
ner of our Ramilies Wiggs and turn them 
about his Ears; in time of action he wore a 
sling over his shoulders, with three brace of 
Pistols.”’ This was the regular pirate fash- 
ion, and its use is obvious. In boarding, 
the pistol was a favorite weapon of the 
rovers, who always wore two or three brace 
in a silk sling, hung rather round the neck 
than over the shoulders. Armed thus, the 
freebooter was nearly as well off as if he 
had possessed a revolver. He had only to 
cock and fire, drop one pistol and seize an- 
other ready to his hand, without the risk of 
losing his weapons. This reliance on the 
pistol was, doubtless, one reason of the suc- 
cess of the rovers in close fighting. Toadd 
terror to his appearance, Blackbeard ‘‘ stick 
lighted Matches under his Hat, which, ap- 
pearing on each side of his face, his eyes 
naturally looking fierce and wild, made him 
altogether such a figure, that imagination 
cannot form an idea of a Fury from Hell to 


look more frightful.’* He was a frolicsome 
fellow, this Captain Teach, in his grim way. 
One day, being at sea, and alittle flushed 
with drink, he determined to make an infer- 
no ‘fof his own; and to that end went 
down into the hold, with two or three others, 
and having filled several pots full of brim- 
stone, set them on fire, and was very proud 
of having held out the longest against suffo- 
cation. Another evening, being in a pleas- 
ant mood, drinking and playing cards with 
a few choice kindred spirits, he blew out the 
light, and crossing his hands under the 
table fired his pistols, laming one man for 
life; and when asked the meaning of this 
said “if he did not now and then kill one 
of them, they would forget who he was.” 
One eerie story of Blackbeard and his crew 
runs thus: ‘‘Once upon a Cruize, they 
found out that they had a Manon Board 
more than their crew; such a one was seen 
several days among them, sometimes below 
and sometimes on Deck, yet no man in the 
Ship could give au account who he was or 
from whence he came; but that he disap- 
peared a little before they were cast away in 
their great ship; but, it seems, they verily 
believed it was the Devil.’ 

Like many other great men, Blackbeard 
did not improve upon acquaintance, and his 
friends the planters at last got tired of his 
society. Redress from the governor of 
North Carolina was hopeless, and the gov- 
ernor of Virginia was applied to. This gen- 
tleman at once sent Lieutenant Maynard, 
with a couple of sloops, to capture the pirate. 
A desperate fight ensued. After some 
heavy firing, Blackbeard, after hurling on 
to the enemy several ‘‘ new-fashioned sort 
of grenades ’’—case-bottles, filled with pow- 
der and slugs—boarded him; but this time 
met his match, and fell dead, after receiving 
twenty-five wounds, fighting like a fury to 
the last. His head was cut off, and hung to 
the bowsprit of the victorious sloop. 

The Captain Bartholomew Roberts pre- 
viously alluded to, by no means affected the 
terrific style of Blackbeard. A far greater 
pirate, he was yet a consummate dandy. 
He came with his piratical fleet to Whydah, 
on the African coast, with a St. George’s 
ensign, a black silk flag flying at the mizzen- 
peak, and a Jack and pennant of the same. 
The flag “‘ had a Death init,” with an hour- 
glass. in one hand and cross boues in the 
other, a dart by it, and underneath a Heart 
dropping three drops of blood. The Jack 
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had a man portrayed in it, with a flaming 
sword in his hand, and standing on two 
skulls subscribed A. B. H. and A. M. H., 
signifying a Barbadian’s and a Martinican’s 
Head. On going into action for the last 
time he made a gallant figure, ‘‘ being 
dressed in a rich crimson damask Waistcoat 
and Breeches, ared Featherin his Hat, a 
gold chain round his Neck, with a Diamond 
Cross hanging to it, a sword in his hand,” 
and the pistols slung bandolier fashion. On 
falling dead on a gun-carriage, he was—ac- 
cording to his request—thrown into the sea 
with all his bravery upon him. 

Roberts may be styled the Claude Duval, 
as Blackbeard was the Turpin, Low the 
Blueskin, and Captain Kid the Jonathan 
Wild, of piracy. 

Ned Low was born in Westminster, and 
was educated in the slums of the neighbor- 
hood, not to read and write, for those accom- 
plishment. were unsuited to his genius, but 
in that peculiarly ‘‘ mean ”’ line of robbery, 
denominated the ‘‘ kinchin lay.’? With the 
capital acquired in this way he took to gam- 
ing, in a small way, with the footmen in the 
House of Commons, where he used to “ play 
the whole game ’’—i.e., cheated all he could. 
When his dupes objected to his style of play, 
he showed fight, like rufflers of a higher 
grade. Genius ran in Low's family. His 
young brother, when but seven years old, 
was carried in a basket upon a portér’s back 
into a crowd, to snatch hats and wigs—both 
costly articles a century and three-quarters 
ago. This precocious child enjoyed a short 
but splendid career, advancing by degrees 
from picking pockets to housebreaking, and 
ending his days at Tyburn, in company 
with Stephen Bunce and the celebrated 
Jack Hall, the chimney sweeper. Ned Low 
himself mutinied during a logwood-cutting 
expedition, and hoisting the biack flag, and 
becoming one of the most notable pirates of 
his day, showed, perhaps, more skill than 
courage in giving the slip to cruisers. 

Lord Macaulay’s sketch of Captain Kid is 
so well known, that he may be dismissed in 
a few lines as a by no means brilliant or 
successful brigand, although, in posthumous 
renown, second to none of the craft. Per- 
haps his advantage over others in this re- 
spect is due to his having been hanged at 
Execution-dock, instead of killed in action, 
or Cast away in remote tropical seas. Kid 
was an old privateer in the West Indies, and 
being known asa brave seaman, was recom- 
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mended by Lord Bellamont, then governor 
of Barbadoes, and several other persons, to 
the home government, as one admirably 
fitted to command a hing’s ship cruising 
against pirates, on account of his knowledge 
of those seas and practice in warfare. The 
project met with ne favor in Eugland, and 
would have fallen through altogether, had 
not Lord Bellamont and his friends fitted 
out the Adventure galley at their own pri- 
vate charge, Kid was put in command and 
furni hed with the king’s commission, 
charging him to hunt down pirates, all and 
sundry, especially Thomas Too, and others 
specified by name. He also held a commis- 
sion of reprisals, for it was- then war time, 
empowering him to take French merchant 
ships, in case he should meet any. The 
Adventure galley sailed from Plymouth in 
May, 1696, carrying thirty guns and eighty 
men; and after scouring the North and 
South Atlantic, tried the Indian Ocean, 
picking up a French merchantman or two; 
but of pirates never a one. At last, the 
patience of Kid, who appears to have meant 
well originally, wore out; his crew turned 
mutinous, and he beca:ae, according to his 
defence, a pirate malyre lui. After a fairly 
lucky cruise he sailed for New York, think- 
ing his offence would be winked at, but was 
immediately seized, with all his books and 
papers, sent home for trial, and hanged at 
Execution-dock with six of his associates. 
His career proved an exception to the rule, 
that it is well to set a thief to catch a thief. 

Few pirates were endowed by popular im- 
agination with more romantic attributes 
than Captain Avery. He was represented 
in Europé as one who had raised himself to 
kingly rank, and was likely to prove the 
founder of a new monarchy, having amassed 
immense riches and married the Great 
Mogul’s daughter, whom he had taken in 
an Indian ship. He was the happy father 
of a large family of tawny princelets. He 
had built forts and erected magazines; he 
was living in great royalty and state; and 
was master of a squadron of tall ships, 
manned by able and desperate men of every 
nation. He was elevated, not to Tybur- 


nian, but to dramatic honors: *‘ A play was 
writ upon him, called The Successful Py- 
rate; and so ¢omplete was the popular be- 
lief in his greatness, that schemes were pro- 
posed for fitting out fleets to capture him, 
and others for entering into treaty with hiro, 
lest his growing greatness should destroy 
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the commerce between this country and the 
East Indies,” 

So rapidly had myths accumulated round 
this man Avery, that, in his own lifetime, 
he was said to be wearing a crown while he 
was really in want of a shi.ling—to be en- 
joying enormous wealth in Madagascar, 
when he was really starving in England. 
The fact is, that the acts and deeds of the 
Madagascar pirates generally were, at home, 
attributed to Avery, whose own career was 
by no means glorious or successful. Like 
many more of the brotherhood of the Black 
Flag, he was a West-countryman who com- 
menced life by carrying on a smuggling 
trade with the Spaniards of Peru. 
Spanish government, exasperated but pow- 
erless, being ill-provided with ships, re- 
solved in an evil hour to engage a couple of 
foreign ships to defend that part of the 
coast. These were fitted out at Bristol, 
and on one of them Avery shipped as mate. 
Stirring up a mutiny, he set the captain and 
some half dozen of the crew ashore, and at 
once set sail for Madagascar, where he 
chanced upon a couple of sloops, also in the 
piratical business. Engaging them under 
his command, he went cruising for plunder 
along the Arabian coast. As he neared the 
mouth of the Indus the man at the mast- 
head spied a sail, upon which the pirates 
gave chase, hoping she might be a Dutch 
East Indiaman homeward bound. She 
turned out a better prize. When fired at 
she hoisted the Great Mogul’s colors, and 
after showing fight was boarded, and proved 
an immense booty, On board were several 
persons of the emperor’s court, among 
whom was his own daughter, bound ona 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and carrying rich of- 
ferings to the shrine of Mohammed. By 
this lucky stroke the pirates found them- 
selves in possession of jewels and gold 
galore, a vast sum in money, and wealth of 
every kind, 

To show how little honor there was 
among pirates it is only necessary to cite the 
behaviour of Avery in this case. First of all 
le persuaded the crews of the two sloops to 
put all their share of treasure on board his 
ship as the larger, swifter and safer vessel. 
The men packed their booty in chests, duly 
marked and sealed up, and confided them 
to Avery and his crew, with a faith which 
would be sublime if it were not comi- 
cal. That great commander had no sooner 
got all the loot aboard than he gave the 
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sloops the slip—with the full consent of his 
own men—nor did any of them feel “any 
Qualms of Honour rising in his Stomach to 
hinder them consenting to this piece of 
Treachery." Taking advantage of a dark 
night, they got clear away to Providence, 
where they sold their ship, pretending she 
was on the privateering account, and imme- 
diately bough: a sloop, as likely to create 
less suspicion in New England. Touching 
at various ports, they disposed of their cargo 
by degrees, and some of them went on shore 
and dispersed themselves over the coun:ry, 
“having received such dividends as Avery 
wonld give of them, for he concealed the 
greatest part of the Diamonds from them, 
which, in the first Hurry of plundering the 
ship, they did not much regard—not know- 
ing their value.” At Boston the goodly 
company was partially dispersed ; but Avery, 
feeling that any attempt to dispose of his 
diamonds in New England would not only 
produce bad prices, but probably lead to his 
apprehension as a pirate, set sail for Ireland, 
where he disposed of the sloop and eighteen 
of his men obtained pardons of King Wil- 
liam. Now Avery was an astute but not a 
bold man. Richly stocked with diamonds, 
he found them but as white elephants. He 
had accomplished four acts in the real dra- 
ma of The Successful Pyrate: he had :tolen 
a ship from its owners; he had taken prizes 
from the Great Mogul; he had robbed his 
allies, in the sloops, of their share of the 
booty; he had financiered and swindled his 
own comrades out of theirdues. The fifth 
act remained to be played. Ignorance as 
well as cowardice now weighed down his 
scale. Dreading to offer his jewels for sale 
in Ireland he passed over into England, and 
going into Devonshire—his native county— 
sent to some people in Bristol whom he 
thought he might ven.ure to trust. One of 
these friends, having met the ex-pirate at 
Bideford, advised bim that the safest plan 
was to ‘“‘put them in the hands of some 
Merchants, who, being Men of Wealth and 
Credit in the World, no Enquiry would be 
made how they came by them; this Friend 
telling him he was very intimate with some 
who were very fit for the Purpose, and, if 
he would allow them but a good Commis- 
sion, would do the Business faithfully.”’ 
The merchants agreed to do the ‘fence ”’ 
for Avery, came over to Bideford, took his 
diamonds and some vessels of gold, advanced 
some ready cash, and so they parted. Liv- 
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ing at Bideford under a feigned name, Avery 
doubtless was jovial enough with money in 
his pocket and grog enough on board; but 
when his cash ran short, and he applied to 
his friends the Bristo! merchants, they doled 
him out such small supplies, that they were 
not sufficient to give him bread; so that at 
last, being weary of life, he went to Bristol 
and “had it out ’’ with the merchants afore- 
said. He found that a Bristol merchant 
was to one pirate as a pirateanda haf. He 
with a shocking Repulse, for when 
he desired them to come to an Accouat with 
him, they silenced him by threatening to 
discover him.’’ The rover was brought to 
his knees; but they never gave him a groat, 
and, being reduced to beggary, he put him- 
self aboard a trading vessel, worked—actu- 
ally worked—his way to Plymouth, and 
travelled on foot to Bideford, ‘*‘ where he 
had been but a few days before he fell sick 
and died, not being worth as much as would 
buy him a Coffin.” His career leads to the 
conclusion that he had mistaken his voca- 
tion, and lacked that courage which is in- 
dispensable to the freebooter. Blackbeard 
or Roberts would have shot the rascally 
merchants dead, set their houses on fire, and 
either have escaped in the smoke, or ended 
their days legitimately on the gallows. 
Avery, in spite of his great reputation, was 
but a “‘ one-horse *’ pirate, after all. 

The defrauded comrades of the sloops re- 
turned to Madagascar, and there fell in with 
Captain Tew, a commander of very differ- 
ent calibre. This famous pirate was origi- 
na'ly fitted out on the privateer account by 
the governor of the Bermudas, in conjunc- 
tion with Captain Drew, with instructions 
to make the best of their way to the river 
Gambia, and then, with the advice and as- 
sistance of the agent of the Royal African 
Company, to attempt the taking of the 
French factory of Goree, on the coast. 
Tew, becoming separated from his coadju- 
tor in a storm, called his hands together, 
and telling them that the expedition was 
very injudicious, and that there was noth- 
ing but danger in the undertaking, without 
the least prospect of booty; that he eould 
uot suppose any man fond of fighting for 
fighting’s sake without a view to his partic- 
ular interest, or the public good; and that 
there was no prospect of either, proposed 
that he and his crew should do the best they 
could do for theirown hand. The crew ac- 
cepted this view by acclamation, crying out, 
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gold chain ora wooden leg.’’ Doub- 
ling the Cape of Good Hope, Tew steered 
for the Straits of Babel-Mandeb, and enter- 
ing the Red Sea, came up with a mighty 
argosy bound from the Indies to Arabia, 
richly laden and heavily armed, with three 
hundred soldiers on board besides her sea- 
men. ‘Tew now told his men that this ship 
carried their fortunes, and they wanted but 
skill and courage to carry her. Soit proved, 
for he boarded and took her without loss, 
acquiring perhaps the richest booty ever 
made by a single capture, as, after rum- 
maging and abandoning the ship, they 
shared three thousand pounds per man. 
Encouraged by this success, Tew was for 
following it up; but his crew, thinking they 
had got enough, refused to risk anything, 
and determined to return to Madagascar. 
Here they found the ground already occu- 
pied by Captain Misson’s colony of pirates, 
duly organized and fortified. Misson, Car- 
racioli, and the other foreign leaders en- 
tered into alliance with Tew, and he, find- 
ing the island a pleasant spot, entered in 
and dwelt there. While in Madagascar 
they subdued and enslaved the natives, un- 
derwent a notable siege from the Por u- 
guese, and lived generally in great glory. 
The pirates, after a fashion, settled the 
country; established such plantations as 
they needed; fomented, and took part in, 
native wars; and became a power in the 
land for many years. They had a fleet of 
their own, and scouring ihe Indian seas, 
made them an abode of terror to merchant- 
men. At last Misson—a man of good French 
family—and Tew tired of this semi-savage ° 
life, and having accumulated wealth, felt 
yearnings towards respectability. Bidding 
farewell to their old comrades they set sail 
for America. Captain Misson’s ship went 
down in a gale with all hands; but Tew, 
more fortunate, reached Rhode Island with- 
out accident. Here his men dispersed 
thumselves, and Tew, having sent to the 
Bermudas, for uis owner's account, fourteen 
times the value of the sloop in which he 
originally put to sea, lived in great tran- 
quillity for a while. He was rich; he was 
respected, and became a worthy citizen; 
but the Nemesis of adventurers had not 
forgotten him. In a few years his old com- 
rades had squandered their riches, and be- 
sought him to iead them on another cruise 
—if it were only one. Ulysses-like, he too 


had grown weary of the shore and of re- 
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spectability, and consented to sail on that 
voyage, which proved his last. In the Red 
Sea he attacked aship belonging to the 
Great Mogul, and in the engagement fell 
fighting valiantly, like the doughty old pi- 
rate that he was. 

During the piratical period there flour- 
ished many more seadogs than those enu- 
merated. There were even female pirates 
—like Ann Bonny and Mary Read—and 
men of mark like Captain Richard England, 
who escaped the English men-of-war by 


surrendering to the Spaniards at Porto 
Bello, just in time to save his ill-gotten 
wealth. Of this rover and his companions 
it was said that “If they had known what 
was doing in England at the same time by 
the South Sea Company and its Directors, 
they would certainly have had this Reflec- 
tion for their consolation—viz., that what- 
ever Robberies they had committed, they 
might be pretty sure they were not the 
greatest Villains then living in the world.” 


‘““MURDER WILL OUT.” 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


“Yrs sir,” said the policeman, ‘‘ we 
officers of the law see many strange sights, 
and have many strange adventures in the 
discharge of our duty.”’ 

A parcel of us were sitting around the 
stove at the —— Railroad depot, waiting for 
the down train, and had gotten into conver- 
sation with the policeman on duty at the 
station. He was a good-natured, frank sort 
of fellow, and did not seem unwilling to 
make himself agreable. 

‘Well,’ said I, warrant me you 
have some good story just on the end of your 
tongue. So come, now, and let us have it.”’ 

He laughed, and replied, good-humoredly: 

‘* Yes sir, you are right. I was thinking 
when you spoke of an occurrence that came 
under my observation only a few days ago, 
and which seemed to me one of the stran- 
gest things I ever knew.” 

‘*Let us hear it,’’ chorused the group, 
and the officer, nothing loth to relate the 
story, at once began: 

‘* Well, I’m afraid, gentlemen,” he said, 
**it will be rather a dry story to you, as you 
don’t of course take as much interest in 
these matters as a man of my profession 
would. Indeed, it’s not to be expected of 
you, who only hear of a case of crime one 
day to forget it the next. We, however, 
study these things closely, and try to draw 
from them ideas and experience which will 
enable us to detect or prevent similar occur- 


rences, 

‘Sixteen years ago there was a kind of 
rough tavern down iu the lower part of the 
city, which was intended for sailors and 
steerage passengers. No respectable person 
ever thought of stopping there, and the 


house had scarcely custom enough to keep 
it going. The tavern was built just on the 
edge of the water, and its place is now occu- 
pied by a warehouse. Its back windows 
opened right on the harbor, so that any- 
thing dropped from them would fall into 
the water. 

man who kept this tavern was a 
rough fierce-looking fellow of about forty. 
He had once been a sailor, and his dark for- 
bidding aspect accorded well with his gen- 
eral reputation. He was well known at the 
police court, where he had often been 
charged with criminal offences; but by a 
strange and uniform good fortune he had 
always contrived to escape punishment. 

**Well, gentlemen, not to make my story 
teo long, sixteen years ago there arrived 
from California a packet ship, which 
brought, among others, two men who had 
returned from the diggings. She came in 
so late at night that she simply dropped an- 
chor in the harbor, without trying to get up 
to her wharf in the darkness. The two 
men I have spoken of being very anxious to 
get on shore, prevailed upon the captain to 
land them, and it so happened that he put 
them ashore right at Jonas Halsey’s tavern. 
It was after midnight, and Halsey was just 
closing his house when the men came to 
him and asked for lodging until the morn- 
ing. ‘In afew minutes Halsey, who was a 
good questiener, gained from them that 
they had just returned from the gold regions. 
In reply to his question as to whether they 
had been successful, they laughed and said, 
‘not very,’ which to any man of sense 
would have been proof that they had a 
plenty of cash with them. Halsey under- 
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stood itso, and, without more words, he 
showed his guests to their chamber, which 
was in the rear of the building, and directly 
over the water. After this Halsey went 
back to his bar, and after sitting for a long 
time in silent thought, closed the house and 
put out the lights. 

“The two men went to bed as svon as 
they were shown to their room. It might 
ha:e been an hour, or more, afterwards 
when one of them was aroured by a heavy 
noise. Looking up, he saw the landlord 
striking his companion a heavy blow with 
an axe. Springing up, he tried to seize his 
knife, but before he could doso, Halsey, 
who was a powerful man, clutched him 
with a death-grip, and wrenched the knife 
from him. A fierce struggle ensued, the 
stranger being gradually forced back to the 
window. Finally Halsey struck the knife 
into his side with a terrible blow, sending 
the hot blood spurting all over him, and 
then hurling the man back threw him out 
of the window, which chanced to be raised. 
In another instant his companion, who had 
been killed by the first blow of the axe, was 
fluug into the water also. The tide was 
running out rapidly, and Halsey was sure 
the bodes would be carried out with it. 

“The men had foolishly carried their 
money on their persons, and when they 
went to bed had deposited it under their pil- 
lows. It amounted to more than twenty 
thousand dollars in all, and of course it fell 
into the murderer’s possession. 

** The next morning Halsey was missing. 
No one but himself had known anything of 
the arrival of his unfortunate guests, and 
the blood upon the floor and window-sill 
was a great mystery. At last, however, we 
came to believe that Halsey had been mur- 
dered in this room by some unknown party, 
and thrown into the water. 

‘*T was quite a young chap at that time, 
and had not then joined the police force, but 
the affair made a deep impression upon me. 
I had frequently seen Halsey, and I knew 
him well by sight. As the time passed cn, 
however, I forgot the affair, and would not 
have remembered it had it not been brought 
to my mind in a very strange way. 

‘A few days ago aman came in here to 
wait for the train, He was such a rascally- 
looking fellow that he at once attracted my 
attention. His face seemed very familiar 
too. I tried to think where or when I 


had seen him, but I could not remember. 
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** Just then I happened to look up, and 
saw a man standing in the doorway, looking 
at my man with a most startled and savaze 
expression, He said nothing, however, but 
came and sat down by the stove, w th his 
back to the man [had been watching. As 
he did so, he uttered an expression of pain. 

*** Anything wrong, sir?’’ I asked. 

***No,’ he replied. ‘I still suffer from a 
wound inthe breast which I received in 
this city sixteen years ago.’ 

**T saw the first man start and turn quick- 
ly towards the speaker. He could not see 
him, however, but although the new-comer 
had his back to my man I could see that he 
was watching him closely. In an instant it 
flashed across me that my man was Jonas 
Halsey. I kept my coolness, however, and 
asked, as carelessly as I could: 

***Ah! how was that?” 

“** Well, you see,’ said the stranger, and I 
could see that he was still watching Halsey 
closely, ‘ sixteen years ago I landed here in 
company with a friend. We had just come 
back from California, where we had made a 
great deal of money, and, like fools, we had 
it all with us. We put up for the night at 
a sailor’s tavern on the shore, intending to 
start for an inland town the nextday. Dur- 
ing the night I was roused by a noise, and 
jumped up to find the landlord murdering 
my companion. I trled to defend myself, 
but after a struggle he stabbed me, and 
threw me out of the window into the water. 
The tide carried me out into the harbor, 
where I was picked up by a brig, and nursed 
kindly until I was able to go about. I’ve 
been looking for that landlord ever since.’ 

***Do you think you'll ever catch him?’ 
Iasked, and for the life of meI couldn’t 
keep down my excitement. 

‘* With the rapidity of light the stranger 
wheeled around, springing to his feet, and 
faced Halsey. Laying his hand on his 
shoulder, he said, coolly: 

**¢T have found him, This is the man. 
Arrest him, officer.’ 

** Halsey seemed completely stunned. 
The shock was so sudden and unexpected 
that it deprived him of all power of resisi- 
ance. Isecured him while in this condition, 
and soon had him at the station house. The 
next day he confessed the whole thing. He 
will be tried at the next court, and I suppose 
will be hung, as he deserves.”’ 

Just then the whistle of our train culled 
us to the platform,and we hurried to the cars. 
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“THAT TAYLOR BOY.” 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“A SAIL! A SAIL!” 


ANOTHER week passed, and one morning 
Masters could not leave his bed. Pain and 
anxiety, aided by exposure, had brought on 
a fever, and he found himself too ill to rise. 
He saw how distressed Tom was about it, 
and he made an effort to dress himself; but 
his head whirled, his limbs refused to sup- 
port him, and he sank down with a groan, 

“Are you going to die, Masters?” asked 
Tom, the tears rolling down his cheeks. 

**God grant not, but I don’t know, I’m 
very sick!’ replied the sailor. ‘I’ve felt 
this coming on for a week, and I ought to 
have done something. Now heed well what 
I say: I may become light-headed, and talk 
and rave, but I wont hurt you; don’t be 
afraid of me. 
weeks, and there’s no one but you to care 
for me. Draw that medicine chest up here, 
and I will select such medicines as are to be 
given.”’ 

Tom obeyed, and the sailor selected out 
such things as would prove aremedy for the 
fever, showed the boy how to prepare and 
administer them, and before another hour 
he was delirious and raving. The fever 
had taken a firm hold of him, and he looked 


I may be sick for days or. 


so ghastly pale that Tom thought he must 
be near hislastend. Sometimes he shouted 
and raved, thinking himself adrift on the 
great ocean again, and again he was stil! for 
a moment, or whispering to himself. The 
ship’s clock was hanging to a post in the 
tent, and Tom gave the medicine as direct- 
ed. He scarcely left the tent during the 
day, and when night came he looked almost 
as pale and worn-out as did tis patient. 
The fever abated somewhat towards night, 
and Masters had his senses again. He 
charged the boy not to neglect giving the 
potions at regular intervals, and again as- 
sured him he should suffer no bodily harm, 

That was along and lonesome night for 
poor Tom. The wind had a mournful sob- 
bing sound as it swept through the trees, 
and there was something lonesome in the 
roar of the surf and the plash of the waters. 
The sick man slept pretty well after eight 
o’clock, and Tom had no company but the 
clock. He was too nervous and anxious to 
be sleepy, and regularly once in two hours 
he administered the medicine. He thought 
daylight would never come, but it was there 
at last, and his patient was soundly sleep- 
ing. He moved out to stretch his limbs on 
the beach, and when he returned the sailor 
was awake, 
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“T feel abit better this morning,” he 
said, as he reached out and took Tom's 
hand, “‘ but I expect the fever will come up 
again about eight o’clock. I know what it 
is, and I shan’t be over it for a fortnight. 
It’ll come on an hour later every time, and 
a little weaker, but I guess I’ll weather it. 
After to-day and to-night I shan’t be so 
wild, and you can get some sleep. Poor 
boy—God bless you!’’ 

Tom felt that much depended on him, 
and he forced back his tears and asked for 
further instructions. Masters could not 
bear the idea of food, and a few mouthfuls 
were enough for Tom. The fever came on 
between seven and eight, and it was almost 
or quite as bad as before, the sailor losing 
his senses again, and raving and shouting 
likea madman. All day long the boy was 
faithful to his trust, and when darkness 
came he sought a chance to eat a few 
mouthfuls of supper. The sailor got over 
the worst of his fever about seven o’clock, 
and then slept well, and drawing a box 
close to the bunk, the lad got a few min- 
utes’ sleep now and then, but was always 
awake when the clock told the hour for ad- 
ministering the medicines. 

Days and nights passed, and the fever 
turned out as Masters said it would, being 
alittle lighter each day. After the fourth 
night Tom could sleep nearly all night, the 
sailor resting better and having no more de- 
lirium. When he got so that he could relish 
food the boy shot and cooked a bird for 
him, made toast of the hard bread, and 
every hour in the day the sick man hada 
blessing for him. 

February had come, and the sailor was 
mending. He had about worn out the fever, 
and was getting some of his strength back. 
He saw that the responsibility and the 
watching weighed heavily on Tom, and 
when he could be left alone he urged the 
boy to take daily exercise up and down the 
beach and prepare himself regular meals. 
One morning Tom started out and made a 
long tramp up the north shore, hoping to 
secure one of the little animals burrowing 
in the earth —something like an American 
rabbit, and it was nearly noon before he 
rounded the northeast corner of the island 
and came in sight of the tent and the ocean 
to the east and south. As he did so he 
stopped as if confronted by some terrible 
object. Next moment he threw down his 


gun and fairly flew across the sands to the 
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tent. The sailor was awake and looking 
for him, and as the boy burst into the tent 
his wild and excited look brought Masters 
up on his elbow. 

“What is it, Tommy?” he asked, in 
some alarm. 

The boy pointed to the southwest, gasped 
two or three times, and then whispered: 

** There’s a big ship not more than a mile 
from shore!’’ 

The great excitement brought Masters to 
his feet, and crossing the tent he looked 
out, staggered back to his bunk,and hoarsely 
whispered: 

** She’s hove to and a boat is coming!”’ 

Then he fainted away, and Tom was rub- 
bing his hands and sprinkling water in his 
face; when there came a tramping of feet, 
and three or four men entered the tent. 
The foremost of all was an old sailor, with 
along white beard, and Tom recognized 
him in an instant as the good old man who 
sat beside him one day on a wharf in Phil- 
adelphia and gave him such good advice, 

It was along time before the situation 
could be fully explained. Masters came to 
his senses and wept like a child, Tom 
broke down, and when the sailors knew all 
there were tears in every eye. 

‘* Well,” said the kind old man, at last, 
‘“‘it was a narrow escape for you. We've 
been blown a long way out of our course, 
had light winds and head winds, and no one 
thought of the island until we drifted down 
in sight. We shouldn’t have landed then 
but for your signal,”’ 

The boat was sent to the ship to commu- 
nicate the news to the captain, and she 
sailed down to within half a mile of the isl- 
land, furled her sails and cast anchor, It 
was the barque Pathfinder, of New Bedford, 
bound for New York. The castaways were 
of course to be taken aboard, and the ship 
would take such of their goods as were 
worth saving. The name of the kind old 
sailor was Drew, and he was first mate of 
the Pathfinder. While waiting for the cap_ 
tain to come ashore, he asked many ques. 
tions of the castaways; and when Tom re- 
ferred to the conversation on the wharf at 
Philadelphia the old man remembered all 
about it. He scanned Tom very closely, 
inquired all about his early days, and he 
nodded his head as if satisfied that so and 
so was the case. 

When the captain’s boat landed Mr, Drew 
was on the beach to explain everything to 
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the men. The sailors were directed to load 
up the cargo, and the captain and mate 
walked up the beach and sat down under 
the shade of a tree and had a ccnversation. 
As they rose and walked to the tent the 
captain looked pale and excited, and Mr. 
Drew seemed well pleased. As they entered 
the tent Tom had just finished dressing his 
patient to go on board. Taking the surprised 
boy by the hand, the captain looked into 
his face for half a moment, and asked: 

** Did you ever see me before?’’ 

Tom looked puzzled. It seemed to him 
as if he had seen that face somewhere, but 
it was a long time before, and he could not 
place it. A strange feeling swept over him 
as the captain looked down into his face, 
and he whispered: 

** You used to live in Kingston?”’ 

**Yes,”’ answered the captain; “and I 
knew you when you were a babe, and I 
knew your dead mother!” 

There was something in his voice which 
betrayed the secret he was trying to conceal 
for afew minutes longer. Tom suddenly 
caught both his hands and sobbed out: 

“*T know you now—you are my father!” 

Yes, my child, Iam!’ replied the cap- 
tain; and he lifted the boy in his arms and 
kissed him again and again, while Mr. 
Masters sobbed like a child and Mr. Drew’s 
cheeks were wet with tears. 

It was a solemn hour and yet a happy 
one. All felt that Heaven’s kindness had 
alone brought help to the exiles and a father 
to the fatherless, and in their hearts they 
did not forget to return thanks. 

All the afternoon the sailors were busy 
getting the goods aboard, and an hour be- 
fore sundown all left the island for the last 
time. The sailors were very kind to poor 
Masters, and when they found out that 
Tom was the captain’s son they made isl- 
and and ocean ring with their cheers, 

Captain Taylor was hardly of sound mind 
when leaving Kingston, years before. Grief 
and trouble were bearing heavily on him, 
and he almost forgot the motherless babe 
he was leaving behind. He went to New 
York, sailed away, and years passed before 
he returned, He was well and strong again, 
and he would have set out for Kingston at 
once to see his child, but meeting with an 
old acquaintance, he was told that the boy 
had been dead for a year or more—false ru- 
mors always fill the air—and so he went 
back to his ship again, wifeless and child- 


less. The discovery of his son at sucha 
time and place so amazed him that he could 
hardly persuade himself he was awake in- 
stead of dreaming. 

** Thank God for it!’ he said, that even- 
ing, as the good ship sailed away; “‘ we will 
never be separated again!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MANY THINGS TOLD IN BRIEF SPACE. 


As the days passed the ship plowed her 
way homeward. Tom related the particu- 
lars of his every adventure to his newly- 
found father, and of course told everything 
about Jennie. Great was his joy when the 
father replied that their first step after reach- 
ing home should be to hunt up the girl, 
and that she should be cared for and edu- 
cated. The father was indignant that his 
boy should have been called a thief, and 
that Mr. Cottonbolt and others had chased 
him about, and one of his plans was to go 
to Kingston with Tom and let the people 
know that the boy had found some one who 
would heréafter stand between him and 
trouble. 

Captain Taylor had amassed considerable 
wealth by speculation and otherwise, and 
before the voyage was half ended he had 
planned to leave the ocean after that trip 
and settle down somewhere where Tom 
could receive a good education. His heart 
had been a long time without love for any 
one, and the discovery of a son who was 
supposed to have died years ago, at once 
called out all the gentleness of his nature, 
and he could scarcely let the boy go out of 
his sight for a moment. 

Masters, the sailor, had hoped and prayed 
and hoped until hope turned to despair, and 
when rescue did come it did more for him 
than any medicine could have done. After 
a few days he was able to walk on deck, and 
in acouple of weeks he could move about 
with the rest, Then a place was made for 
him in the cabin and he was treated with 
all kindness. He had been very good to 
Tom, and Captain Taylor was the father to 
appreciate it. 

Weeks went by, the ship sometimes hav- 
ing fair winds and then again delayed, and 
one day she entered Philadelphia harbor 
and the voyage was ended, As soon as the 
captain could finish his business with the 
owners and obtain three or four days’ ab- 


sence, a detective was engaged and Tom 
went around with them to pay Uncle Joseph 
avisit. The exterior of the old den had 
not changed a bit, and when admitted Tom 
found every object as familiar as if he had 
been gone but a month. 

“Ah! gentlemen, you may walk in, but 
you will find no stolen property here!’ said 
Uncle Jacob, as he recognized the detective. 

They followed him into the backroom, 
and there sat the wife, her face as red and 
her hair as frowsy as ever. Mr. Taylor and 
the detective stopped, but Tom had caught 
sight of a face near the stove and he pushed 
on. 

* She’s here! she’s here!’’ he cried out, 
as he darted forward. 

**O Tom! Tom!” sobbed another voice, 
and there Tom was with his arms around 
Jennie! 

She had grown taller and handsomer, but 
her clothing was rags and tatters as before, 
and she was still popping corn. Uncle 
Jacob did not recognize Tom at first, as the 
lad was well-dressed, but when he did he 
cried out: 

“Ah! you young rascal, I’ve been looking 
for you!’ 

He was given to understand that matters 
had greatly changed since last he saw the 
boy, and as soon as Tom and Jennie had 
wiped their tears away, the captain an- 
nounced his intention of taking the girl 
away. The old rascal was very indignant, 
but the detective warned him that he would 
be lucky to get off as easily as that, and he 
had nothing to offer when the children 
walked out hand in hand, followed by the 
men. 

Jennie kept a sharp lookout for Tom for 
days and days after being discharged from 
arrest, but she nevermet him. For some 
weeks she lived under the old wharf and 
made sales on the streets, but Uncle Jacob 
got his eyes on her one day and hired a vil- 
lain to pass himself off asa detective and 
take her back to the old den, where she had 
remained ever since. 

She was first taken to bathrooms, then to 
a hairdresser’s, and finally to a store where 
children’s ready-made suits were supplied, 
and a handsomer little girl was not to be 
found in all Philadelphia. Then all went 
around to good Mrs. Dolby’s to secure board 
for a time and to tell the whole story. She 
received both children with open arms, and 
when Tom’s adventures had been related 
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she put her arms around him and sobbed as 
she said: 

**If he’d have only told me I would have 
been a mother to him!’’ 

The next step was to visit the office of 
Mr. King, where a cordial welcome awaited 
father and son, Mr. King had suspected that 
Tom overheard the conversation between 
himself and Mr. Cottonbolt, but if the boy 
had only remained and faced the accusation, 
his employer would have gone to any trouble 
to aid him in establishing his innocence. 
He inquired all about the boy’s future in- 
tentions, and at parting he asked Captain 
Taylor to call next day. 

It was two weeks before the party set out 
for Kingston, the captain having to settle 
accounts and leave business in good shape 
for his successor, His high recommenda- 
tion of his first mate, the good old man who 
had been kind to Tom, secured for that offi- 
cer the captaincy that was made vacant, 
and Mr. Masters was made first mate, which 
arrangement, we know, will give satisfaction 
to the reader. 

One spring morning when the sun shone 
brightly and the birds sang songs of joy, the 
father, Tom and Jennie started for Kings- 
ton. The children’s friendship had grown 
stronger every day, and the captain had 
fully decided to adopt Jennie and give her a 
liberal education. 

Jennie had never been on the road before 
that she could remember of, but as they 
gained the country and passed taverns, 
farmhouses and groves, it seemed as if many 
of the objects hada familiar look. Tom 
remembered how he had ridden over the 
road with the teamster, and how the con- 
stable and justice had driven him away from 
his place at the inn; and as they drew near 
the house where the good woman had saved 
him from arrest and given him a dollar, it 
was agreed that they should some day call 
and thank her. 

““Why—why—lI’ve seen this house be- 
fore!” cried Jennie, as they came nearer. 

Tom thought it impossible, but she per- 
sisted so stoutly that Mr. Taylor was much 
surprised. 

“There! I remember that big tree—the 
barn—the cherry trees!’ she cried again, 
growing pale and excited. 

Mr. Taylor turned the horses to the gate, 
deciding to halt. The farmer’s wife was at 
the well, drawing water, and as she looked 
up Jennie shrieked out: 
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**Q, that’s my mother!” 

The woman heard the voice, ran rapidly 
down the path, and next moment she cried 
out, threw up her arms and fell down ina 
dead faint. Mr, Taylorand Tom were much 
excited, as Jennie was almost unconscious, 
but they finally lifted her down, ran after 
water and sprinkled it in the woman’s face, 
‘and as she revived she folded Jennie in her 
arms and they nearly fainted again. 

It was along time before she could give 
any explanations. She was carried into the 
house, the horses taken to the barn to re- 
main until the next day, and by-and-by she 
was strong enough to tell herstory. Jennie 
was her daughter. Years before, when the 
child was not quite three years old, the 
mother was one day unusually busy, and 
the little one crept into the road unobserved, 
That was the last seen of her. Beggars and 
peddlers were tramping up and down, the 
road was full of teams, and it was the cry 
that some one had stolen her, Search was 
made and maintained for years, but no 
trace of the lost child was ever found. But 
for meeting with Tom, and Tom finding his 
father, the girl would never have had her 
early recollections brought up by travelling 
past the house, and might have lived and 
died without knowing her parents. 

The father was summoned from the field, 
there was another time of crying, and it 
was almost night before everything was told. 
On her bended knees the woman thanked 
God that she had been kind to a poor wan- 
dering lad in his hour of need, and that the 
bread cast upon the waters had returned 
such a reward. Her mother’s heart had 
suffered, and grieved, and hoped, until at 
times it seemed about to break, but she was 
made happy at last. 

This new discovery made something of a 


change in Mr. Taylor’s plans, as the girl 
had now some one to love her and care for 
her better than he could, but he was not to 
lose sight of her, and Tom should see her 
often. They went on to Kingston the next 
day, and there was a grand welcome from 
Uncle William Perkins and his good wife. 
The watch had arrived all right, and so far 
as they were concerned Tom's character for 
honesty was as clear as day. There were 
many others who were glad to welcome Tom 
and his father. The charges against him 
were not even spoken of, as he was no long- 
er fatherless and friendless, and even Mr, 
Cottonbolt forced himself to say: 

‘Well, I really believe that Taylor boy 
will make a fine man, after all.”’ 

And so the author believes. Tom is now 
eighteen years old, for I have been telling 
you of what happened several years since, 
and the sign on the warehouse of Mr. King in 
the big city reads: ‘* King, Taylor & Son.” 
Captain Taylor had money to invest in busi- 
ness, and he invested it there, and Tom is 
the junior partner, knows the business 
thoroughly, and is getting rich. 

Jennie is a handsome young lady, and 
need I tell you that some day she is to be- 
come Tom’s wife. Such is the understand- 
ing, and there is no opposition. Indeed her 
parents regard him asa son, almost, and 
they are willing to give their daughter to 
the one who had thus restored her to their 
arms. 

Thus, from a homeless, friendless waif we 
have traced our hero to a position which 
can be attained by all who work to win, and 
in bidding him and our readers farewell 
after a year’s pleasant talk together, we say 
good-by, by saying to every boy: 

Be good—be faithful, truthful and honest, 
and success shall be yours, 


- 


A MorueEr’s INFLUENCE.—It is hard for 
a young mother, who has not yet overcome 
the wayward tendencies of her own youth- 
ful nature, to realize the influence she ex- 
erts over her little ones. She is constantly 
surrounded by critical imitators who copy 
her morals and manners. If children are 
blessed with an intelligent mother, who is 
refined in her manners, and does not con- 
sider it necessary to be one woman in the 
‘drawing-room and a different person in 
everyday life, but who is a true mother, and 
always a tender charming woman, you will 


invariably see her habits of speech and per- 
fect manners repeated in her children, 
Great rough men and noisy busy boys will 
always tone down their voices and step 
quietly, and be more mannerly when she 
stops to give them a kind word and pleasant 
smile—for a true woman never fails to say 
and do all the kind pleasant things she can, 
to help lift up and cheer those whose lives 
are shaded with care and toil. The mother 
of to-day rules the world of to-morrow. 
Think of it, dear sisters, and guard well 
your home treasures, 
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AUNT SARAH’S THIMBLE. 


BY MARY L. BRANCH. 


THREE little girls came to play all the 
afternoon with Hatty Carroll, and she was 
so glad to see them she fairly danced up 
and down for joy. Her mother was away 
for a week’s visit in another town, and 
Aunt Sarah, who staid at home to take care 
of Hatty and the rest of the family, although 
very sweet and very kind, was always so 
busy and so full of care, that Hatty really 
began to feel lonesome and deserted. 

But when the three little girls came the 
clouds all changed into bright sunshine. 
There was Nelly Brooks, who lived on the 
same street, afew doors away; and Addie 
Moore, who lived away off at the very end 
of Main Street; and Jenny Spicer, who 
lived furthest of all, at the top of the hill 
just as you went out of the village. They 
were all Hatty’s schoolmates, and very near 
her age. 

“What shall we play, girls?’ asked 
Hatty, the minute their hoods and shawls 
were all taken off and laid on the sofa. 

**Blindman’s buff,”’ said Jenny, prompt- 
ly, and all agreed. 

They had a merry time, running about, 
tumbling over footstools, catching right and 
left, getting O, so near the stove, and finally, 
laughing and all tired out, they stopped to 
rest and to think of some other game. 
They played till they were rested, 
and then ‘“‘Genteel Lady,’ where every 
time a little girl made a mistake she had to 
have a lamplighter stuck in her hair. That 
was great fun, and they played at it till 
Nelly Brooks’s golden curls were stuck so 
full of white lamplighters that her head 
looked like a big popcorn ball, and the rest 

were nearly as bad. 

let’s play hide something,” said 
Addie. “One can hide whatever it is, and 
the rest can blind out in the entry.” 

“Well, what shall we hide?” asked 
Jenny. “It ought to be some little thing, 
easy to hide, but easy to see when we find 
it.” 

“‘Here’s Aunt Sarah’s thimble,” said 
Hatty, taking it from the work-basket on 
the table. ‘‘ That’s just the thing. You 


all go out in the entry, and I’ll hide it.” 
They all went out, and Hatty laid the 


thimble in the match-box, and put the cover 
on. Then she called the girls. 

**Tell us when we’re hot and cold,” said 
Addie, beginning to hunt, 

** Cold, cold!’ exclaimed Hatty, as one 
went to the table and another to the secre- 
tary. 
Warm, warm!” she called out, as Jen- 
ny drew near the mantel. 

So the girls all crowded around the man- 
tel, and grew ‘“‘hotter and hotter,’’ till 
Nelly ‘fairly burnt her fingers by open- 
ing the match-box. Then it was her turn 
to hide the thimble. 

It did not take the girls long to find it 
this time, she put it in such an easy place, 
under the edge of the hearthrug. But they 
were more puzzled when Addie did the hid- 
ing. Just as they went out in the entry to 
**blind,’’ Hatty’s big Newfoundland dog 
pushed his way into the sitting-room, to lie 
by the fire, and Addie tied the thimble 
down in among his long curly hair. Idon’t 
know as the girls ever would have found 
the thimble, if he had not crossed the room 
to get out of their way, and the corner that 
had been “‘very warm” grew suddenly 
freezing.’ Bright little Jenny Spicer was 
first to catch at the hint, and she chased 
good old Leo and found the thimble in a big 
black curl. Then how the four little girls 
did laugh! 

When Jenny was left alone to hide the 
thimble, her black eyes sparkled; she had 
thought of ‘‘ such a funny splendid place.”’ 
A pitcher full of ice-water stood on a tray, 
on a little stand in the corner, and going to 
it she dropped the silver thimble down into 
the water, where, of course, it sank to the 
bottom. Then she called the girls, and 
stood innocently by the secretary when 
they came in. 

‘Where is it? Where is it?” ‘Are we 
hot?” ‘‘Are we cold?” they all began to 
exclaim as they rushed in; and were just 
beginning to find that it was ‘‘ warm” over 
by the stand, and were wondering where the 
thimble could be, when Aunt Sarah’s voice 
was heard calling them from the next room, 

“Come in here, girls,” she said. “I’m 
just going to break a cocoanut!’’ 
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So they all ran, and had such a good time 
over the cocoanut. They bored a hole in 
one of the eyes, to let the milk run out, of 
which each one took a sip, and then Jenny 
Spicer broke the shell on the back doorstep. 
Aunt Sarah divided the pieces, and the 
girls sat down on the floor and ate them. 
They had hardly finished when Jenny 
Spicer’s uncle came to the door with his 
double wagon, and said he could take all the 
girls home, and they had better come at 
once, for it was beginning to snow. 

So they hurried and flew about, and Aunt 
Sarah pinned the shawls and tied the hoods. 
Hatty stood at the door to see them off, and 
they looked back rosy and laughing, through 
the falling snow, as the wagon rolled away. 
Then Hatty went into the warm house 
again, 

Aunt Sarah soon had a nice tempting 
supper ready, the lamps were lit, papa and 
brothers came home, and the family gath- 
ered around the cheerful tea-table. By the 
time tea was over and cleared away it was 
seven o’clock, and Aunt Sarah came into 
the warm pleasant sitting-room, where all 
the rest were, and drawing her chair up to the 
table, produced a great pile of clothes which 
had been awaiting the weekly mending. 
Then she stirred about all the things in her 
work-basket. 

““Why, where can my thimble be!’’ she 
said, in a puzzled voice; ‘‘I am sure I left 
it here.” 

**O, your thimble!” exclaimed Hatty, 
laughing; ‘‘ why, Aunt Sarah, we took it to 
hide this afternoon, and now where did we 
put it when we got through!’ 

‘Hurry and find it,’ said Aunt Sarah. 
JT must get this mending all done to-night.”’ 

T didn’t have it last,’”’ said Hatty. ‘‘ It 
was one of the other girls; and I remember 
now, it was hidden, and we were looking 
for it when you called us to break the cocoa- 
nut, and after that we didn’t play any more. 
It must be in that same hiding-place now!” 

** Well, find it quick,’’ said Aunt Sarah, 
impatiently. 

‘* Why, I don’t know where it is,’’ replied 
Hatty, with alaugh. “I might look till 


midnight and never find it, when there’s 
nobody to tell me when I’m hot and cold.”’ 

** You needn’t laugh,’”’ said Aunt Sarah, 
“for I can’t sew asingle button on these 
shirts without my thimble, and they every 
one of them need buttons, and to-morrow’s 
Sunday. Neither can I mend the boys’ 
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stockings, and neither can I finish your 
blue jacket that you want to wear to Sun- 
day school to-morrow.”’ 

“O dear! O dear!’ exclaimed Hatty, 
roused at last. ‘“‘I’ll tell you what, Ill 
just run over to Nelly’s house and ask her. 
Maybe she was the one that hid it; any- 
way, maybe she can tell where it is.” 

** Well,” said Aunt Sarah. ‘‘ Perhaps 
that is the best way. It has left off snowing 
and is bright moonlight. She lives so near, 
it will only take a minute, and Leo can go 
with you.”’ 

So Hatty hurried on her things, and start- 
ed out, with Leo at her side. She reached 
Nellie’s house in a moment, and went in. 

Why, don’t you remember?” said Nel- 
lie, when she heard what the trouble was, 
** Jenny Spicer had just hid the thimble, 
and we were beginning to look. Nobody 
but Jenny knows where it is, you’ll have to 
go and ask Jenny.” 

“It’s so far!’ mused Hatty, “almost a 
mile, and up that long hill! But I hate to 
go home without finding out, And it’s as 
bright as day out of doors, and I’m nota 
bit afraid with Leo. I'll go!’ 

**T’ll go with you, if mother will let me,” 
said Nellie, who would like nothing better 
than the merry walk to the Spicers’ house, 
over the snow. 

Mrs. Brooks said she might go, it was a 
safe road, and Leo was as good as a guard 
of soldiers. So Nellie slipped on her wraps, 
and away the two went, chatting and laugh- 
ing along the road. They passed Addie 
Moore’s house as they left Main Street, but 
did not go in, for of course Addie knew no 
more about the thimble than they did. 

Leo bounded back and forth over the 
snow, perfectly delighted with the rare treat 
of an evening ramble, and the little folks 
made their way at last up the long hill to 
Mr. Spicer’s house. They rapped and Mrs. 
Spicer came to the door. 

** Why, girls!’ she exclaimed, ‘* This is 
too bad! Jenny isn’t at home, she went 
down to Addie Moore’s right after supper, 
to look out her Bible lesson for to-mor- 
row.”’ 

‘* Well, we can go there,”’ said Hatty, un- 
daunted, “‘It is on our way home, and I 
only want to see Jenny a minute, just to 
ask her something.’’ 

So the two little girls started on the way 
back, and had really a good deal of sport 
over their adventure. They ran almost all 
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the way down the hill, with Leo bounding 
beside them, and barking, joyously. 

They reached Addie Moore’s at last, and 
were quite out of breath when they rapped 
at the door. 

**T want to see Jenny Spicer,’’ said Hatty, 
when Tom Moore came to see who was 
there. 

** Jenny Spicer!’ exclaimed Tom. ‘‘ Why, 
she and Addie went down to your house 
most two hours ago! Haven’t you seen 
her?”’ 

** There!’ said Hatty, excitedly. ‘“‘ They 
must have gone into our house while I was 
at your house, Nellie, waiting for you to 
get ready!’ 

** Jenny jumped up all of asudden, when 
she hadn’t been here more than a minute,”’ 
said Tom; “she said she must goright down 
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to your house to tell you she left the thim- 
ble in the pitcher of water, and she was 
afraid somebody would get choked. So 
Addie went with her, and they haven’t 
come back.” 

**In the pitcher of water!’ cried Hatty. 
** Was there ever such a girl as Jenny Spicer! 
Come, Nellie, let’s go straight home!” 

And back they then walked as fast as they 
could to Hatty’s house, and tired and breath- 
less rushed in. There sat Aunt Sarah, 
with her thimble on her finger, sewing tran- 
quilly, and the mending was almost done, 
while by the hot stove stood Addie and Jen- 
ny, full of fun, making molasses candy and 
popping corn. They meant to have a treat 
ready for the other girls, they said, and so 
ended the momentous affair of Aunt Sarah’s 
thimble. 


FATHER’S LESSON TO HIS SON. 


ONE day Robert's father saw him playing 
with some boys who were rude and unman- 
nerly. He observed for some time a change 
for the worse in his son, and now he knew 
the cause. He was very sorry, but he said 
nothing to Robert at the time. 
inghe brought from the garden six rosy- 
cheeked apples, put them on a plate, and 
presented them to Robert. He was much 
pleased at his father’s kindness, and 
thanked him. ‘ You must lay them aside 
forafew days that they may become mel- 
low,”’ said the father; and Robert cheerful- 
ly placed the plate with the apples in his 
mother’s room. 

Just as he was putting them aside, his 
father laid on the plate the seventh apple, 
which was quite rotten, and desired him to 
let it remain there. 

But, father,’’ said Robert, ‘‘the rotten 
apple will spoil all the others!’ 

**Do you think so? Why should not the 


In the even- i 


fresh apples rather make the rotten ones 
fresh?”’ said the father. And with these 
words he closed the door of the room. 

Eight days afterward he asked his son to 
open the door and take out the apples. But 
what a sight presented itself! The six ap- 
ples that had been so round and rosy- 
cheeked, were now quite rotten, and spread 
a bad smell through the room. 

Father,”’ cried he, did notI tell you 
that the rotten apple would spoil the good 
ones? You did not listen to me.’’ 

** My boy,”’ said the father, ‘‘ have I not 
told you often that the company of bad 
children will make you bad? Yet you do 
not listen to me. See in the state of the 
apples that which will happen to you if you 
keep company with bad boys.” 

Robert did not forget the lesson. When 
any bad boys asked him to play with them, 
he thought of the rotten apples, and kept 
himself apart from them. 


BACK NUMBERS OF BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 


We are constantly receiving letters asking if back numbers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
can be obtained at this office, as none are for sale at many of the periodical depots. 
We can supply, on application, all the back numbers of our Magazine from the first 
of January, 1873, and parties wishing them have only to write us, enclose the money, 
and receive, postpaid, what they ordered, by return of mail. 

Address THomes & TALBOT, 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to November Puzzles. 


75. Nightshade. 
76. 


° 


77. Statute, statue, state, sate. 78. As- 
sents, assets, asses. 79. Oxford. 80. Soap- 
bubble, 81. D-rill; 82. D-rake; 83. Jovial. 


84. M 8% MOTE 
TOE OVER 
TUMOR TEAR 
WAVERER 
RECONCILE 


EXPORTATION 

86. Blasphemous; 87. Miniatures; 88. Ep- 
itaphs; 89. Armistice; 90. Triumphant; 
91. Cannonades; 92. Reciprocal; 93. Prom- 
enades; 94. Winter. 


95.—Double Cross-Word Enigma, 

In gush, but not in flow; 

In yes, but not in no; 

In rain, but not in snow; 

In cake, but not in dough; 

In finger, but not in toe; 

In knit, but not in sew; 

In lustre, but not in glow; 

In march, but not in go; 

The whole two flowers will show. 
ELLA A. BRIGGS. 


Word Anagrams. 
96. Crane’s club. 97. I use it cold. 
98. Yes, red salt. 99. Sent vilegas. 100. Men 


hit cords. 101. Pa sale up. 102. Ice act 
strife. HuMsvue. 


103.—Diamond Puzzle. 
Aconsonant; a channel; titles; a church; 
contains six inches; erased; edges; a mes- 
senger; a consonant. Breau K. 


104.—Rhomboid Puzzle. 

Across.—A flower; relating to the move- 
ments of the water; coins; a part in music; 
an animal, 

Down.—A numeral; a pronoun; a cover; 
amining feature; a precious stone; a part 
of the year; a drunkard; repetition; a con- 
sonant. GOosE QUILL. 


105.—Word Square. 
A title of nobility; a definite space; to 
learn; to freight. HoopLum. 


Drop-Letter Puzzles. 
106.—T—R—I—G; —a bird. 


107. B—A—T; —a bird, 

108.—A—R—T ; —a bird. 

109. O—I—L—; —a bird. 

110.—A—P—E; —a bird. 

111.—R—U—E; —a bird. 
ADELAIDE. 


112.—Numerical Enigma, 
The answer contains 8 letters. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, is food. 
The 5, 6, 7, 8, is fertile. 
The whole is the name of a German. 
Cyrit DEANE. 


Decapitations. 
113. Behead base, and leave a bird, 
114. A bird, and leave a tool. 
115. To bend, and leave a bird. 
116. A shelter, and leave open. 
ELLA. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the first complete list of answers we 
will send a copy of ‘‘ Bessie Baine.” 

For the second complete list of answers 
we will send a year’s subscription to The 
Nut-Cracker’s Monthly. 

For the best list of answers, if all are not 
solved, we will send a nice chromo; for the 
second best list, a copy of THE AMERICAN 
Union; for the third best list, a photo- 
graph. 

Answers to Au 
from Elwin G. 
** Daunter.”’ 

Prize for the first solution of No. 24 is 
awarded to Elwin G. Davis. 

Prize for the best list of answers is award- 
ed to Daunter.”’ 


st Puzzles were received 
avis, Stella Brown and 


| 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Jetty CAKE.—One egg, one cup of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, three- 
fourths of acup of sweet milk, one table- 
spoonful of cream tartar, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda, and one and one-half cups of 
flour. After baking, split the cake in two, 
and adda cream, made as follows. One- 
half pint of milk, one egg, one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, two tablespoonfuls of sugar; 
scald the milk, beat the sugar, egg and flour 
together, and flavor to suit taste. 


To Bom Aa Goosr.—Clean thoroughly, 
and soak for twelve hours in warm milk and 
water. Then dry, and stuff with sage and 
onions. Put it into cold water over the fire 
and bring to a boil, then let it simmer gently 
for an hour and quarter. Serve with onion 
sauce poured over it and stewed cabbage 
around it. A teaspoonful of made mustard, 
a saltspoonful of salt, a few grains of cay- 
enne, mixed with a glass of Port wine, are 
sometimes poured into the goose, through a 
slit made in the apron when about half done, 
and by many persons is considered a great 
delicacy. 


A DELIcIous AND EAsity MADE STEW 
—which may be left in a slow oven several 
hours, or even all day. Take two pounds 
of gravy beef, cut off the skin and fat, 
divide it into pieces about an inch square, 
wash it, then place itin a large bowl or 
smail crock, cover it with water, or rather 
add as much as desired for gravy or beef- 
tea; let it stand an hour, then cover it with 
a plate, and place it in a slow oven, adding 
previously a little salt, and, if liked, an 
onion cut up fine. It should cook four or 
five hours, and then there will be enough 
gravy for delicious and most nutritious beef 
tea, as well as an excellent dish of whole- 
some meat. 


GRAHAM BISCUIT WITHOUT YEAST OR 
Sopa.—Mix your flour with warm (not hot) 
milk and water to the consistency of batter, 
with a little salt. Grease your pan—make 
it hissing hot, and pourin your batter. Set 


it fora moment on the range to rise, and 
then into a quick oven, and serve them as 


soon as baked, because they fall. They 
may be sweetened. 

Goosr.—A wild goose should be 
cooked rare. One hour’s roasting is quite 
sufficient. A cup of currant jelly and a glass 
of red wine added to the gravy, which is 
the same as for acommon goose. Boil up 
and serve hot. 


DRINK FOR THE SICK.—Two teaspoon- 
fuls arrowroot ina quart pitcher, with a 
little cold water; three tablespoonfuls white 
sugar, the juice of one lemon, and part of 
the rind; stir all quickly while pouring boil- 
ing water until the pitcher is full. Drink 
cold. 

Lettuce SALAD.—Two heads of lettuce, 
two hard-boiled eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
best salad or olive oil, one teaspoonful salt, 
one teaspoonful white sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful mustard, one teaspoonful pepper, four 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar or more as re- 
quired; rub the yolks to a powder and add 
the mixture; thin with vinegar; cut up the 
lettuce; put ina dish; pour the dressing 
over. It is delicious. 


A RELISH FOR BREAKFAST OR LUNCH. 
—Take a quarter of a pound of cheese, good 
and fresh, cut it up in thin slices and put in 
a spider, turning over it alarge cupful of 
sweet milk; add a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of dry mustard, a dash of pepper, a little 
salt, and a piece of butter as large as a but- 
ternut; stirthe mixture allthe time. Have 
at hand three Boston crackers finely pow- 
dered or rolled, and sprinkle them in grad- 
ually; as soon as they are stirred in, turn 
out the contents into a warm dish, and 
serve. It is very delicious, 


LoBsTER CROQUETTES.—Chop the meat 
of a well-boiled lobster fine; add pepper, 
salt and powdered mace; mix with this one- 
fourth as much bread crumbs as you have 
meat; with two tablespoonfuls melted but- 
ter, form into pointed balls. Roll these in 
beaten egg, then in cracker crumbs, and fry 
in butter or lard. Lard is preferable. 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES, 


A demure-looking chap hailed a charcoal 
peddiler with the query, ‘“‘ Have you got 
charcoal in your wagon?” ‘“ Yes sir,’’ said 
the expectant driver, stopping his hor-e. 
**That’s right,” observed the chap, with an 
approving nod; ‘always tell the truth and 
peeple will respect you.’’? And he hurried 
on, much to the regret of the peddler, who 
was getting out of the wagon to look fora 
brick. 


A little squint-eyed Chicago boy pranced 
up to his mother and said, ‘‘ Ma, haint I 
been real good since I’ve begun goin’ to 
Sunday school?’ ‘Yes, my lamb,’ an- 
swered the maternal, fondly. ‘And you 
trust me now, don’t you, ma?” ‘“ Yes, 
darling.’ ‘‘Then,’” spoke up the little in- 
nocent, ‘‘ what makes you keep the cookies 
locked up in the pantry the same as ever?”’ 


Patient to his doctor: “‘And it is really 
true that I shall recover?” ‘* Infallibly,”’ 
answers the man of medicine, taking from 
his pocket a paper full of figures. ‘‘ Here, 
look at the statistics of your case; you will 
find that one per cent of those attacked with 
your malady are cured.’’ ‘‘ Well,” says the 
sick man, in an uusatisfied manner. ‘‘ Well, 
you are the hundredth person with this dis- 
ease that I have under my care, and the 
first ninety-nine are all dead.” 


A Chicago woman, with a bustle about 
the size of Donaldson’s ballooon, was re- 
cently caught in a squall, and before she 


-could furl sail, was carried feet and all over 


a three-story building and landed in a va- 
cant lot. When she got on her feet again 
she solemnly averred that she would sue 
the angel Gabriel for damages, 


Saratoga swell: ‘‘Aw, now, Miss Sibyl, 
aw! you just made me think, aw, of the 
lady in the tower, aw—don’t you know the 
oid story, aw, that old story—aw—’ bout 
somebody in a tower looking for somebody 
—aw—you wewember, don’t you?” 


A Troy woman got even with a swindling 
eok agent the other day. She listened pa- 


tiently to his talk, and, after glancing at the 
book, put it on the shelf, with the remark, 
will takeit.’? She then opened the door, 
and beckoning him out, bade him good- 
evening. ‘* But I haven’t been paid.’’ She 
reminded him that she had paid him the 
subscription price of another book, six 
months before, and that he had forgotten 
to send it to her. She thought she would 
keep this second volume, and she did. 


A very daring Kentucky girl lately rode 
her horse close up to the edge of a yawning 
chasm and proudly defied any gentleman of 
the party to follow her example. Nota 
soul stirred except one youth, who boldly 
backed his horse into the same position, 
and standing on his head in the saddle, 
dared her to do the same. She didn’t, 


**T don’t see how you can have been 
working all day like a horse,’ exclaimed 
the wife of a lawyer, her husband having 
declared he had thus been working. ‘* Well, 
my dear,’’ he replied, ‘* I’ve been drawing a 
conveyance all day, anyhow.”’ 


Just because a man has a black eye it is 
no sign he has been fighting. He may have 
been upon the woodshed repairing the shin- 
gles when his wife threw a flatiron at the 
cellar-way. Under such circumstances any 
man would get hit somewhere. 


The pretty playfulness with which little 
children charm away the cares of their pa- 
rents was illustrated by a touching occur- 
rence in Indiana. A boy of six years, after 
watching the laundry proceedings, and es- 
pecially the way in which the wrinkles in 
the linen disappeared before the flatiron, 
retired to meditate in the room where his 
father was taking his after-dinner nap. 
There, gazing upon the furrows which years 
of struggle had made upon the marble brow 
ef his parent, he was seized by a beautiful 
idea. In less than a minute that devoted 
little boy was smoothing out those marks 
of time and sorrow with avery hot flat- 
iron. Life doesn’t seem so happy to his 
young heart now as it used to. 


HOW POMPEY LOST HIS CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
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